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(The “ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


ORTHODOX DISSENT 


In passing from the Catholic Church and the Church of England to 
Dissent, we pass from Christian communities of a stable, definite, 
and highly elaborate creed, with systematic and artistic rituals, 
historic organisation and traditions, to a heterogeneous body of 
differing sects, exceedingly variable in their forms, government 
and dominant ideas. 

I mean by Dissent, all communions calling themselves Christian 
and Protestant, accepting the Gospel, but not the Catholic nor the 
Anglican interpretation of it. And by Orthodox I mean the 
Protestant Christian Communities which accept the creeds; at any 
rate, the Apostles’ Creed, the Trinity and Atonement, the inspira- 
tion of the Scripture and the miraculous scheme of Salvation. 
That does not include Unitarians; at any rate, the new Unitarians, 
who regard Christ as a purely human teacher, and deny any 
miraculous character to His birth, resurrection, and atonement. 

The Orthodox Dissenters differ from Churchmen not so much 
in cardinal doctrine, as in Church government, forms of 
worship, sacramental notions, functions of the ministry, and 
conditions of Church membership. But Dissent does not only 
differ from the Churches, Anglican or Catholic, but it 
differs amongst itself. The shades and varieties of Orthodox 
Dissent are almost infinite. Voltaire said that England was 
a country which had one hundred religions and only one 
sauce. But Voltaire was hardly up to date. The Registrar- 
General some years ago certified more than two hundred religious 
denominations who have opened places of public worship under 
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distinctive separatist names, all being Orthodox’ Dissenters or 
Trinitarian Protestants, and belonging neither to the Catholic nor 
Anglican Churches. And the sects go on increasing year .by year 
and no one could remember their names. There are Methodists 
and Benevolent Methodists, Free Methodists, Independent 
Methodists, Methodists of the Reform Union, Army Methodists, 
Modern Methodists, New Methodists, Primitive Methodists, 
Reform Methodists, Free Church Methodists, Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, Refuge Methodists, Temperance Methodists, United Free 
Methodists, Welsh Calvinist Methodists, Welsh Wesleyan 
Methodists. Then there are Baptists, Baptised Believers, Bunyan 
Baptists, Calvinistic Baptists, Congregational Baptists, General 
Baptists, Particular Baptists, New Connexion Baptists, New Con- 
nexion General Baptists, Old Baptists, Open Baptists, Presbyterian 
Baptists, Scotch Baptists, Seventh-Day Baptists, Strict Baptists, 
Union Baptists, Unitarian Baptists—15 Methodist, 18 Baptist 
connexions, 33 in all. Here are 33 registered shades of Methodist 
and Baptist! It is such things as this which bring to mind the 
thunderous outburst of Bossuet with which he opens his ‘‘ History 
of Variations of the Protestant Churches,’’ a book in the Positivist 
Library. He says :— 

“Tf Protestants only knew how their religion has been formed, with 
how many variations, with what continual changes their creeds have 
been constructed; how they first split off from us, and then from one 
another; by what subtleties and sophisms and equivocations they have 
tried to repair their divisions and to gather up the scattered members 
of their disunited Reformation--this Reformation of which they boast 


would not appear so satisfying as they imagine. No! to speak plainly, 
it would rouse them to contempt.” 


And then he goes on to show how from the beginning the Catholic 
Church has held one plain uniform doctrine, whilst heresies have 
been a constant succession of different and incompatible doctrines, 
with infinite novelties that never endure, but are driven out by 
fresh novelties as shallow. However, the Catholic verities, resting 
not in logic and human ingenuity, but on divine inspiration, are 
always unchanging—-always clear, uniform, authoritative. Once 
abandon the Truth committed to the Church, and endless disputa- 
tions and novel explanations result, he says. 


1 should be sorry indeed to guarantee the Church history of 
the eloquent Bishop of Meaux, ‘‘ The Eagle,”’ as a learned English 
historian calls him ; and I consider a creed that remains unchanged 
for 1,800 years to be ipso facto convicted of falsehood—and not 
only of falsehood, but of mischievous falsehood. And I should 
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agree with the Protestants that novelty and variation, growth, and 
very wide divergence of opinion is a sign of vitality, reality, and 
honesty of mind and purpose in a scientific and rational system of 
belief. 

But the two hundred Orthodox Dissenting Sects are very far from 
claiming or desiring a scientific and rational system of belief. They 
are for fixed, unchangeable dogma quite as much as the Bishop. 
They assert the Gospel to be always as clear, uniform, authoritative, 
and God-given and God-inspired as the Bishop contends that the 
Church is. But each communion, however small, local, ignorant, 
and recent, claims to have the only true key to this Gospel, and 
that all the one hundred and ninety-nine others are wrong; 
and it is ready to argue the point with texts till human 
nature is exhausted. One of the sects registering a _ place 
of worship is that of ‘‘ Christians who own no name _ but 
the Lord Jesus.’’ I suppose all Orthodox Dissenters say that, 
too—for we cannot think this sect denies the other persons of the 
Trinity or asserts that the Lord Jesus is self-created. But evidently 
they think they have a clue to the inner meaning of the Gospel 
which all other Christians have missed. 

Here, then, we have an endless variety of sects interminably 
disputing about very small points of ceremonial, discipline, organi- 
sation, or Bible interpretation, yet all based upon the divine revela- 
tion of a body of treatises some two or three thousand years old, all 
claiming to have a religion that was once for all delivered to men 
nearly two thousand years ago, and which rests on a body of mys- 
terious and quite unintelligible mysteries and miracles that no 
human mind can fathom, but which every simple man, woman, and 
child ‘has to expound for itself in direct communion with the 
Creator. 

The great dominant fact in all Orthodox Dissent is that it is 
not established, not connected with the State, has no public money, 
is wholly free from any control or interference outside its own body. 
And this is no accident or minor incident. It touches the essence 
of the Christian scheme. An Established Church, whether Angli- 
can, or Irish, or Scotch, as the Gallican Church was under Louis 
XIV., XV., and XVI., or the Russian Church now, or the Byzan- 
tine Church under Justinian and his successors—any established 
Church taking its laws from the State, its revenues, with all its 
professional interests bound up with Governments and _ Rulers, 
becomes a temporal and not a spiritual society; it is an official 
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department, it is a black police, a clerical bureaucracy. It loses 
the power, the will, the right even to check or control the excesses 
of civil tyranny or mis-government. It may have learning, dignity, 
a noble ceremonial, individual virtues, and external decorum—all 
this the established Church of Ireland had—perhaps the most out- 
rageously unjust and unchristian Church known to modern ages. 
But a Church which is a department of Government, and whose 
whole organisation and attitude is controlled by laymen and tem- 
poral governments, is a Church which cuts itself off from the 
central, true, essential function of a Christian and spiritual com- 
munion—which is to stand between power and the weak, between 
rich and poor, te abate ambition, greed, and arrogance in the 
great, and to raise, civilise, and spiritualise the people as a spiritual 
order and influence above the very suspicion of favouring the 
strong and the masterful. It sells its birthright if it gives up this. 
All Orthodox Dissenters in England are free from this reproach. 
They are not a clerical bureaucracy, not creatures of the State. 
The result is that almost all those movements in our country 
which urge moral and spiritual considerations in great social and 
national and international questions come from the Orthodox Dis- 
senters, and never from the Church. You might as well expect a 
mere party journal to raise its voice on any moral or spiritual 
question in opposition to the official programme of its own party 
as look for such intervention from an established clergy. But the 
non-established Dissenters are free to do this, and they often raise 
their voices boldly and nobly. Who have been foremost in appeal- 
ing to their countrymen to do away with the horrors of the slave 
trade and abolish slavery? Not the Church officially ; the Friends 
—the Orthodox Dissenters. Some individual Churchmen, but not 
the bishops, not prelates and dignitaries. Who are foremost for 
peace; who mainly freed us from the brutalities of past times, 
abominations of infant cruelty, cruelty to brutes; who were fore- 
most during the American Civil War in sympathising with the 
efforts to get rid of slavery? Not bishops, not the official Church, 
but Dissenters. Who rose up in 1880 to protest against jingoism 
and all the sanguinary and wanton acts of aggression committed 
to appease the Juggernaut of Empire? Not the Church, but the 
Nonconformists ; and now, in all the efforts which are made to 
purify our daily life and to put down some of the worst forms of 
public obscenity, the brunt of the burden is left to Orthodox Dis- 
sent, whilst the Church turns away its face, pretending not to see 
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the evil thing—perhaps to conceal its smile as debauchees are 
shouting out their mockery at the Nonconformist conscience. The 
brunt of the struggle falls on the Nonconformist conscience. This 
is their high honour and public service that they have not sold the 
birthright of a Christian community, and still feel it to be a mission 
of the Gospel preacher to uphold morals and purify life. 

I am far from thinking the Nonconformist conscience right in 
things practical. I think it often extremely wrong—dangerously, 
absurdly wrong. But that is from its lamentable ignorance of 
practical things and its confidence in transcendental and unreal 
dogmas which it substitutes for scientific and practical knowledge 
of worldly things and worldly wisdom. In the language now so 
often held about the Turkish Empire and the people of Islam, in 
the readiness of all evangelical enthusiasts to fall in with an anti- 
Mussulman, anti-pagan fanaticism, they are often wrong—partly 
because they are usually both ignorant of and unconcerned with 
practical human politics as a whole and systematic sociology—a 
very complex and difficult study—partly because the arbitrary and 
narrow figments about the scheme of Salvation have extirpated 
in them the human, moral, and social point of view. In their 
violent and one-sided enthusiasm about the suffering of Christians 
in Turkey——very shocking, but not worse than what Russians 
have done, or Southern U.S., or even the British in Africa and 
Asia—they would bring all Europe to the verge of a terrible war, 
a thousand times more injurious to civilisation than any cruelties 
inflicted by Oriental Governments. The famed Nonconformist con- 
science is often woefully wrong, in my opinion, about enforcing 
temperance, public morals, about peace—and there are times, I 
admit, when it becomes more mischievous and wrong than the 
apathy and servility of the Church (an apathy and servility pro- 
duced partly by higher knowledge and better point of political view 
in the Church, and mainly because the Church is the chaplain to 
the State and the powers that be). Wrong and mischievous the 
Nonconformist conscience often is in practical result, but it means 
well : it seeks to do its duty; it is independent ; only it is too often 
ignorant of facts and entirely wrong-headed about politica! prin- 
ciples, for which it is anxious to substitute the Sermon on the 
Mount.’ 

But a more serious question remains. How far does this inde- 
pendence go? Is it complete and genuine? We do not find the 
Orthodox Dissenter deliberately becoming a tool of the State. But 
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there are times when certain sects have attached themselves . to 
party, and in some ways that is as bad, or worse. I doubt if any 
sect in our own time has flung itself into the arms of party leaders 
with so unscrupulous an alacrity, and made itself a caucus of a 
political party so openly, as we have seen the Established Church 
do in Ireland, in Scotland, in England. But a Protestant sect we 
do often see make an alliance with a political party, originally, no 
doubt, to gain some religious freedom that it fairly could claim, and 
afterwards degenerate into an overt party hack. We have seen 
this—and a pitiful sight it is. A Church which defiles itself with 
political party is lost. 

Nor is this the worst of it. Orthodox Nonconformists have no 
temptation to ally themselves with the State, and where they ally 
themselves with a political party it is usually a natural result of 
all their traditions and associations. But a far more subtle and 
widely-extended evil is the unconscious and intangible alliance of 
a Dissenting Church with wealth—not, perhaps, with great wealth, 
but with the comfortable, well-to-do orders of the middle classes. 
These are the paymasters, the trustees, the elders, and chapel 
committee, and too often their wishes, prejudices, interests, and 
even their enmities are the only things that their faithful minister 
cares to consider. What a contrast is this to the Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland, with its care for the poor and the weak. In the 
country parishes, no doubt, the Nonconformist is essentially the 
spiritual Church of the poor, and often is manfully zealous for their 
interests. But in the great urban populations it is not so as a rule. 
In towns it may be doubted if the Orthodox Dissenting Churches 
are as careful of the suffering and the poor, or do as much civilis- 
ing work amongst the very poor, as the Catholic Church; and, 
indeed, as much as the Establishment itself in its urban parishes. 
This noble independence of power in Nonconformity does not go 
the whole way. It stands aloof from Governments. It does not 
stand aloof from wealth and the comfortable affluence of the trad- 
ing classes. Not that it goes after money—but it goes ‘‘ where 
money is.”’ 

Obviously the besetting vice cf Orthodox Dissent is narrowness 
of interest—a short-sighted devotion to one class or even one 
coterie or group, and this is very largely due to general narrowness 
of knowledge, habit of mind, and social interests. With all its 
worn-out prejudices and intolerant doctrine, the Catholic Church 
is not narrow in this sense. Nor is the Church of England narrow. 
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On the contrary, I showed in the last essay its comprehensiveness, 
its learning, culture, and tolerant temper. There can be little 
doubt that the average Orthodox Dissenter is far inferior in learn- 
ing, culture, and breadth of view and nature to the average Church- 
man, take clergy and leading laymen all together. Matthew Arnold 
would have said that they would not be Dissenters unless they had 
been of inferior culture, but we need not take all Matthew Arnold’s 
epigrams as true. Not a few of them were emanations of his own 
class prejudices, the arrogance of his Academic associations. It 
has long been said that it was a sorry jest of the Church to re- 
proach Nonconformity with its want of learning and culture— 
inasmuch as the Church had enough influence with the State and 
the legislating classes by law to monopolise the great schools, the 
universities, and to shut them in the face of its rivals, so that it 
had created the want of Culture it condemned. But this rejoinder 
is losing very much of its point, for the universities have now been 
open for some thirty years, and many excellent schools have been 
open for a generation for all denominations. But the proportion of 
Orthodox Dissenters who avail themselves of the highest culture 
open to them is still curiously small. Many reasons concur. There 
are very wealthy Dissenters, but the bulk of the orthodox sects 
are accustomed to more economical lives than the average Church- 
man. They have a far smaller proportion of young men destined 
to a leisured life ; their ministry are trained in separate denomina- 
tional schools and colleges, and no doubt very largely they shrink, 
as do most Catholics and some Jews, from education alongside of 
Churchmen. 

But the main obstacle to the higher culture of Orthodox Dis- 
sent is—that culture is not so highly valued, is not sought, not 
needed so much as with Churchmen. It is the same cause—the 
essential narrowness of view, partly arising from historic, partly 
from intellectual conditions. | Orthodox Dissent originally took 
hold of the lower middle class, and it has never very seriously made 
way, up or down, beyond that. It has a narrow and somewhat 
primitive creed, it lives its own life in the same order of men. It 
has no great need for high culture and no real belief in it. 

In dealing with the Church of England, I said that in contrast 
with Catholic Christianity its great and glaring deficiency was that 
it has no real administrative organisation : at least, that its organi- 
sation was largely secular, in the hands of the State or of 
‘- patrons ’’; that Government nominated the rulers of the Church, 
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and took good care to put in none but very safe men, given to 
compromise and half measures, or else that ‘* patrons ’’ nominated 
to livings and the parson could treat his parish as his own freehold, 
whilst the legal and administrative machinery of the Church had 
no coercive authority and was not a working reality. Now neither 
of these things can be said of Orthodox Dissent. As a rule it 
exhibits a very vigorous Church administration, and also in many 
denominations a very serious discipline over persons. Most Pro- 
testant Nonconformists do govern themselves and do exercise a 
real authority over the lives and morality of members. 

First as to Church organisation. It is real, but it is far too 
much associated with temporal power—that is to say, it too often 
falls into the hand of laymen of wealth or business energy, so that 
the ministers of many communions may not be in the hands of a 
patron, but of a junta of patrons. And unhappily the whole organi- 
sation of Protestant Nonconformity rests in almost all cases on a 
democratic basis. Congregations elect their preacher, elect their 
elders—everything is at least nominally on a basis of election like 
a vestry or a county council. I am not about to discuss the general 
principle of democracy, and am not speaking about politics or 
temporal affairs, where other considerations properly apply. But 
in the intellectual and spiritual realm we are not ready to concede 
that the teacher should be chosen by the taught. Professors at 
universities are not elected by undergraduates, and in our halls, 
at any rate, we will maintain the principle on which Positivism as 
an intellectual and spiritual organisation rests—that election is 
not a natural basis for the creation of a true moral and spiritual 
authority. Much of the narrowness, the woodenness, the sec- 
tarian spirit of the Orthodox Nonconformist arises doubtless from 
this—that its ‘‘ Light and Leading ”’ is nominated, controlled, and 
worked out of the depths of its own most ignorant and most 
narrow-minded strata, and that its spiritual and religious standard 
has to be continually adjusted to the bigotry and commonplace 
of its own constituents. Nomination to high office in the Church 
by Prime Ministers and Cabinets, with all its vices, does not so 
thoroughly depress and vulgarise the tone of the pastors as does 
this incessant election by laymen who are in knowledge and by habit 
the least of all competent to select. 

The moral discipline over members is a more serious thing, and 
it is often a very powerful force 
and unjust force. 


at times a cruel and persecuting 
But it exists in many communions. And-what 
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the Catholic Church does by its confessional and sacerdotal autho- 
rity, some Protestant communities do effect by the jealous watch- 
fulness of Church membership. A power so great and so capable 
of abuse will often lead to evil results. It can hardly be otherwise. 
The abuses of the Confessional may be sometimes paralleled by 
the cruel slanders and back-bitings of pharisaical Christian bigotry. 
Absolute and subjective figments necessarily lead men perilously 
near to hypocrisy, self-deception, pharisaical self-righteousness 
and cruel injustice. But perhaps the larger part of this failure, 
like that of the Catholic Confessional, is the result of an arbitrary 
and fantastic creed, not based cn human nature and not inspired 
with pure, sound social ideals. Those who are always thinking 
about heaven and mansions in the sky are always going wrong on 
morals. 

I have spoken with a personal sense of admiration and sym- 
pathy of the poetic and pathetic ritual which the Church of 
England has inherited and adapted from the Catholic and 
medizval ceremonial. And when we turn to the Nonconformist 
ritual there is little to be said, for the special note of Nonconformity 
is to eliminate ritual as far as possible. The great dividing line, 
indeed, between the Church and the Protestant Dissenters is that 
the Church retains an antique and set ritual, with elaborate and 
artistic formularies, and the Dissenter trusts to the spontaneous 
inspiration of worshipper or minister, and abhors rituals and 
formularies altogether. Nonconformists differ; but in ideal they 
would, I suppose, get rid of all prescribed forms of words and 
would even sing extempore hymns if it were possible to extem- 
porise a congregational hymnology. And this absence of all set 
words reaches its highest point with Friends, who sit for long 
spaces in silence—each worshipper secretly offering his own 
supplication. 

The problem of a fixed Ritual and a formal Liturgy as against 
spontaneous prayer and individual meditations is a very complex 
and subtle one, on which we cannot now enter. It goes very deep 
down to the basic meaning of worship and prayer. From the 
point of view of the direct communing between the soul of the 
believer and the Creator, ritual and formularies are a mere obstacle 
and scandal. And this is the essential view of Protestant Non- 
conformity. But from the point of view of the stirring of the soul 
by congregational.communion and the moral and spiritual inspira- 
tion of beautiful and familiar language, of the potent magic of 
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tradition, and the reverential acceptance of sacerdotal guidance, 
the ritual conception of worship is the natural and efficient one. 
This latter is the dominant idea of the Catholic Church—and the 
Church of England (true to its ideal of compromise) has very 
largely accepted this view—the ecclesiastical, the sacerdotal, the 
artistic conception of worship. And Catholics and all Episcopal 
Churches stand as the ritualist against the Protestant Noncon- 
formists—the non-ritualist or anti-ritualist. 

No doubt this is the primitive Gospel Christ-like view a 
prayer and worship. But in our view it is none the better for that. 
In societies where the consciousness of direct communion of the 
soul and the Creator is overpoweringly true, real, and spontaneous, 
this idea holds. But as this belief weakens and disappears the 
non-ritual worship loses all raison d’étre. St. Giles’ Church in 
Edinburgh, when I first knew it in 1849, was a strict non-episcopal 
chapel. In 1g11 it is like an Anglican cathedral, or, at least, what 
many an Anglican cathedral was 60 years ago. Now even the 
smallest Bethel in a cotton town has ceased to be repulsively ugly. 
Music involves ritual. Ritual implies art. And music, art, ritual, 
formularies, and traditions must finally eliminate spontaneous 
extempore outpouring of spirit. 

Any honest review of the progress of evangelical religion will 
show us how far English Dissent of to-day has receded from the 
boiling zeal and Gospel passion of Latimer and Knox, Bunyan 
and Foxe, even Wesley and Whitefield. The fires are dying down 
and the head of steam is growing weak in the great historic Pro- 
testant engine. To us the outpourings of some Boanerges do seem 
a strange and unmeaning performance. We know how often they 
are mere cant and form to the speaker as well as to the hearers. 
To myself, I find nothing more tedious than a meeting-house of 
Friends sitting and looking at each other mutely till the Holy 
Ghost descend on a brother. As more and more men come to share 
our own disbelief in these communities, so the non-ritual Chapels 
will grow emptier, whilst the ritual Churches may hold on for a 
time by virtue of their grand art, their impressive traditions, their 
poetry and the sympathetic power of their majestic liturgy and 
ancient organisation. 

But there is something far deeper than ritual which divides 
the Episcopal Church from Protestant Nonconformity—that is, 
the Bible as the sole source of Religious Truth and Direction. 
That is what is meant by the ‘‘ Dissidence of Dissent and the 
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Protestantism of the Protestant Religion.’’ This the Catholic 
Church never has accepted, for it practically puts the Church above 
and beyond the Bible as the interpreter of the Divine Gospel. 
And the Church of England, in its double-tongued way, in spite of 
the words of its Sixth Article, cannot bring itself quite to part 
from this Catholic theory. But the Protestant Dissenters cling to 
the Bible, the whole Bible, and ncething but the Bible, and (more 
than that) every man has to read, comprehend, and expound his 
Bible for himself. That is the source of what Bossuet called the 
incessant variations, sophisms, disputations, and equivocations 
which, from the days of Luther and Calvin, marked Protestantism, 
but especially mark Protestant Dissent with its two hundred 
separate communions. 

And now see the formidable consequences of this fatal, narrow 
policy of Luther’s in building religion on the foundation of a Book 
—on the sandy foundations, not, indeed, of a book, but of a hetero- 
geneous, miscellaneous, and half spurious literature. Everyone 
knows that the Bible is not a book, but a miscellany of Hebrew 
writings of totally different origin and of dates that perhaps cover 
1,000 years. Legends, old ballads, priestly forgeries, moral apo- 
phthegms, war-songs, lyrical poetry, ethical, devotional and erotic, 
together with a copious collection of loose, miraculous, legendary 
Lives of the Saints, some grand sermons, ending with a celestial 
rhapsody. Such is the miscellaneous collection we call the Bible— 
not a book, but a medley of writings. Imagine that Beowulf and 
some Saxon war songs, Bede’s history, King Alfred’s poems, the 
Saxon Chronicle, Ancren Riwle, Piers the Plowman, Latimer’s 
sermons, Knox and Foxe’s homilies, Lord Byron’s ‘“‘ Cain,’’ and 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ’’ were bound up in one volume and 
dubbed the British Bible. 

I am not going into the archeology of the Bible. 1 am not 
about to pledge myself to all the ingenious guesses of the German 
critics. I dare say they have started nearly as many gratuitous 
guesses and figments as they have detected in the old Hebrew 
literature. Professor Sayce now says that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch. Perhaps he did, though it seems a long draft on one’s 
credulity. 

Still, no mind of strict honesty and serious culture will long 
continue to believe that the Bible, from I. Genesis to Revela- 
tion xxii. is the direct, infallible revelation of the will of the 
Almighty Creator of the Universe. That we are to take it all as 
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literally true—from I. Genesis: ‘‘In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth ’’ down to the last words of Revelation : 
“* He that taketh from or addeth to this book shall be afflicted with 
plagues, and his name blotted from the book of life it is impos- 
sible to suppose that honest and educated minds can permanently 
remain in this condition. And yet, when this belief in the literal 
verbal inspiration and full revelation in the Bible as the sole source 
of God’s will disappears, the bottom is knocked out of Orthodox 
Nonconformity, the dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of 
Protestants, and it stands a religion with its Christian Command- 
ments shivered into atoms. 

That is the gulf down to which, as to a Niagara, the full stream 
of Orthodox Dissent is steadily and smoothly hurrying. When the 
Bible is knocked from under its feet as the sole revelation of God, 
it is hanging in the air over the abyss—for it has neither tradition, 
antiquity, Church, organisation, ritual, ceremonial, art, or poetry 
to fall back on. 

The Catholic Church has these, and it has never planted itself 
on a Book which two or three ingenious pedants may blow into the 
air—not, indeed, as a noble and beautiful collection of legends, 
poetry, and lyrical effusion of soul—but as authentic history, as 
rational biography and as divine revelation. And this is the reason 
why, at the outset, I began by calling the Catholic Church the only 
permanent and essential form of Christianity that we could 
recognise. 

The Church of England must in the same process receive a 
tremendous shock. When its Bible is gone, its Protestantism must 
go too. It will have to fall back on its noble ritual, its splendid 
traditions of learning and piety, on its grand poetry, and on its 
very feeble and make-believe episcopal and ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, That is something, and will suffice to save to it a remnant 
when the crash comes. But for the dissidence of Dissent and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion I cannot see what future 
remains in that day—that inevitable day—except infinite sub- 
divisions and mere word-splitting and a steady sinking down to 
the strata of the lowest ignorance and the most obstinate cant. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


_ On Sunday, January 28th (7 p.m.), a Conference will be held 
in Essex Hall on ‘‘ The Relations between the Mohammedan 
World and the West.’? Mr. S. H. Swinny, President of the 
London Positivist Society, will take the chair. Admission Free. 
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PROSECUTIONS FOR BLASPHEMY 


In a paper issued in 1883, after there had been a successful prose- 
cution for blasphemy, Mr. Henry Crompton, who was for many 
years a Clerk of Assize, and had obtained a wide knowledge of 
the actual working of the criminal law, referred to such a prosecu- 
tion as ‘‘‘ an event of an extraordinary character and apparently 
a reversion to the noxious proceedings of a past time.’? When 
the law against blasphemy was again put in force,* Mr. Cromp- 
ton’s protest was republished in this Review (February, 1908). 
At the present moment a new “‘ reversion to the noxious proceed- 
ings of a past time’’ has occurred at Leeds, where two defendants 
have been sentenced by Mr. Justice Scrutton to imprisonment in 
the second division for three and four months respectively. I think 
it well, therefore, to repeat again the Positivist view as set forth 
by Mr. Crompton :— 

‘“ For all schools of thought, for all forms of religion, philo- 
sophy, and politics, we claim the fullest liberty of opinion, of public 
statement, printed or spoken, however noxious the doctrines 
taught, however antiquated and contrary to scientific fact, how- 
ever subversive their tendency may be to government, social order, 
or morality, provided that there is no incentive to breach of the 
peace or to violence, no actual indecency or obscenity. Grave and 
serious evils certainly follow upon such liberty. They cannot be 
denied or ignored. They can only be grappled with by discussion 
on their own ground, and by placing before mankind, in competi- 
tion, a truer teaching and a nobler path. Repression is calculated 
to increase, not to stop the evil.”’ 

The interpretation of the law has undergone considerable 
change in recent times. Originally it was held that the denial of 
the truth of Christianity was sufficient to constitute the offence. 
Our ancestors had many shortcomings, but they never proposed to 
make the criminal law the arbiter of good taste or to punish 
unseemly jokes with terms of imprisonment. Now, there is a 
tendency to hold that it is the manner in which the attack on 
Christianity is couched, that must be considered. In defiance of a 
long series of judgments, it is held to be legal to deny the Christian 
verities in cultured language—bad taste or violent expression is 
the crime. This discrimination seems a task for which a Court of 


* All prosecutions for blasphemy take place under the Common Law. The 
Statute of William III. seems never to have been used. 
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Criminal Justice is very ill-fitted. But even if this preliminary 
objection is got over, there remains another ground of condemna- 
tion. If it be desirable that the law should protect religious 
opinions from insult or ridicule, why is Christianity alone to be pro- 
tected? Why am I to be subjected to penalties, if I abuse 
Christianity, while Christians may abuse my religion with im- 
punity? I pass over, as itself insulting to Christianity, the 
possible defence that that form of religion is especially open to 
ridicule, and, therefore, needs special protection. Nor has the 
argument that Christians are a majority and, therefore, are en- 
titled to this privileged position, much more weight; for the more 
powerful a religion is, surely the less need has it to invoke against 
its opponents the aid of the criminal law. The whole theory that 
the law on blasphemy is only a means to protect the feelings of 
Christian believers from outrage by vulgar freethinkers, wrests 
the law from its original interpretation, and transforms it to a 
new purpose; but it does not bring it into harmony with the rule 
of equal justice; it remains the invidious privilege of a particular 
form of belief. 

It is, perhaps, doubtful if the thoughtful Christian is more an- 
noyed by the abuse or the ridicule of some obscure and possibly 
ignorant Freethought lecturer, than by the more polished and 
cultured attacks of men of wide influence and established reputa- 
tion, occupying, it may be, high places in the State—writers whose 
works are in every public library, offered to the people at the 
public expense, and not the less dangerous because in them the 
rejection of Christianity is set off with all the aid of scientific and 
historical knowledge and of literary style. But if the purpose be 
to protect the feelings of the Christian, it is certain that the 
Blasphemy Laws as now administered are much more likely to have 
the opposite effect. Severe persecution has often been very 
efficacious in preventing the expression of opinions; it might be 
equally so if applied to the manner of expression—though a judg- 
ment on taste is proverbially difficult; but who supposes that it is 
possible to establish a consistent canon of good taste in anti- 
theological argument and hale every offender before the courts? As 
now administered the law is an incentive to bad taste. There is 
just sufficient danger to give violence of speech the appearance of 
courage; and courage is a quality universally admired. There is 
an invidiousness in trying to moderate the violence of those who 
are open to prosecution. It is impossible for a Freethinker to 
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remonstrate publicly with his less cultured colleague, since the 
remonstrance might set the law on his track and be used against 
him on his trial. It is even difficult to remonstrate privately with 
those embittered by the prosecution of their friends. The law, as it 
is administered, is an engine for silencing, not the advocates of 
scurrility, but the advocates of moderation. Above all, by pro- 
ducing a rankling sense of injustice, it excuses violence of language 
both to speakers and hearers. I have not heard any Christian 
Evidence lecturers lately, but in times gone by they equalled, if they 
did not excel, the Freethinkers in scurrility. What must be the 
feelings of all honest men when they see those on one side in a 
controversy untouched by the law, while those on the other side 
are liable to criminal prosecution? 

A question of a more difficult character has arisen in London. 
A speaker on Streatham Common has been ordered to give sureties 
for good behaviour because a disorderly mob resented his remarks 
and threatened violence. This is an extension of Mr. Balfour’s 
doctrine of *‘ the limits of human endurance.’’ The Pro-Boers com- 
plained that they were denied free speech; but apparently they 
should have considered themselves lucky, because, in addition to 
being put to silence, they were not arrested as a cause of disturb- 
ance. Meetings in public places raise, no doubt, some points of 
difficulty. When a Protestant clergyman in Arklow stationed 
himself in the fishermen’s quarter and pursued them even into 
their homes with stentorian denunciations of the Scarlet Lady, it 
was hardly an infringement of his liberty to insist that he should go 
further off.* Again, traffic must not be seriously impeded ; though 
this excuse has often been used most unfairly, as when the police 
attempted to suppress Sunday Socialist meetings in an East End 
street where there was no traffic on Sundays. But the case in 
Streatham is unaffected by these considerations. No house is 
within earshot, nor has anyone to pass the place on the way home. 
It is an open common where various movements and opinions are 
represented. In such places—numerous in London—few will not 
find some speakers to disagree with, and to agree with. In- 
dividualist and Socialist, Suffragist and Anti-Suffragist, Christian 
and Secularist vie with each other, if not in reason, at least in 
noise. The hearer who is dissatisfied with the fare provided at 
one platform goes on to another, and whether he is soothed by 


* It is pleasant to remember that on this occasion the Parish Priest of Arklow 
used his influence to restrain the Catholic population from violence. 
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Christian hymns or enlivened by Atheistic jokes, concerns himself 
alone. There is fare to suit all tastes. No doubt if it is once 
understood that by making a disturbance you can bring about the 
arrest of any speaker with whom you disagree there will be dis- 
turbances in plenty. During the South African war I was inter- 
rupted on Hampstead Heath by a spontaneous outburst of 
patriotism, carefully organised by the secretary of a neighbouring 
Conservative association. I expect the indignation at Streatham 


is equally ‘‘ spontaneous.’’ But however that may be, the plan 
adopted by the police seems excellently calculated—not to allay— 
but to produce such disturbances. S. H. Swinny 


COMTE’S MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN 


ComTeE’s mother, Felicité Rosalie Boyer, was born on January 
28th, 1764, married on December 31st, 1796, and died on March 
3rd, 1837. At the time of her marriage she was an orphan. She 
had four children—Isidore Auguste Frangois Xavier Marie, born 
January 19th, 1798; Alix Charlotte Marie, born June 23rd, 1800, 
died March 21, 1869; Hermance Louise Marie, born August 24th, 
1801, died November 19, 1801; and Adolphe Vincent Louis Marie, 
born December 27th, 1802, died September 23rd, 1821. She was a 
devout Catholic and it will be noted that all her children were 
called after the Virgin Mary, and most probably were put under 
Her special protection. By her letters we see that she was 
devoted to her husband and her children. Her eldest son had left 
Montpellier at the age of sixteen, and before that had been a 
boarder at the Lycée. She was always anxious about him, know- 
ing that he had ceased to be a Catholic at the age of fourteen. 
She complains that he does not write often enough, she fears that 
he is ill, she begs of him to keep away from bad company. ‘‘ To- 
morrow,” she says, writing on April 3rd, 1832, ‘‘ is the day of 
St. Isidore,* your patron saint. I will go and invoke him at Mass, 
so that God may protect you, for He can do everything.’’ Like a 
kind mother she looks after his temporal affairs, she sends him by 
the carrier jam, fruit, and cloth to make a suit. Letters are often 
sent by friends to save postage. In 1826, when Comte, as a result 
of the tremendous strain of his lectures on the Positive Philosophy, 


* Comte was always called Isidore by his family. It was he who chose 
Auguste out of his names. 
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went out of his mind, his father-in-law informed his father. His 
mother at once started for Paris on May 18th.. She remained there 
till December 18th. It is now known that it was she and not his 
wife who took him out of the lunatic asylum and thus, as he said, 
saved him from becoming permanently insane. His father paid all 
the expenses (£160) and for some time made his son an allowance. 

Comte had only been married before the civil authorities and 
his mother was anxious to have a religious ceremony. Comte would 
not go to a church, but she obtained permission from the Archbishop 
of Paris to have the marriage celebrated at his house, and it took 
place on December 2nd, 1826. Comte had only left the asylum on 
November 30th, and had not yet completely recovered. After 
signing the register he added to his name the words Brutus Bona- 
parte—two of the historical characters he most disliked. We must 
not be too hard on Madame Comte for this mockery of a solemn 
religious rite. The poor woman thought that the civil marriage 
was no marriage and possibly imagined that the madness was due 
to the wrath of Heaven. She erred only by excess of love and 
her error was due to her creed. After her death, Comte bitterly 
regretted that he had not been more considerate to her. He 
thought of her as a guardian angel enshrined in his memory. It 
is a pity that affection so often comes when it is too late. We 
should all be happier if we acted differently while there is yet time 
to do so. 

Of Comte’s brother Adolphe we know but little. He was a 
student of medicine, and also gave lessons in mathematics, but 
he was a great source of trouble to his parents, as he got into bad 
company and spent in riotous living the money provided to pay for 
his classes. He was sent to the West Indies and died at Fort 
Royal, in the island of Martinique, in his twentieth year. 

His sister Alix never married, but stayed at home devoting her- 
self to her father, ‘‘ looking after me with the tenderest care 
(as he says in a letter to his son). A large number of her letters 
to her brother have been published. From these we see that she 
suffered almost continually from very bad health, but in spite of 
this she managed to get about and take part in household affairs. 
She at first very much objected to Comte’s wife, but afterwards 
became friendly to her and tried to soften the differences between 
her and her husband. She, too, was a devout Catholic, but not a 
bigot, for she says that some of her friends were Protestants. 
She had no sympathy with the new religion founded by her brother, 


” 
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but she was very proud of him and was always glad to receive his 
books and to hear what he was doing. Comte left her a framed 
copy of his portrait, and requested his executors to pay her a small 
annuity. This was done by M. Laffette till her death in 1869. 
PauL DESCOURS. 


BIOIOIes 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By WityEtM Ostwatp. Translated by 
Thomas Seltzer. (London, Williams and Norgate; New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1g1t. 4s. net.) 


Since his retirement from the active practice of the science he 
has done so much to advance, the eminent Leipzig professor of 
chemistry has devoted time and energy to expounding, in language 
adapted to students of the special sciences, those philosophical 
views which his own experience as an investigator and as a teacher 
has led him to embrace. The present little work is a minor product 
of these later activities, and is the only one of his works on this 
subject that has made its appearance in an English, or rather an 
American, dress. The choice of a title for the translation is not a 
happy one. ‘‘ Natural Philosophy ”’ is frequently in England, and 
always in Scotland, employed as a synonym of physics. A better 
rendering of the German Naturphilosophie would be ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Nature.’’ Apart from a certain stiffness and a few minor 
defects, however, the translation is readable and accurate, and the 
book differs so considerably from any by an English writer that it 
was well worth while to make it available to readers unacquainted 
with the German original. | 

The author defines philosophy in its newer sense as ‘‘ the most 
general part of science,’’ and assumes a standpoint essentially 
identical with that of the positive philosophy. He rarely refers to 
any other author, but he is evidently familiar with the work of 
Comte, and quotes him for his classification of the sciences, which 
he adopts with two modifications. One of these, already proposed 
by several writers, is the interpolation of psychology between 
physiology and sociology ; the other is the placing of logic, defined 
as the science of manifoldness, at the base of the scale, preced- 
ing mathematics. Logic, as understood by Ostwald, has little or 
nothing in common with formal logic, and appears to consist 
partly of general principles which most of us would assign to the 
first philosophy, and partly of a treatment of the theory of groups 
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which belongs properly to the most general part of mathematics. 
The scheme is, however, one that deserves discussion, and the 
account of the process of logical reasoning as actually employed by 
scientific investigators (a very different thing from the logic of the 
text-books) is one of the best we have seen. Such reasoning about 
experience must appear deplorably superficial to metaphysical 
readers, but the reader who has himself performed an original 
scientific investigation, however small, will recognise Ostwald’s 
description of the process as a true one. 

The space devoted to the philosophy of the individual sciences 
is extremely restricted, and the few suggestive pages show the 
influence of the 
author’s name is generally associated. The application of the 
doctrine of energy derived from physics and chemistry to the 
phenomena of thought and of society has been attempted by the 
author in other works in a manner more ingenious than convincing, 


oe 


energetic’? view of nature with which the 


and such a passage as the following embodies a fallacy similar in 
kind to the materialistic fallacy he has attacked :— 


“Through the age-long effect of the blunder committed by Plato 
in making a fundamental distinction between mental life and physical 
life, we experience the utmost difficulty in habituating ourselves to the 
thought of the regular connection between the simplest physiological 
and the highest intellectual acts. Moreover, this contrast has been 
accentuated by the mechanical hypothesis. If we abandon the 
mechanical hypothesis and adhere to the summarisation of experience 
free from all hypotheses, as represented in the science of energy, this 
contrast disappears. For even if we concede the impossibility of con- 
ceiving thought as mechanical, there is no difficulty in conceiving of it 
as energetic, especially since we know that mental work is connected 
with expenditure of energy and exhaustion just as physical work is. 
However, the elucidation of this subject lies almost entirely in. the 
future, since the idea just developed has only begun to influence 
scientific work in this field. But judging from the results that have 
already been obtained we may hope for a speedy development.” 


The principal value of the doctrine of energy lies in our ability 
to obtain equations between the quantities of different kinds of 
energy involved in physical, chemical, or physiological changes. 
On the other hand, we know of no quantitative relation between the 
amount of thought produced by a brain and the energy liberated 
by the wear and tear of the brain cells, nor does it seem likely that 


the development of psychology in the near future will follow such 
a course. The conception is still less helpful in sociology. How- 
ever, this, which appears to us a use of a forced analogy, only 
makes its appearance in the last pages of the book, which may be 
thoroughly recommended as a clear and valuable introduction to 
the positive theory of knowledge. Crecir H. Descu 
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PAPERS ON INTER-RACIAL PROBLEMS, communicated to the 
First Universal Races Congress, London, July, 26-29, 1911. Edited 
by G. Spiller. P.S. King, and Son. 7s. 6d. 


RECORD OF THE PROCEEDINGS of the First Universal Races 
Congress. P.S. King, and Son. 1s. 


Much has already been written in the Posirivisr REvIEW on 
the Universal Races Congress, its papers and its discussions, but 
advantage may be taken of the publication of the record of its 
proceedings to make a brief survey of the whole volume of papers 
and the records. Speaking in general terms, the result is satis- 
factory. The ground is covered very completely, if we consider 
the limitations—such as the exclusion of politics 


laid down from 
the beginning; and with a few exceptions a high standard 1s 
maintained. There is a commendable absence of racial bitterness, 
whether on the side of the oppressor or the oppressed. The sub- 
jects are treated in a way that is neither superficial nor technical. 
Some of the papers contain a valuable record of carefully-tested 
facts. Among these may be mentioned Prof. Earl Finch on 
Racial Miscegenation and Dr. Du Bois on the Negroes in the 
United States. It is impossible to name all those that are worthy 
of praise, but foremost among them I would note Dr. Charles 
Eastman’s account of his own people, the North American Indians. 
The papers of Dr. Brajendranath Seal, Prof. Fouillée, Mr. Spiller, 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, Prof. Reinsch, and Mr. Hobson are all 
stimulating and interesting. Mr. John Gray endeavours to reach 
a numerical evaluation of the intellectual standing and oppor- 
tunities of a people. Dr. Mojola Agbebi, though Director of the 
Niger Delta Mission, makes a spirited defence of polygamy as it 
exists in Africa, and pays a glowing tribute to the work of Islam. 
Dr. Caldecott avoids all offence in his thoughtful paper on ‘‘The 
Influence of Missions.’? And though I severely criticised Sir 
Charles Bruce’s definition of ‘‘ conscience,’’ I must admit that he 
writes throughout with sympathy and good feeling. On the other 
hand, a few of the papers fall far below the standard of the book 
as a whole. I have already expressed my view on Dr. von 
Luschan’s defence of war. I will only add to this paper, the one 
on Hungary, with its ravings about the Holy Crown and its curious 
failure to appreciate the real work of St. Stephen. It is difficult 
to understand why Hungary, which ever since his time has been an 
integral part of the comity of Western nations, should have been 
given a place among the nations of the East. Nor is it quite 
obvious why the Bahai movement came before the Congress by 
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itsel{—why other religions, the Buddhist or the Catholic for in- 
stance, were not equally eligible to provide a message. That the 
new religion contains some old and excellent truths expressed in 
language that is often beautiful, is hardly a sufficient reason. 

As to the Record of the Proceedings, I will only express my 
satisfaction that an omission in Mrs. Besant’s account of Indian 
child marriages, due, no doubt, to want of time—she had not ex- 
plained that in many cases the first marriage was rather a be- 
trothal—has now been rectified. S. H. Swinny. 


HOME RULE PROBLEMS. Edited by Basit Witutams, with a Pre 
face by Viscount Haldane. P.S. King and Son. Pp. 203. ts. net. 
Those who are interested in Ireland will find this book a mine 

of information and argument. It contains sixteen papers by 

different hands on various subjects, ‘‘The Nationalist Movement 
since the Unon,’’ by G. P. Gooch, ‘‘ The Irish Language Move- 
ment,’’ ‘“ The Land Question,”’ “‘ Finance,’’ ‘‘ Ulster,’’ etc. There 

is also a short Bibliography drawn up by J. M. Robertson, M.P. 

One chapter shows the extent to which the Irish administration 

and statute law is already separate from that of England. The 

Rev. J. O. Hannay, Protestant Rector of Westport, better known 

as ‘‘ George A. Bermingham,’’ is fond of taking an independent 

line, and it is interesting to find that, in discussing the Religious 

Problem in Ireland, he makes light of any guarantees that may be 

inserted in a Home Rule Bill to satisfy the Protestants. But, 

though he thinks these paper defences would be of little use, he 
yet believes the Protestants would be quite safe under Home Rule, 
and for these three reasons: (1) They are too powerful a body to 
be oppressed easily ; (2) the power of the Priests is declining ; and 

(3) the cleavage of political parties under Home Rule would not 

follow the lines of religious differences—any party that would 

persecute Protestants would have to persecute its own adherents. 

The whole book is well worth reading. S. H. Swinny. 


Rex RAG REAP ELS 


The Sunday Meetings in Essex Hall will be resumed on 
December 3ist (7 p.m.}, the Day of All the Dead, when Mr. I. le 
Gould will speak. On January rst, at 8 p.m., Mr. S. H. Swinny 
will give the Annual Address and Review of the Yéar.- Further 
information will be found among the Notices. 
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The impossible has come to pass, the accomplished fact has 
been set aside, the irrevocable decision has been reversed, and the 
sundered province has been reunited. At last, after years of 
strenuous protest and of suffering, the determination of the Ben- 
galee people has triumphed and the Partition has been undone. 
The actual scheme, a Governorship for the whole of Bengal proper, 
with separate administrations for Behar (with Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur) and for Assam. is that long ago approved by Indian 
public opinion and pressed on the Government here by Sir Henry 
Cotton and others. It is a great victory. But how much disaffec- 
tion and turmoil might have been saved if the wishes of the 
Bengalees had not been flouted in the original scheme, or even if 
the just claims of the province had been recognised by the Liberal 
Government when it first came into office. The removal of the 
capital of India to Delhi is of much less interest, and it is difficult 
to tell whether it will be for good or evil. Indian public opinion, 
enlightened and powerful in Calcutta, scarcely exists in Delhi; 
and the influence of the methods of government employed in the 
comparatively backward province of the Punjab will be increased. 
On the other hand, the influence of European merchants and 
planters, an influence on the whole anti-Indian, will be diminished ; 
and the presence of Viceroy and Governor in the same city might 
have caused some awkwardness. More importantis the policy fore- 
shadowed of giving the Indians increased power in the Provincial 
Governments. But there is one point still undecided. It is the 
extent of the promised amnesty. If we are to enter on an era of 
peace and goodwill in India, it is very necessary that all those who 
are enduring long terms of imprisonment for sedition should be 
released. 

* * * 

I have so often expressed my disagreement with Lord Curzon— 
whose maleficent policy in Bengal is now reversed—that I have the 
more pleasure in recognising the service he has rendered in the 
last few weeks to the integrity and independence of Persia. I hope 
all readers of this Review will do their best to be present at the 
meeting in the Opera House, Kingsway, W.C., now fixed for 
January 15th, at 8 p.m. Tickets can be obtained from ‘‘ The 
Persia Committee,’’ 3A, Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. 


S. H. Swinny 


Mr. Hyndman in ‘‘The Records of an Adventurous Life ”’ 
(Macmillan and Co.) gives a very interesting account of the found- 
ing of the Social Democratic Federation. But the book contains 
much else. It gives his experience as a war correspondent in the 
war for the liberation of Italy, and his adventures in Australia, the 
islands of the Pacific, and the United States. Though he is a 
thorough-going democrat, he quite realises that leaders are neces- 
sary. This he illustrates by an anecdote of his Cambridge under- 
graduate days. Walking along the Cam he saw the University 
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boat going by, and thought it was a good boat and likely to win 
the University boat race. But speaking to a friend of his, who had 
been captain of the boats at Eton, he was informed that the boat 
had no chance. ‘‘ Why not?’ ‘‘ Because they have no stroke.”’ 
“But can’t they make a stroke? ’’ ‘‘ No; I have often heard of a 
stroke making a boat, but I’m damned if I ever heard of a boat 
making a stroke.’’ The author adds: ‘‘ How many times I have 
quoted that simple saying against the empty-headed fools of 
democracy who imagine, at present, that because men should be 
socially equal therefore leadership and initiative and, in a sense, 
authority become unnecessary.’’ This is good sound doctrine, but 
I hope that the stalwarts of the S.D.P. will not expel comrade 
Hyndman for reminding them of this truism. He remarks that he 
has often said of the Positivists that ‘‘ their theories are all wrong 
but their actions are all right.’’ But it would be indeed a strange 
world where erroneous theory led uniformly to right action. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Hyndman will write another book giving us 
his reminiscences to the present time, for the work stops about 
1889. PauL DESCOURS 
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tah ANNUAL ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Positivist Society in Essex Hall, January 1, 1912, 
by S. H. Swinny 


Wirn the growth of knowledge there has grown the recognition 
of human fraternity no longer confined to family and tribe, city and 
country, but embracing all the peoples that inhabit the earth, and 
there has grown also the hope of social justice within the nation, 
of peace without, so that the strong may no longer oppress the 
weak, and all may dwell together in amity. It is a hope that, ona 
first view of the events of the past year, may seem to have received 
little encouragement. Industrial enmity at home, wanton aggres- 
sion abroad, the fear of war, the destruction of nations, public 
faith broken, high ideals cast aside, private interest triumphant, 
such are the salient features in the record. But before we yield to 
discouragement, there are some qustions that should be asked and 
answered. How far are our troubles within the nation due to a 
disease of the body politic and how far are they the birth-throes of 
a better social state? Is the cause of Peace really losing ground, 
or are we deceived by the difference between expectations and 
results? Is there not reason for encouragement when we look at 
South Africa in the immediate past and at India in the present? 
Is there not hope in Ireland? The great lines of progress as we 
see them in a wide sweep of the past, to the men of each generation 
were hardly distinguishable amid the clash of interests, the ebb and 
,flow of good and evil, the mixture of small things with great. 
Each wave advances and retreats, but what is the set of the tide? 

It so happens that. there is one side of life, and that the one 
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which first suggested the thought of human progress, in which 
we can put our finger on the root of the evil, and in which the same 
causes that have produced the disease will, if they continue to act, 
provide the remedy. In the ordered development of the sciences, 
the simpler ones that deal with the world outside us necessarily 
developed first. But the same process that has led from Physics 
and Chemistry to Biology is leading now to Sociology. Instead of 
a materialised science, remote from human society and misleading 
when applied to human needs, we are approaching an era of 
socialised science, of which human civilisation is the main field. 
And as the great growth of science has led to an ever-increasing 
specialisation, so as science becomes more and more humanised, 
though we shall always want specialists, we shall also recognise 
the need of scientific philosophers, to co-ordinate the specialist's 
results, and subordinate them to Sociology and its applications— 
to the welfare and service of Man. For this no change, no revolu- 
tion is necessary—only the continued action of causes already in 
full activity. Nay, we can see even now the fruits of this progress. 
To take one instance, how often has the great discovery of Darwin 
in Biology been wrested to a social, or rather an anti-social, pur- 
pose. The survival of the fittest was to be the rule of politics, and 
the conflicts of classes and nations were the necessary, the only, 
means of securing that survival. And then, by a study which did 
not rise beyond the social races of animals, Kropotkin showed that 
a social race was strong by its social virtues, and the mutual aid 
its members could give one another, or in Biological language that 
altruism has a survival value. To the nightmare of a world of 
eternal conflict, there succeeds the vision of all the nations of the 
earth, each in its own way, serving Humanity and growing strong 
by their service. 

If in the internal affairs of this country, the question is asked : 
Which of all the events of the year has the most permanent im- 
port, both present and future? I should not name ‘‘The Parliament 
Act,”’ even though it is a notable stage in a continuous process of 
Western Civilisation, the elimination of heredity power; for the 
Parliament Act was the natural sequel of the rejection of the 
Budget by the Lords in r909—that gambler’s throw in which, blind 
to the signs of the times, they staked their veto against the chance 
of victory at a General Election. Still less should I name the 
Insurance Act; for that measure only touches the fringe of the 
great problem of the workers, the problem of how those who are 
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the main constituent of society may live in comfort, security and 
honour. That problem was raised directly by an event of far 
wider significance—the great strikes of last summer, especially 
that of the railwaymen, and the intervention of the Government 
tome Drine them tO.) ane tends “Jt “was ithe’ first strike 
in the country which, by threatening at once the industry of the 
whole country and the necessary supplies of the whole community, 
brought home to all the danger to the very existence of civilisation 
which results from an ill-organised industry. 

The immediate causes of the railway strike are obvious enough. 
In ten years, the cost of living has increased by some nine per 
cent., while wages have remained practically stationary; and that 
at the very time when the increase of education among the people 
and of luxury among the rich, would have made the workers dis- 
contented ‘even if their economic position had remained the same. 
This change for the worse is due neither to Free Trade nor to 
Protection: the rise in prices has been greater in protected 
countries, but we have not escaped. If it is due to the increased 
output of gold—just as the fall in real wages in the sixteenth 
century was due to the new silver, the fruit of the discovery of 
America—then it is all the more necessary that no effort should be 
spared to prevent a repetition of the misery that overtook the 
workers in that age. The demand of the railwaymen for an advance 
of two shillings on the living wage would only just supply the actual 
diminution of the last ten years. But to this primary cause of dis- 
content, another was added. An agreement for seven years had 
been made in 1907, and the companies refused to recognise the 
Unions, or allow the officials of the Unions to represent the men 
before the Conciliation Boards established under that agreement. 
Alone of the great industries of the country, the Railway Com- 
panies, with one exception, persevered in ignoring the Unions. 
With a falling wage and a rankling sense of injustice, is it wonder- 
ful that when only four years out of the seven were expired the 
men went out on strike? 

But the strike itself is hardly likely to have such far-reaching 
consequences as the action of the Government taken for the pur- 
pose of bringing it to an end. By this, I do not mean the employ- 
ment of the forces of the Crown for the purpose of keeping order. 
That is a duty imposed on every Government, and though it should 
be performed with a due sense of the proportion between means 
and ends, with care that the innocent do not suffer with the guilty, 
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and without panic and the cruelty that attends on panic, it is yet 
a work that cannot wait for nice calculations; and it must often 
be carried out by any instruments at hand, even though little fitted 
for the task. Whatever may be the case with the less organised 
workers in London, the mass of the English railwaymen, with ex- 
traordinary opportunities for mischief, acted throughout as self- 
respecting and law-abiding citizens of the community. But I 
am not prepared myself to criticise harshly any action solely 
directed to the maintenance of order. 

But other questions remain. It has of late years become the 
custom for the Government in case of serious labour disputes to 
offer mediation. This can in no sense be a real arbitration; for 
arbitration implies some fixed and recognised principles as a basis 
of decision. On questions of wages and profits no such agreement 
exists. What is a fair wage? What is a reasonable profit? Is 
there any relation between the two? In the absence of agreement, 
mediation must take the form of an estimate of powers of 
resistance. The stronger party, in the mediator’s opinion, fore- 
goes some of his advantage for an immediate settlement. But it 
is obvious that such a settlement will only last as long as the 
two parties retain the same relative strength, and can form no 
basis of permanent industrial peace. The far-reaching effects of 
the railway strike, the dangers to the whole industrial life of the 
nation, have led to proposals on the one hand that the workers 
should abandon the strike, an instrument so fatal to themselves as 
well as to their employers, and should trust solely to political 
action, and on the other, that compulsory powers of arbitration 
should be given to the Government. I cannot approve of either 
proposition. In a contest between numbers and wealth, though 
numbers may win in the excitement of a great crisis, the interests 
of wealth are far more continuous in their action, far less subject 
to the lassitude that follows great exertions. The forms of demo- 
cracy can easily be wrested to the ends of plutocracy. On the other 
hand, in the absence of fixed principles, compulsory arbitration 
would tend—often without the arbitrators being aware of their 
bias—to follow the lines of political and social forces. 

But it may be asked, Is it possible for a Government to allow 
the whole life of the country to be brought to a standstill? Are 
the great cities to be left without food 2 Is all work to be stopped 
and the workers left without wages? Is not, in such 


a case as the 
railway strike, the Government at least entitled to e 


nsure the due 
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performance of Government business, such as the carriage of the 
mails? If, however, the Government themselves supply labour to 
take the place of the strikers, they at once take sides in the 
dispute. If both sides have a duty to the public, the duty of the 
men is only that of every good citizen. The companies have this 
additional duty, that they have accepted a public trust, receiving in 
return what is virtually a monopoly, an obligation which it rests 
with them to fulfil. If they cannot obtain the co-operation of their 
men, by what argument can they claim that the State should 
come to their rescue, while they retain the privileges and control 
entrusted to them for the performance of duties which—whether 
by their own fault or not—they cannot perform. If the State, 
whenever such a crisis occurs, is to interfere in order to promote 
peace, still more if it is ‘actively to assist in the working of the 
railways, has not the Government a moral duty to impose such 
terms on the companies as the public interest may require? The 
companies cannot transfer their functions to the State in times of 
emergency, and yet claim to retain their old autonomy. 

It is very noticeable that the old Individualism of the extreme 
kind has completely passed away. No one proposes to abolish 
the State Post Office. Drainage by the voluntary co-operation of 
house-holders who think drains necessary, a plan which so de- 
lighted Herbert Spencer, is now scarcely conceivable. Perhaps, a 
careful scrutiny of the trend of opinions would show that what | 
will venture to call the old Socialism is following the old In- 
dividualism to the grave. It is probably an invention of their 
opponents that Socialists looked forward to the manufacture of 
poems and pictures as a function of the State. It is certain that 
there is a growing recognition of the great number of occupations 
in which individuality and artistic power must have their way. 
There is at once less fear of State intervention and less inclination 
to look upon State management as a universal panacea. In other 
words, the public mind is approaching the position long occupied 
by Positivists. It is the position held as long ago as 1871 by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison when in the teeth of the classical Political 
Economy then at the height of its power, he advocated the 
Nationalisation of the Railways. Assuredly, this is no specific to 
cure all ills. As we see by the example of France, it will not even 
prevent labour troubles; but, as Mr. Beesley well puts it in the 


Positivist Review for December, 
‘“‘it is better that such difficulties should be dealt with by statesmen who 
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are concerned for the general interest of the State, than by boards of 
directors, who have only to provide dividends for their shareholders, 
while throwing upon the Government the responsibility of maintaining 
order by the weapons of police and soldiers.” 
It is satisfactory to find that some of the companies have done 
now, what they ought to have done beforethe strike—raised wages to 
some approximation at all events of the rise in prices, and taken the 
first step towards recognition of the Unions. But it is before, and 
not during, a strike that the real opportunity for arbitration occurs. 
If matters are allowed to go on till the peace and prosperity of the 
whole community is concerned, then those who have to step in 
should have the means of preventing a recurrence of the crisis. 
There are two opposite errors seen in discussions on proposed 
changes of institutions. The most widely prevalent in the past 
was the tendency to exaggerate the effect of such changes; but 
from this error sad experience is rescuing us. Parliaments elected 
on a wide franchise, at their best only serve to register the will of 
average mediocrity ; at their worst they become the instruments of 
powerful or noisy minorities. The transference of powers to a 
bureaucratic State only extends the evils of bureaucratic adminis- 
tration—its want of initiative and elasticity, its slavish conformity 
to precedent, its carelessness of public opinion, it may even be— 
where the bureaucracy is drawn chiefly from one cl'ass—its sub- 
servience to class prejudice. But it is not well that the public, 
disabused of its irrational hopes, should take refuge in the opposite 
error, and think that the form of institutions is unimportant, that 
politics are all a fraud, and organisation a sham. A case in point 
is seen in the extravagant hopes entertained on the subject of 
international arbitration, and the disillusion that has followed 
recent events. The truth lies between these two extremes. It is 
a good thing that there should be the means of arbitration for 
those who desire it. But there are no means of compelling a 
resort to its services, and in the present state of opinion, there 
cannot well be such. The provision of facilities will never of itself 
bring about their use. Behind institutions, there must be the 
human will to make them work to human advantage. Peace must 
be built on the desire of peace and the love of justice. 


In spite of Hague Tribunals and the zeal for arbitration, we 
have been very near war in the last few months; and that not a 
war of the kind to which we have been long accustomed against 
some foe far below us in military resources, but against one of the 
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Great Powers of the world. The escape gives us a time for 
reflection. In some ways it is of good omen. I ventured nearly 
three years ago(Posirivist Review, April, 1909) to express my dis- 
belief—not in the supposed design of Germany against England, 
which may, for all I know, have existed in many German brains— 
but in the concentration of policy on that design, which could 
alone make it successful. It was only one of several directions 
towards which the Pan-German ideal would necessarily lead. Nor 
was I at all persuaded that those who direct the policy of Germany 
were ready for a programme of wild adventure. All that has 
happened has confirmed this view. In 1900 the Germans, repre- 
sented as so eagerly waiting for a chance, let the great oppor- 
tunity of the Boer war pass by. Practically defenceless, univer- 
sally unpopular, we remained unattacked. In the past year, these 
same Germans, represented as so eager to pick a quarrel, so 
ready to take offence, had unusual cause in the course of events 
connected with Morocco. Yet they suffered what to the great mass 
of Germans must have seemed a diplomatic defeat; and after all 
the peace remained unbroken. Is it not almost time to reconsider 
our attitude, and to ask whether all the danger of war lies with 
Germany? I have no wish to see the Germans marching on Paris, 
or to grudge what safety the French may gain from our friendship. 
But if we are bound to support France, we ought at least to insist 
that we shall only be expected to support her in the ways of 
righteousness, and that we shall not endanger our relations with 
Germany in order that France may exploit Morocco.* It is only 
on that condition that the entente with France is to be borne. 
There is, indeed, one danger, highly improbable but not quite 
impossible, which would tax our resources to breaking point. The 
empire is most vulnerable, not as used once to be said, on the 
North-West frontier of India, still less in the European seas, but 
in that frontier of 3,500 miles which separates Canada from the 
United States. It is therefore of vital importance to us to culti- 
vate feelings of fraternity between this country and the great 
American Republic—nations which, in spite of old feuds, have so 
many ties in languages, literature and civilisation. It was, there- 
fore, of good omen that the President of the Republic should 
propose a general treaty of arbitration between the two countries. 
But the growing friendliness between England and the United 


* But perhaps we might find in our Egyptian mill-stone the real cause of the 
support we have given France in Morocco. 
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States would be of little avail if it did not extend to Canada. In 
the course of the year, the Governments of President Taft and that 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier entered into negotiations for a treaty of 
reciprocity. Congress, under the influence of the growing trend 
towards freedom of trade, ratified the treaty. Canada, as the result 
of a general election, refused the treaty and ended Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s long term of power. It was the first piece of good 
fortune that the Protectionists of this country had had in their 
campaign of repeated failure. But on a closer examination of 
Canadian opinion, it is seen how secondary was the economic 
influence in this unexpected decision. The opponents of the treaty 
had little success in proving that it would be economically injurious 
to Canada. It was the fear of American domination that won them 
their victory. The English called this Imperialism, the Americans 
across the border, Provincialism, but to the Canadians it was 
Nationalism. With every geographical disadvantage—a narrow 
strip between the Republic and the eternal snows, in one place 
almost discontinuous, with two separate races and languages, on a 
slender and not very ancient tradition there has been growing up 
a national consciousness, which the United States finds an insur- 
mountable barrier, and England, with all her pride of Empire, will 
offend at her peril. And while we recognise that the Canadians had 
a more respectable motive in rejecting the treaty than a desire to 
protect the profits of the manufacturers of Toronto, it would be 
ungenerous to fail in acknowledging the good temper with which 
the people of the United States have accepted the decision of the 
people of Canada. 

This past year which opened with so much promise for the 
cause of peace and international arbitration has ended amid the 
injustice and the horrors of the Italian invasion of Tripoli. In the 
fiftieth year from the union of nearly all Italy under one govern- 
ment, in the country of Mazzini and Garibaldi and so many other 
heroic defenders of liberty, on the flimsiest pretexts ever alleged to 
excuse a war, almost without warning in its commencement, and 
it is to be feared with no little barbarity in its execution, the 
seizure of Tripoli stands out as one of the worst crimes that has 
disgraced our age. For the Italian people—among the most peace- 
ful of all peoples—who have been dragged into the war for no 
real interest of their own, but who are already paying the penalty 
in the blood of their sons and the treasure that has been wrung 
from their poverty, the people of this country who in South Africa 
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erred and suffered in as bad a cause, can have nothing but pity. 
The expected campaign of a few weeks has already lengthened into 
months, and the eternal sands of the desert remain unconquered 
and unconquerable; and the sons of the desert oppose their fearless 
valour to the resources of their enemy. In the presence of this 
crime, the nations of Europe—separated by their own jealousies 
and silenced by their own shame—made no protest. They were 
fresh from the negotiations on Morocco, in which the interests and 
wishes of the people of Morocco played no part. And meantime, 
those stout patriots in Constantinople who had freed their country 
from one of the strongest tyrannies in the world, have seen 
Europe, which respected the integrity of Turkey under Abdul 
Hamid, permit its violation under his successor at whose elevation 
all the world rejoiced. The Young Turks have been blamed be- 
cause they did not at a stroke undo the evils of generations, be- 
cause they did not produce harmony among a chaos of warring 
races and sects, because they spent too much on arms and too little 
—so it was said—on education. At least they ended the long reign 
of espionage, and put new hope and life into millions of their 
countrymen. Now they are told that no nation can expect to main- 
tain itself unless it can defend itself by its own prowess in the 
field; and the friends of reaction point to the immunity from attack 
which Abdul Hamid enjoyed. May the Young Turks, in the ad- 
versity which has befallen them, still keep the same high courage 
that sustained them during the time of the ancient tyranny they 
overthrew. 

It is one of the worst evils of the chaos in International 
morality that to a weak Power the time of reform within is the 
moment of danger from without. In Mexico, indeed, where the 
long reign of Porfirio Diaz has come to an end, the danger seems 
to have passed. In spite of all the errors of his old age and of the 
injustice that was wrought in his name, so wefl did he do his 
work, so strong did he leave the feeling for order in a country 
once noted for disorder, that all attempts to renew the turbulence 
of former times seem to have failed. In Portugal, the Republic, 
whose ruin has been so often foretold, still stands. In China—most 
surprising of all revolutions—we already hear ominous mutterings 
of the needs of intervention by the Powers to restore order. But in 
Persia this intervention has been exercised—to the ruin, it is to be 
feared, of the popular cause. How bravely against enormous odds 
the Persians opposed the foreign influences admitted by the ruler 
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of the country, the ex-Shah, with what varying fortunes the fight 
went on, and how at length the Revolutionists triumphed and the 
Shah was deposed, is in all our memories. I will only recall 
one incident. When the Persian delegates visited this country, 
they declared that they would rather remain under the absolute 
despotism of the Shah than give any opportunity for the inter- 
position of Russia. Such men deserved to win; their nation— 
that has survived during so many ages—deserves to live. Great 
will be the shame, if by any act of ours we fail in sympathy with 
the aspirations of the Persian people—greater still the shame if we 
have bound ourselves to assist Russia in subverting Persia’s 
freedom. 

As in the case of other countries bent on the exploitation of the 
weak, the Russians have not failed to assure the world that they 
are interfering in Persia for Persia’s good. When we turn to 
Russia itself and the countries that are already within its grip, we 
can form some estimate of the value of its benevolent intentions. 
To the long tragedy of Poland, one more wrong is to be added, 
the severance—to conduce to its more complete Russianising—of a 
Polish province from the mother country. In Finland, the liberties 
so often guaranteed by Imperial promises, so lately restored, seem 
now in danger of final overthrow. In Russia itself the hopes of the 
Revolution have given place to reaction. This is the saviour of 
Persia. 

It has never been usual for those who act as the spokesmen of 
our Society to assert in unctuous phrases the disinterested conduct of 
England. We have never failed to blame where we thought blame 
was deserved, whether in India or in Egypt or in South Africa. 
To-day a more pleasant task lies before me; for in the greatest of 
all dependencies of the Empire a new policy has begun, a new 
era has opened. The Partition of Bengal was of all the proceed- 
ings of the reaction in India—a reaction let us hope for ever at an 
end—the one most significant of Anglo-Indian contempt for Indian 
feelings and convictions. There have been other measures more 
fraught with injustice and actual suffering ; but not one has ever 
been forced on India with such contempt of public opinion. Nearly 
six years ago, I pointed out in the Posirivist Review (March, 
1906), as others had already done in other places, how the Parti- 
tion might be altered in the very way that has now been followed. 
I foretold the disasters that have resulted from an obstinate ad- 
herence to a hated policy. Everything I then said has come true. 
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Now, happily, the pretence that the accomplished fact, the chose 
jugée, could never be reconsidered, has been abandoned, and the 
severed Province has been re-united. But if only this had been 
done in 1906, how much misery and ill-feeling would have been 
avoided, how many that now sit within prison walls would be 
free! Yet it is a great thing that justice should have been done 
at last, and the Indian people should know the power of strenuous 
and persistent constitutional agitation. The good sense and high 
tradition of India have rejected the methods of physical violence 
that some of the wilder spirits favoured. The Indians recognised 
that these methods belonged to an earlier and less civilised age. 
It was the happy fortune of the Government, which perhaps after 
their long delay they hardly deserved, that the concession could be 
made, not to disturbers of the public peace, but to the steady and 
unwearying persistence of the Bengalees supported by the whole 
of India. Compared with the reversal of the Partition, the change 
of capital to Delhi is immaterial. It is, however, of the first 
importance that there should be a wide and generous amnesty for 
all political offences. 

With such an event at its close, can we say that there is nothing 
to encourage us in the past year? And the new year opens with 
new hopes—above all, the hope that a wrong still nearer to us may 
be redressed. At last, after so many failures and so many dis- 
appointments, it would seem that there is good prospect of the 
national aspirations of Ireland receiving the recognition that has 
been so long demanded, and of the long feud between the two 
nations being closed by a lasting friendship, a good hope that the 
policy which has already brought peace to South Africa and is 
bringing peace to India, may at last bring peace and goodwill 
between Ireland and England. 


PinOGhESoceusidim ol GAL SOCIAL. MORAL 


By THE LATE Dr. J. H. BRIDGES 


Wuat is Progress? In the first place it is organic growth—a 
silent, slow process, as contrasted with noisy agitation, the bitter 
acrimony of political dispute. These things may be necessary, 
often are necessary; but they are not Progress. If you are perpetu- 
ally blasting the rock, or scraping the wall, you cannot expect the 
lichens to grow on it. Nor will the harvest come if ploughing goes 
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on all the year round. When the land is cleared of weeds and well 
worked with the spade, and the right sort of seed sown, then for the 
first time Progress begins. No more torturing of the ground then. 
Leave things alone. Wait the issue. Otherwise there is no growth. 

But what does growth result in? (a) Multiplication of cells; 
(b) Differentiation, Specialisation. 

(a) The multiplication of elementary cells is one of the lowest 
forms of Progress, needful as a basis for the rest, hurtful and 
destructive when exclusive. Here, biological parallels are very 
instructive to us. Cancer is an undue multiplication of elementary 
cells at the expense of higher and more complicated tissues. This 
growth is extremely rapid. Another instance of mere multiplication 
is that of the rabbit in Australia. Who cannot see that the same 
thing holds good of men, both in overcrowded communities and in 
new countries; in England, since the introduction of the steam- 
engine, with an unbounded commerce; and in the United States 
with, till lately, a vast area of unoccupied land? It is easy to see 
that muitiplication by itself—the mere increase of numbers—is not 
Progress. 

(b) Now let us come to differentiation. The germ, whether 
animal or plant, is all of a piece—homogeneous. Presently, as 
cells multiply, some of them elongate and harden and become fibres, 
others join themselves endwise together and become tubes, others 
remain simple cells. In short, tsssues form. In animals some of 
‘these tissues receive impressions of light and of sound and of 
smell; others have the function of contracting themselves, and 
thereby of propelling the whole animal, or part of the animal, 
through space. Precisely the same process is observable in every 
community, Division of Labour was observed long ago by Adam 
Smith—far earlier by Plato and Aristotle. Division or specialisa- 
tion of trades and occupations tends always to become more and 
more minute. In a great town each profession is sub-divided. In 
medicine there are consultants and general practitioners, and the 
former may confine themselves to some special organ, the eye, 
the ear or the chest. So in the building trade we have masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, painters, etc. In the intellectual functions 
there is the increasing specialisation of science. Division of 
labour, specialisation of functions is an essential feature of Pro- 
gress, whether biological or sociological. Is this the end towards 
which we strive, that we should each of us be turned into a wheel 
or a screw or a plank in the great machine of civilisation? Would 
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not this be the most degraded form of slavery? Even the eternal 
inertia of Paradise would be better. 

The Progress we regard as our goal cannot, then, be here. We 
must look elsewhere. Let us still take Biology for our guide so 
far as it will lead us. Is there nothing that distinguishes the higher 
‘organisms from the lower except this division of labour, this 
differentiation of parts and of functions? Compare a tree with a 
mass of sea-weed. In the tree a severe injury to the roots or the 
bark will affect the whole. There is a continuity in the nutritive 
channels. Passing to higher animal organisms, the contrast is 
even more striking. Here, there is not merely continuity of blood- 
vessels, answering to the channels for sap in the plant, but innerva- 
tion. Impressions of light, heat, electricity, sound, odour, touch, 
made on any part are conveyed to the centre, and consequent 
muscular reactions radiate and direct the movement of the whole. 
In the higher organisms there is greater specialisation of’ parts, 
but also greater harmony. The parts do not grow upon the 
organism as mistletoe grows upon an apple-tree: they are bound 
up with its life. In Sociology there is an obvious parallel. A 
primitive tribe is a loose aggregation of families. There is no 
census, and small account is taken of those killed in battle or 
murdered. In a civilised community a murder in a Somersetshire 
village, a mining accident in Durham, a speech in Brighton or 
Midlothian sets the whole country astir. Railways and telegraphs 
have hastened this. But the beacon-fires spread the news of the 
Armada quickly enough through the length and breadth of 
England, and the Queen’s speech at Tilbury was known quite soon 
enough for all practical purposes. 

Here, then, in this highest process of life, this integration, 
harmonising all the vital functions into a whole, which characterises 
the highest organisms, we seem to have got what we want. This 
is the Progress which iis our goal. Herbert Spencer defined Evolu- 
tion as the passage from indefinite homogeneity to definite hetero- 
geneity. Progress in the Positivist conception is Evolution 
considered from a human standpoint. 

There remains one more thing to be added. Sociology is based 
on Biology, not identical with it. It is a characteristic of Society 
that the units in the social state are independent. Hence the 
problem is to reconcile co-operation with independence. Here we 
leave Biology altogether. The problem presents itself in this way : 
How to attain that social state in which each member shall freely 
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work for the harmony of the whole? This is a moral problem. 
Co-operation is so necessary that in early stages of civilisation it 
has to be brought about by compulsion, by slavery, war, conquest, 
despotism. ‘The law was our schoolmaster to bring us” to 
Humanity. There is much compulsion in our own time: military 
service in some countries; protection of life and property; taxation; 
compulsory education and sanitation. It is theoretically possible 
that none of these things should be needed. Imagine a society 
in which all men were honest, sympathetic and merciful, and all 
moderately endowed with cultivated intelligence. Neither police 
nor soldiers would be needed, nor perhaps rates for the relief of the 
poor and for education. Government would be necessary simply 
to direct enterprises in the most effective and economical way. 

We come then to this conclusion. Ethical Progress is not 
merely the highest and most important kind of Progress, but it 
includes all the other kinds. A society of this ideal kind would 
be perfectly aware of the importance of material wealth, of scien- 
tific discovery, of mechanical invention as a means of economising 
labour and making the Earth a better dwelling-place for Man. 
Moral Progress sums up every other kind. Of the four kinds of 
Progress—moral, intellectual, physical, material—in virtue, in 
education, in health, in wealth—all are good if regarded as parts 
and not as wholes; but the first, as we view it, sums up all. 


ANGLO-FRENGH {RELATIONS 


I am sorry to see that certain chauvinists who, for literary 
reasons, have the ear of the French public, think that the favour- 
able moment has at last come for rushing into what one of them, in 
the Echo de Paris, calls *‘ the inevitable war involved in every 
article of the treaty of Frankfort.’’ They think it favourable, first, 
because even the quietest French citizens fired up at the brutal 
menace of Agadir; and, secondly, because they imagine, quite 
erroneously, that England has reasons of her own for desiring 
war. M. Maurice Barrés devotes himself to keeping alive in 
Alsace-Lorraine the vain hope of approaching deliverance. Count 
Albert de Mun, considered by many to be the first of contemporary 
orators, denounces the timidity of the Ministry which did not at 
once send a cruiser to Agadir. M. Delafosse draws encourage- 
ment from the speech of Sir Edward Grey, though he thinks it 
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might have been more enthusiastic. M. Dérouléde detects in it a 
design of setting a limit to the coming triumph of the French arms. 
All these chauvinists are also open and hitter enemies of the Re- 
publican constitution, which they know would be imperilled by war, 
whether it ended in victory or defeat. 

There are mischievous firebrands in every country; men who 
are thirsting for war. I hope, and firmly believe, that all French- 
men would unite to repel an invasion of their motherland. But I 
am also convinced that the immense majority of them have wisely 
abandoned all intention of attempting to recover Alsace-Lorraine, 
though they may not like to say so. It is desirable, therefore, that 
they should not be deluded into thinking that there is any party in 
England, great or small, which would consent to aid them in any 
such enterprise. England should have resisted the separation im 
1870. It is now irremediable. A time may come when Germany 
will give those provinces Home Rule. They will never be taken 
from her by force. 

When it became known some six years ago that France was 
again menaced with invasion we were wiser and bolder than in 
1870. Lord Lansdowne very properly warned the German Govern- 
ment that public opinion here would insist on meeting that step by 
war. But an overwhelming weight of English opinion would have 
been against aggressive war. And so it is now. 

French friends writing to me ask whether the entente has lost 
any of its popularity here. I will answer the question frankly to 
the best of my belief. Many Englishmen—I among them—are 
grievously disappointed that recent French Cabinets, manipulated 
by financial sharks, and goaded by anti-republican chauvinists, 
should have broken the treaty of Algeciras by seizing Casablanca 
and marching to Fez, and so dragging us to the brink of an un- 
necessary and, therefore, abominable, war. All readers of the 
Positivist REvIEW know that from its foundation I have never 
ceased to urge that we must stand by France if she is attacked ; 
and I do so still, for the sake not of England and France alone, 
but of all Europe, including the pacific proletariat of Germany her- 
self. But if there are any Frenchmen in danger of being deluded 
by the foolish vapouring of the writers above-mentioned, they 
would do well to remember that England is not bound to France by 
any treaty of alliance, and that the conduct of our Government at 
any given moment will be determined by the public opinion pre- 
vailing at that moment, which no Ministry will venture to disobey. 
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If France were to provoke a war she would alienate public opinion 
here. 

As for Russia, it is no doubt her interest to take the part of 
France. But whether the Tsar and his Ministers will think it is 
their interest is what no one can foresee. One thing is self-evident ; 
Russia will never aid France to recover Alsace-Lorraine. 

ES. BEESLEY 


THE TEACHING@OP NIE TT ZSCHe 


THERE are some thinkers whose works are instructive, not on 
account of the truths which they present, but rather because 
of the erroneous nature of their doctrines. They are instructive 
because such writers exhibit the errors and fallacies to which they 
have committed themselves in a striking manner, in a way that 
compels our attention and demands refutation. We may say that 
the general effect of their work is to display the true doctrines in 
a clearer and more effective light, by contrasting them vividly 
with the false ones. 

Amongst this class of thinkers, from whose very errors we 
may draw valuable instruction and enlightenment, a high place 
must be given to the German writer, F. W. Nietzsche. He was 
a most notable instance of the error due to a misreading of history, 
owing to the want of a sound theory of European civilisation, and 
he displayed this error in the most striking manner in the case 
of Christianity. The latter was said by Nietzsche to be ‘‘ The one 
undying stain on humanity,’’ it was ‘‘ the most perverse cor- 
ruption of humanity.’’ In one of his latest works, the ‘‘ Anti- 
christ,’’ these remarkable words occur: ‘‘ Christianity was the 
vampire of the Imperium Romanum—in the night it undid the 
immense achievement of the Romans in obtaining the site for a 
grand civilisation.’”’ Such language, of course, betrays a total 
misconception of the true nature and objects of a great religion 
which in its time performed inestimable services for European 
civilisation, and which is therefore entitled to our respect and 
gratitude. But we may well ask ourselves: How came a thinker 
of such undoubted ability as Nietzsche to form such an erroneous 
estimate of Christianity? Why did he misread his history so 
woefully as this? The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
Nietzsche fell into the very common error of applying the principles 
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of a simpler science in order to explain the facts of a more complex 
one. This error of interpreting higher sciences by lower ones was 
termed “materialism” by Comte, who pointed out the extremely 
serious consequences of committing the error, especially in the 
case of social and moral phenomena. With Nietzsche the error 
took the form of a most unjustifiable application of biological 
principles to a field of thought where they are entirely out of 
place, because they are overruled by a higher principle, a 
sociological one. Nietzsche looks at human society just as he 
would look at the case of an individual plant or animal; it is a 
mere matter of biology with him. And even hére he is not 
thoroughly consistent. The biologist regards the present life- 
forms as the result of a long evolution, and when he has succeeded 
in tracing this evolution far back by means of fossil-forms he 
still regards all the past epochs of the animal’s life as necessary 
phases of its evolution. If Nietzsche and his followers were really 
consistent in their application of biological principles to history, 
they would see that it was impossible for Christianity to fill, as it 
did, the stage of European history for so many centuries during 
the Middle Ages, unless Christianity had at that time fulfilled a 
really useful and necessary social function. The true spirit of 
studying history is that of Comte, who taught us that we are to 
study it in a scientific manner; we are not to be prejudiced against 
any of the past historical epochs, for they are all essential parts 
of the life-history of Humanity. 

Owing to his wrong use of Darwinian principles, Nietzsche 
made a distinction between what he called two different forms of 
morality—aristocratic and slave morality. The morality of 
Greece and Rome was of the aristocratic type, the mass of the 
people may be said to have existed for the benefit of the few. 
According to Nietzsche that highly proper state of things was all 
upset when Christianity came into the world with its slave morality. 
Consequently he looked upon the Christian religion, with its 
doctrines of pity and sympathy, as a retrograde thing, as a crafty 
device of the low and ignorant populace to get the better of their 
superiors and so keep them out of their proper place. This view 
of the matter is obviously a complete inversion of the truth. In 
order to create a healthy and well-balanced social organism, men’s 
feelings as well as their thoughts and active powers needed 
development, and in developing human feeling Christianity played 
an all-important part in the evolution of modern society. What 
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Nietzsche called a slave morality was really a more social form 
of morality than that which had characterised the Graeco-Roman 
world, and therefore it was successful. It gained the day because 
it was the fittest form of morality for the social organism at that 
time ; it was truly a case of the survival of the fittest. While we 
may agree with Nietzsche in condemning the extreme asceticism 
of medizval Christianity which was one of the unfortunate con- 
sequences of its possession of an absolute theological creed, we 
must regard the altruistic spirit of Christianity as a precious 
possession, to be valued equally with Greek thought and Roman 
polity, as forming the basis of modern civilisation. 

Nietzsche looked upon human society as a mere method for 
producing superior individuals, as if it were only a case similar 
to that of the raising of more perfect specimens of plants or 
animals. Everything was in his view to be sacrificed to that one 
consideration. Indeed, he compared society to a pyramid, at 
the apex of which are his superior persons; it is only the apex that 
matters, the base merely exists to support that apex. In other 
words, according to Nietzsche, society ought to exist for the sake 
of breeding a superior class of people, his ‘‘ Supermen.’’ Let us 
contrast this crude biological view of the matter with the true 
sociological doctrine. The sociologist knows that society is a very 
complex whole, all the parts of which are necessary for the welfare 
of the whole. Society is not a mere loose collection of independent 
individuals; if it were, then the doctrines of Nietzsche would 
possess a great deal of justification. On the contrary, society is 
an organism, and the various classes of society must be regarded 
as fulfilling necessary functions in that organism. What are 
called the higher classes of society are, or ought to be, the 
servants of society, and not as Nietzsche would have them, its 
masters. The only justification for the existence of these special 
classes is their fulfilment of special duties; they exist, therefore, 
not for their own benefit, but for the benefit of society as a whole. 

The one-sided and consequently erroneous view of the subject 
taken by Nietzsche is shown very clearly in the distinction which 
he drew between what he called the ‘‘ Will to Live ’’ and the ‘‘ Will 
to Power.’’ By the former he meant those social forces which 
tend to the self-preservation of the life of society, what Comte 
called “ social order,’’ the forces which keep society together as 
a working machine. By the ‘‘Will to Power’’ we are to under- 
stand the creative and progressive forces of society, represented 
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by the great poets, artists, men of science, philosophers and 
statesmen, that is, the forces which are typical of human progress. 
Now Nietzsche regarded order and progress as essentially an- 
tagonistic forces, having nothing in common with each other, 
except, of course, in so far as he was forced to recognise that 
no progress could take place in the absence of an already existing 
order. He thought, however, that the claims of progress were 
paramount over those of order, and that we ought to be ready to 
sacrifice order to progress. We are told that “Mankind en masse 
sacrificed in order to ensure the growth of a single stronger species 
of men—that would be progress.’’ In the same spirit Nietzsche 
contrasts the noble with the good. The merely good is in his view 
far inferior to the noble, so he tells us that ‘‘ The noble one wisheth 
to create something new and a new virtue. The good one willeth 
that old things should be preserved.’’ Now in all this we have 
the point of view of the mere breeder of plants and animals. It 
is not the view of the true sociologist. That is to be found in the 
luminous aphorism of Comte: ‘‘ Progress is the development of 
‘Order,’’ it is the evolution, the unfolding of the existing order 
of things. There is, therefore, no antagonism whatever between 
order and progress, nor need we in any way sacrifice the one to the 
other. Nietzsche, however, is so possessed by the idea that 
progress is everything, in the shape of creating a higher race of 
men, that he is willing to sacrifice everything to that one con- 
sideration. In any case such sacrifice would be perfectly useless, 
for to do away with human pity and sympathy would mean the 
removal of the very cement which holds society together—it would 
involve the utter destruction of modern civilisation. 

When a powerful writer like Nietzsche, and such he assuredly 
was, gives utterance to his thoughts with such deep conviction 
and force, we may be sure that somewhere or other in the husk 
of error there is a kernel of truth, however small, and in this case 
it is by no means a small one. And here we come to the one 
point in which we may feel ourselves whole-heartedly with 
Nietzsche. The one valuable truth he teaches us is that 
‘society should assume a greater responsibility in the matter of the 
future of our race. We certainly do need a much deeper sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of our descendants. In so far as 
Nietzsche has by his powerful writing forced many people to 
consider this great question seriously, he has done good work, for 
which we owe him gratitude, and for which we may well forgive 
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him the amazing errors. of his doctrines. Where we feel bound 
to differ from him is on the question of the best means to adopt 
for the future improvement of society. We do nt believe that 
it is necessary to sacrifice the mass of society for the sake of a 
few superior individuals; what is wanted is the raising of the 
whole mass of society, and the respective claims of order and 
progress in this respect admit of being perfectly reconciled... The 
way to that reconciliation lies in the general adoption by society 
of the principles of Eugenics. While not abating in one iota the 
active practice of the most valuable of all human qualities, 
sympathy, we can still work for the realisation of the noble ideal 
which Nietzsche had so much at heart, the improvement of our 
race. For that purpose what we have to do is to combine thought 
with our sympathy; we have to act from social feeling, but we 
must first think in order to act. 

This very remarkable writer has obtained considerable influence 
in recent years, especially amongst literary men, on the Continent 
and in this country. That influence would appear to be mainly 
due to his brilliant literary powers, for Nietzsche was certainly 
one of the greatest literary forces that modern Germany has 
produced. One can only regret that such magnificent gifts were 
not devoted to the exposition of sounder social and moral doctrines. 
Many of Nietzsche’s sayings are very beautiful and are fraught 
with the deepest wisdom, such as the oft-quoted line from his great 
poetical masterpiece, beautiful alike in its expression and its truth: 

Thoughts which come on dove’s feet rule the world. 
H. GORDON JONES 


Bro LOTS. 


GOKDON AT KHARTOUM. By Wi trrip ScawEn Biunt. (Stephen 
Swift and Co., Ltd. 15s. net.) 


In this book Mr. Blunt continues the story of our dealings with 
Egypt, which will ever remain the great blot on the Liberal 
Ministry that held office from 1880 to 1885, and which so injured 
the good name of England. In his preface he vigorously defends 
his own action in denouncing these misdeeds :— 


I have been reproached with lack of patriotism in that I have made 
it my business of late years to denounce the errors and _ political 
misdeeds of my fellow-countrymen in Egypt. In answer to this I can 
only say that I belong to a generation of Englishmen holding an 
idea of patriotism entirely different from that now accepted, and one 
that I think saner. According to the teaching of my youth the patriotic 
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idea was essentially connected with the love of the land of one’s birth, 
the passion of courage which prompted Thermopyle and Bannock- 
burn, and the thousand and one battles where men have stood up in 
defence of their homes against invading strangers; also with that other 
moral courage which strengthened a man to oppose in speech the folly 
of his fellow men whom he saw doing dishonour to that land. 

The later idea of patriotism is one of ‘‘ solidarity with the enter- 
prises, often criminal,’’ of cosmopolitan finance. 

All Mr. Blunt’s admiration for Gordon and his indignation 
at the treatment he received, cannot conceal the utter unfitness of 
that heroic Knight-errant for the work entrusted to him. He was 
no judge of character. He admired Leopold and looked on “‘ his 
Congo scheme as a humanitarian enterprise for the suppression of 
the slave trade.’’ Nubar said of him, ‘‘ He reads the Bible all the 
morning—and then gets up and orders a man to be hanged.”’ 
He was. really far nearer to the fanatical Soudanese than to the 
politicians and financiers at home whose tool he was. Yet he never 
understood the Mahdi, and perhaps sealed his doom by the crown- 
ing mistake of offering a Sultanate to that devoted leader. 
Christianity, as understood by Gordon, was an insurmountable 
hindrance to a just understanding of the situation. 

But the book is not only an eloquent plea for public righteous- 
ness, it also contains a mass of interesting and valuable informa- 
tion on the public men and events of the time; and those who are 
inclined to blame the author’s readiness to sacrifice the reputation 
of his contemporaries should remember that in his zeal for truth 
he does not hesitate to lay bare to the world many passing 
thoughts committed to his diary, thoughts which show that like 
others, he was not without some touches of human vanity and 
human error. Many delightful instances of false prophecy or 
unjustifiable praise are recorded. Chamberlain, according to 
Morley in 1884, was the man of the future—a true Radical and one 
who would never change. His Beatitude, the Patriarch of the 
Catholic Armenians, professed to consider Abdul Hamid the best 
of the four Sultans he had known, a good man with no vices. Lord 
Pembroke wished that after killing the Arabs, as Blunt puts it, 
*“ we could leave them some substantial benefit in the shape of a 
railway.’’ The anti-slavery advocates, when Abdu and Arabi 
included the abolition of slavery in their programme, were in- 
dignant that, in Blunt’s words, ‘‘ a Mohammedan reformer should 
dare to strike at the roots of a time-honoured Oriental institution 
to which their English society owed its raison d’étre.’’ Lord 
Randolph Churchill, referring to Blunt’s declaration in favour of 
Home Rule when standing as a Conservative candidate in 188s, 
said, ‘‘ I know, of course, it must come to this, but we haven’t 
educated the Party up to it yet, and it would have been better to 
use some vaguer expression.’’ Earlier than this, Blunt had in- 
duced Churchill to attack the Government on their Egyptian 
policy. ‘‘ He found it was a pleasant fancy, when I suggested it 
to him, that he should array himself in the Grand Old Man’s 
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Midlothian garments, left, as it were, outside a tavern door, and 
preach to him to his face of righteousness and temperance and a 
judgment to come. It is worthy of note that then concerning 
Egypt, just as now concerning Persia, the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party were very far from endorsing the policy of the 
Liberal Ministry. At a great Liberal meeting in St. James’s Hall, 
the name of Arabi, ‘‘ incautiously mentioned ’’ by Harcourt, was 
received with vociferous cheering. S. H. Swinny 


SELECTED WORKS OF VOLTAIRE. Translated by JOSEPH 
McCase. (Watts and Co. 6d. and ts.) 


Mr. Joseph McCabe has translated some of the works of 
Voltaire and he has written a short introduction. After giving a 
brief account of the writer, he offers an apology for some of the 
languege used by Voltaire. But, as he says, this is hardly neces- 
sary; the Christian Church of the eighteenth century was a very 
different body from that of the twentieth century ; now when many 
of its teachers try to explain away so many of the miraculous 
incidents in the Scriptures, it is quite obvious that the methods of 
Voltaire are no longer effective. Mr. McCabe very rightly calls 
attention to the great services rendered by Voltaire to the Pro- 
testants in obtaining the rehabilitation of Calas; he might, however, 
have told his readers that Voltaire was equally zealous in defending 
anyone who was unjustly accused. He tried to save the life of 
Admiral Byng, as well as that of La Barre, and almost his last 
letter was one congratulating the son of Lally that his father’s 
memory was freed from the aspersions cast upon it. The choice 
of the works translated might have been improved. It is a pity 
that one or two of the Philosophical Letters on England could not 
have been given, and that a few passages from the novels could 
not have been translated; but it is to be hoped that the readers of 
the book will want to make acquaintance with some other works of 
Voltaire. PauL DEescours 


Pai G RIAGP ES 


On Sunday, January 28th, in Essex Hall (7 p.m.) a Conference 
will be held to consider the ‘‘ Relations between the Mohammedan 
World and the West.’? On February 4th, a course on the 
Seventeenth Century, as part of the Series on the History of 
Civilisation, will begin. Particulars of these meetings, which are 
all free, will be found among the ‘‘ Notices.’’ 

* * * 


__ Misled by an incorrect report, I mentioned Mr. Justice Scrutton, 
instead of Mr, Justice Horridge, as the Judge who presided at the 
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Leeds Blasphemy trials. I offer Mr. Justice Scrutton my sincere 
apologies. 
* * * 


oe 


Though Comte never used the expression ‘‘ minimum wage,”’ 
he was one of the first to insist on the principle. All wages, he 
held, should be divided into two parts, ‘‘ the one fixed for each 
workman, whatever the work,’’ the other varying according to 
circumstances, though he thought these inequalities would ulti- 
mately tend to become small (Positive Polity, IV, 297.). This 
fixed wage, sufficient for the bare needs of a decent and honourable 
domestic life, was to be paid in all trades. Certainly, in none is it 
more needed than in the coal-mining industry, where if the seam is 
thin, the coal is ‘‘ soft,’’ or faults are encountered, the piece-work 
wages may fall below what is actually necessary for decent living. 
The miners now claim that they shall have a fixed minimum, 
instead of the compensation for abnormal condition being assessed 
in each case by the manager. S..H. Swinny 


Fabien Magnin, a carpenter, was one of the earliest disciples 
of Auguste Comte. He first attended Comte’s course of lectures 
on Astronomy in 1843, and he became, in 1848, the first President 
of the Positivist Society, a position he held till his resignation in 
1880. He died in 1884. The Master had the highest opinion of 
him, and he rests by his side in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. 
He was one of Comte’s testamentary executors, and he was always 
a most loyal supporter of M. Laffitte. It is proposed to place a 
tablet on the house where he was born on June 16th, 1810, at 
Abrets, Department of Isére, and, if sufficient support is received, 
to republish in a small volume his various pamphlets and the 
articles which he wrote for the ‘‘ Revue Occidentale.’’ A Committee 
has been formed consisting not only of Positivists of all parts of the 
world, but also of local notabilities. The Treasurer is M. J: 
Clerget, 60, Rue de Sartoris, La Garenne Colombes (Seine), 
France. The Positivist Committee in London and several English 
Positivists have already subscribed, and I will be pleased to for- 
ward to the Treasurer any subscriptions which may be sent to me. 

PauL DEscourRS 


In addition to the quotations made by Mr. Swinny in his review 
of Sir Henry Cotton’s “Memories” in the December number of this 
Review, the following extract acquires considerable interest in 
view of the King’s late Proclamation at Delhi :— 

There could be no more fitting attribution to the Coronation of his 
Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi than the redress of grievances, 
above all a modification of the partition of Bengal, and a general 
amnesty to political offenders. 

It would almost seem as if those responsible for the new policy had 
read the ‘‘ Memories.” HANDESCOMBE Ropp 
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NOTITGES 


The “ Positivist Review” is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 

Communications relating to the Posirivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, zor, Lambeth RoadsiSek:. 

London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul 
Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward 
the Annual Report for 1910 on application by post. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc., 
should be crossed ‘‘ The London County and Westminster Bank, Limited.”’ 


The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 

STREET, STRAND, W.C., at 7 p.m., as follows :— 
January 28.—A Conference on ‘‘ The Relations between the Mohammedan World 
and the West.’’ Mr. S. H. Swinny (in the chair), Sir H. Cotton, 
Mr. J. F. Green, Mr. H. W. NeEvinson, Mr. FREDERIC Ryan, 
and representative Moslems. 
Tue History OF CIvILISATION. (The Seventeenth Century.) 
February 4.—‘‘ The Thirty Years War—The Balance of Power.’’ Mr. Henry 
ELLIs. 
11.—'* The Culmination of the French Monarchy, Richelieu and 
Colbert. Reaction under Louis XIV.’’ Mr. Henry ELtIs. 
18.—'‘ The Civil War in England. Cromwell. The Revolution of 
1688." Mr. S. H. Swinny, 
25.—-'‘ The Rise of Modern Philosophy: Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes.” 
Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
March 3.—‘ Science in the Seventeenth Century: Kepler, Galileo, Newton, 
Boyle, Harvey.” Mr. S.H. Swinny, 

The following meetings will be held at 44, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
which is now the address of the Society :— 

The Positivist Society will meet on thelast Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for January 26, ‘‘ How to Promote Righteousness in Imperial Policy,’’ 
opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Subject for February 23, ‘‘The Industrial 
Crisis,” opened by H. Fletcher. Open to non-members. 

On Thursday, February 15, there will be a Social Meeting with Tea 
at8p.m. All interested are welcome. 

_ Tue Positivist Women's GUILD will meet at 4 pm. on the last Wednesday 
in January, All women are cordially invited, 

THE GuILp oF YounG Posirivists will continue to meet. All between 
16 and 30 are invited. Particulars can be obtained from Miss Descours, 
65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Positivist REvizw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool ; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
196, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 143, Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 38, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NEO-CHRISTIANITY 


HALF a century or more ago a bold movement was: started by 
some able and earnest priests of the Church of England who, on 
various grounds, were unable to endure the stereotyped dogmas 
and the literal inspiration of scriptures current in all sections of 
the orthodox Christian world. A Bishop of London took an 
ornamental rather than a serious part in the movement. A famous 
Colonial bishop took an independent and somewhat pedantic line 
of his own. Some of the most eminent and most learned authori- 
ties of Oxford took part init. And a popular and influential digni- 
tary of the Church, the Dean of Westminster, strong in the favour 
of the public and the Court, flung himself to their help with 
chivalrous ardour. There was nothing very new in the movement 
except in one thing. 

For at least a generation previously some Church dignitaries 
and learned priests had made it clear that there was much in the 
conventional orthodoxy that they held only in a loose and figurative 
manner; and that the conventional view of the Bible as the literal 
and complete Word of God could hardly stand critical examination, 
Of course, men wholly outside the Church had long felt, if they 
did not express, the same thing. What was new in the attempt 
was an organised and systematic movement by priests of wide 
authority and great learning in the Church to put together what 
really amounted to a new and, so to speak, merely colourable view 
of the whole scheme of Christian theology, and to make perfectly 
free criticism of the entire Bible, Old and New Testament, an open 
question in the pulpits of the Establishment. 
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A violent and prolonged agitation arose, and a very formidable 
struggle seemed at hand. Criticism of the Bible and distaste for 
the central dogmas of theology had: gone so deep into the mind of 
the cultured: world, so many powerful laymen in the Church were 
avowed Gallios, that attempts to prosecute the principal leaders 
practically failed, though a few minor expulsions and secessions 
were effected. The Church of England, or, rather, its political 
masters, ‘acted with characteristic astuteness. The Church, true 
to its traditions of compromise, gave up the attempt to make 
martyrs of the new heretics. But it managed to make them under- 
stand that the thing must not be carried further; and to reassure 
the ignorant mass of the laity that, however elastic might be the 
comprehensiveness of the Church, it had no intention of accepting 
a sceptical reformation in the direction of German latitudinarian- 
ism. It was the old story. The prisoner at the bar was acquitted, 
with a pretty sharp reprimand not to do it again. The first of the 
Septem contra Christum explained away his part in the business, 
and was made a bishop and soon an archbishop. Several of the 
others received offices of authority. Torrents of orthodox theo- 
logy were poured out against the new views. The Privy Council, 
it was said, had ‘‘dismissed Hell with costs.” But withal, though 
the heretic priests and professors seemed to come out of the ordeal 
in triumph, they carried the attempt no further, and they had no 
successors within the Church. 

At the time the term ‘‘Neo-Christianity” was given to the 
movement by the Westminster Review; and I take this new word 
as describing any attempt to construct a totally new version of 
the Christian religion and a view of the Bible as a most interesting 
and edifying body of antique writings, having no special claim to 
be regarded as inspired or even as unique. Although the new 
movement was careful to avoid any formal defiance of the Creeds 
and Articles, it suggested that the miraculous element must be 
discarded from the whole Christian doctrine, and that the Bible 
was neither infallible nor even inspired in any special sense, and 
not free from gross corruption and even evil teaching. This new 
view of the Christian religion was really a far greater change than 
was the Protestant from the Catholic faith, than was Neo- 
Platonism from the original Academy, or even Arianism from 
Trinitarianism. 

It must be said that the movement as one possible within the 
Church failed. The leading spirits who started it made no serious 
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attempt to develop or promulgate it; and their subsequent 
utterances tended rather towards orthodoxy. They formed no 
school and left no successors in the Anglican priesthood. Their 
movement was, indeed, one of the primary causes of a great rally 
towards orthodoxy and_ high-Catholic tendencies within the 
Church. The Church tended rather towards the Catholic than 
the latitudinarian phase. The movement, of course, went on, 
but rather with the laity and outside the Church. Twenty years 
after the explosion, one of the Seven Champions declared that now 
Liberal Churchmen had to lurk about in byways like gypsies. The 
movement went on; it grew and flourished amongst laymen. But 
the clergymen whose consciences impelled them to join it, left 
or were brought up outside the Church of England. Neo- 
Christianity still exists; but it exists only as a casual survival 
within the ranks of the Anglican priesthood. 


Neo-Christianity still, I say, exists and flourishes; and it must 
long be a most interesting and important element in the evolution 
of religion. It is a movement with which it is impossible for us 
who take a positive, i.e., a purely scientific view of the entire 
religious problem—not to feel sympathy and hearty alliance. In 
one sense, indeed, the Religion of Humanity is a type of Neo- 
Christianity carried out to a strictly logical conclusion. The idea 
of Neo-Christianity is this :—To retain the ethical and emotional 
spirit of the Gospel, whilst discarding its miraculous machinery, 
and its claim to rest on a divine revelation. It magnifies the 
Humanity of Christ, and values the Bible for its noble teaching, 
not for its divine origin. Well! in a sense that is our idea also. 
We magnify the humanity not only of Christ and his Apostles, but 
of all great teachers and leaders of mankind. We reverence not 
any particular Son of Man, but all great and good Sons of Man. 
We have an army of Saviours, of Messiahs, of Martyrs, Apostles, 
and Prophets—most of them recorded in perfectly authentic and 
trustworthy Gospels. We value the Bible for its noble teaching, 
sublime poetry and moral power; but we think that some other 
collections of human wisdom and imagination are quite on a level 
with it, and may properly correct and supplement it. 

We are not Atheists, revilers of Christianity, or Secularists who 
discard all religion. We have every wish to preserve and honour 
the essence of the Gospel and the essence of the Bible. As we so 
often say, Christianity is a real part of our religion, in some ways 
the deepest, purest, most affecting part of it. We are quite aware 
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that the Christian phase of religious evolution is as: yet the most 
exalted and most efficient. “Thus we, too, are in a sense Neo- 
Christians. We seek for a Reformation and radical regeneration 
and recasting of Christianity.. Only the difference is, that we are 
also Neo-Pagans, Neo-Theocrats, Neo-Fetichists, as well. And 
hence we cannot accept the special title of Neo-Christians, which 
would give false impressions. Still, so far as Neo-Christians seek 
to magnify the Humanity of Jesus, to insist on the power of the 
Bible, and not on its origin—we must heartily go with the whole 
Neo-Christian movement. 

But whatever sympathy we feel with Neo-Christianity in the 
abstract; it. is difficult to feel that sympathy for it inside the Estab- 
lished Church. How can Neo-Christianity and Establishment, i.e., 
Official and State-created monopoly, hold together. The Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Formularies and Articles are of the essence of the 
Establishment, and to force these to admit Neo-Christianity is a 
feat of jugglery. With the immense transformation of ideas in- 
volved in eliminating the miraculous element from Christianity and 
putting the Bible on the level of all other ancient literature—how 
can the Church of England claim to hold its place of prerogative, 
to have its prelates in Parliament, to monopolise the vast revenues 
given by our ancestors to the Catholic Church—and yet to exclude 
pious and orthodox believers in the Creeds and the Bible, men like 
Dr. Martineau or Dr. Clifford? The Church is a Church based on 
Compromise, and prone to Comprehension, but what can Com- 
promise and Comprehension mean if the Church is to teach that 
Christ is on the level of any ordinary man and the Bible on the 
level of any ordinary Book? And in order to stretch the Articles 
and’ Prayer-book to cover all this, what an immense amount of pre- 
varication and» dishonest adaptation of plain words would it 
involve! Macaulay said that Cranmer’s fitness to organise the 
Church of England was that he was ‘‘ unscrupulous and a time- 
server.”’ But'it would require many Cranmers to.adjust the Anglo- 
Catholic Church with a new Neo-Christian Liturgy and latitu- 
dinarian Articles in lieu of its Calvinistic Articles. 

Neo-Christianity outside ‘the Church is, however, a very 
different thing, and is the practical religion of some of the best 
and most cultivated people of our day. I shall try to examine its 
claims to be the faith of the future with entire sympathy and 
impartiality. 


Neo-Christianity is by its very nature.an exceedingly. elastic 
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and comprehensive form of thought. It takes a great many 
shapes and admits a variety of types. Its essence is to develop 
all that is of the moral and spiritual essence of the Gospel and of 
the ideal of Christ, whilst extenuating or minimising that side of if 
which rational and scientific philosophy rejects. And as the Gospe 
of Christ and his history and mission are bound up with the 
Biblical Record, the Neo-Christian purpose is to magnify all that is 
beautiful in the Bible and minimise its authority as an inspired book 
and authentic history. Obviously, this is a process which admits 
of infinite degrees of more or less. And hence these schools of 
thought exhibit almost every possible degree of rationality and 
criticism both as to doctrine and as to the Scripture. 

Now, we say that no degree in rationality and honesty of 
criticism is possible; that you cannot stop half way. Rational 
philosophy does its work so thoroughly that the essence of the 
Gospel is left without any intellectual basis whatever—other than 
the current of all the philosophy and all the religions that pre- 
ceded it. With our modern knowledge, the Bible is a collection of 
writings so miscellaneous, so crude, and, in part, so corrupt and 
spurious, that it is only in part valuable, and nowhere has any 
authority except that of early Oriental literature in general. But 
when we have got as far as this—and once on the Neo-Christian 
stream there is no stopping short of it—Neo-Christianity ceases to 
be in any definite sense Christianity at all. It has no right to 
treat Christianity as a special or prerogative form of Religion. It 
has no right to depreciate the preceding types of thought and re- 
ligion. What is it, then, in this form? It is, or it ought to be, 
the Religion of Humanity—Humanity which is ready not only to 
rationalise Christianity, but to rationalise Polytheism and 
Theocracy and even Fetichism—which treats with the same 
reverential criticism not only the Hebrew Bible, but all the Bibles 
of Mankind. 

A very large proportion of devout and intelligent persons, call- 
ing themselves Christians inside and outside the Church, now are 
very shy of certain miraculous events and of certain parts of Scrip- 
ture. Jonah and the Whale, Joshua ordering the Sun to stand still, 
the curse of the whole human race because Adam and Eve ate an 
apple, the walls of Jericho and the herd of swine—stagger even 
Anglican priests—and so do such parts of the Bible as the 34th and 
38th chapters of Genesis, and the rogth Psalm. I have heard 
a most devout priest in the Church hurry over these brutal 
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chapters, quite inaudible from shame and disgust. Creditable to 
his good feeling, but most illogical. These grotesque myths and 
outbursts of obscene passion stand on just the same footing as the 
record of Christ’s Incarnation and Ascension—they are just as 
much or as little the word of God—they ought to stand or fall with 
each other, and if all the absurdities and all the brutalities were 
cut out of the Bible it would be a thing of shreds and patches, and 
a bowdlerised Bible would be a fancy paraphrase and 
emendation of our own. We do not find the crudities and 
extravagances of the Bible at all different in kind from those we 
read of in Homer and Hesiod, the “‘ Arabian Nights,’’ or the 
‘‘Nibelungen Lied,’’ and they do not shock or distress us more 
than those. But by what right does any Christian claim to say, 
‘‘ This story in the Bible is too ridiculous to believe, this senti- 
ment is too immoral to attribute it to God. ! can believe the 
other miracles which are not so incredible, I can swallow the War- 
Songs, but not the Song of Solomon. I can put up with the story 
of Sisera, but not with that of Tamar. I can believe that Jesus 
ascended into Heaven, but not that Elijah did. This is rather too 
much for me! ”’ 

Well! all this is utterly unreasonable. It is not as if they had 
discovered that certain books, parts, or chapters of the Bible were 
interpolations and spurious, or that the Bible offered any clue to 
show what in it was revealed by God, and what was inserted by 
man. Not at all! The only test they pretend to rely on as to the 
authenticity or authority of any miraculous tale, or any moral 
doctrine in the Bible, is their own opinion about what is possible 
and what is moral. There are things, they say, God could not, or 
would not, do: there are things He never did, never could approve. 
Why? Because they themselves, in their human experience, and 
out of their human conscience, do not think them possible or right. 
That is simply making a Bible for themselves, and a scheme of 
religious truth for themselves. No educated lay Christians, and 
very few intelligent priests in the Church, nowadays believe the 
first chapter of Genesis to be a literal and true account of the 
Creation of the World. Bishops tell us not to take it in any literal 
sense. We may imagine (we are told) it means anything which 
seems to us plausible. But the educated priest, speaking to 
thoughtful people, does not now profess to believe that God made 
the Earth before He made the Sun, and made the Light without 
any Sun, and made the Sun to give light to the Earth by day. No 
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sensible man believes that. On what ground, then, does he be- 
lieve the rest of Genesis and the Pentateuch? Few sensible clergy- 
men addressing cultivated people say much nowadays about Hell- 
fire. Why do they still continue to talk about Heavenly crowns 
and mansions in the Sky? For my part I find it less difficult to 
believe that Jonah was in the whale’s belly than that Mary, the 
wife of Joseph, was mother to the Second Person of the Trinity by 
the Third Person of the Trinity. That is my difficulty. 

The ground on which men refuse to believe that Joshua com- 
manded the Sun to stand still for a whole day, in order that the 
Hebrews might take a bloody vengeance on their enemies is that 
they do not believe such a stupendous violation of the laws of 
nature to be possible, and do not believe that God was a party to so 
merciless a massacre. That is to put their own knowledge of 
science to be above the Revelation of the Bible, and their own 
ideas of right and wrong to determine those of God. Very right 
and sensible—but they ought to be consistent. And consistency 
requires them to bring the whole scheme of religious truth to the 
same test of scientific law, to accept nothing in their creed which 
is not strictly conformable to modern science, and to take the 
most enlightened form of human ethics as the measure of right and 
wrong, and not the imaginary deity of a tribe of nomad Arabs. 
And when they have done this, why should the Christian scheme or 
the Bible of the Jews be put on a special pinnacle? 

I will now take the case of those who thoroughly accept this as 
a necessary issue of the Neo-Christian movement—who can admit 
no kind of miracle at all, or any violation of scientific reality, who 
admit no special revelation in the Bible, other than the Revelation 
in Dante or Milton, and who are willing to test all the narratives of 
Scripture on the same principles of criticism that they apply to 
Herodotus or Livy. Whether they accept the term Christians or 
Neo-Christians, or not—they may call themselves Unitarians, Free 
Christians, or the like—they regard the essence of the Gospel 
as the root of religion, and they take the New Testament as the 
supreme Sacred Book. They do not reject the term *Christian 
if it be allowed them without any limitation of creed, rite, or 
sacramental meaning. ‘They are, indeed, Neo-Christians, whether 
they like the term or not. They are not simple Theists, because 
they give supreme religious value to the teaching of Jesus, and of 
his Apostles. This view that the moral. and social essence of 
Christianity will remain supreme when the doctrines of 
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Christianity are discarded, and when the Gospels and Epistles have 
ceased to be in any sense a revelation, is a very general view, but 
it is one which is utterly illogical and visionary. I say, of course, 
will remain supreme—for, in our own sense, the moral and social 
essence of Christianity will remain valuable and potent when 
harmonised with the essence of other religious ideas. We have no 
wish or expectation to see the essence of Christianity disappear ; 
we hope to see it incorporated with the religion of the future, and 
giving it a vital and spiritual energy. But to see it supreme—with 
any special prerogative—would be as unreasonable as to expect 
that the law of Mosaism and Hebraism would remain supreme 
when Paul had expressly destroyed the literal and paramount 
authority of Moses and his commentators, the Pharisees and 
Scribes. Peter did think so—but Peter was wrong and was re- 
buked. It would be as unreasonable as for a Neo-Platonist to 
suppose that the Platonic Philosophy would still remain supreme 
when Christianity had shown how much vague sentiment it con- 
tained and how much real abomination it condoned. Hypatia 
of Alexandria thought this. But Hypatia was torn in pieces by 
the Christian mob, and Neo-Platonism perished with her. It 
would be as unreasonable as if Neo-Catholics had believed that the 
essence of Catholicism would remain supreme amongst Protestants 
who denounced the Pope and the Council of Trent. 


Let us consider what is really implied in the rejection of the 
miraculous element, and of special revelation. If it means more 
than rejection of some particular narrative, or book or part of 
Scripture, if it means a disbelief that the laws of nature are ever 
arbitrarily suspended-——and this is what all.serious Neo-Christians 
come to—it means this, that Jesus, the son of Mary and Joseph, a 
young carpenter of Galilee, was an enthusiast who propounded a 
sort of moral reformation amongst the Jews, but either thought 
he was, or allowed his followers to say he was, the son of God, 
and after preaching for some years, and allowing the ignorant 
mob around him to think that he made miraculous cures and 
raised people from the dead, was executed as a leader of sedition 
by the Romans, duly buried, but his followers stole his body and 
declared that he had risen into Heaven. That is what the In- 
carnation, the Miracles, the Atonement Sacrifice, Resurrection and 
Ascension come to—on rational interpretation. Nothing else 
is possible. 


Then as to the Bible. A century or two after these events, a 
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number of casual and oral narratives got compiled into various 
books, four of which have in one form or another come down to 
us; but these four differ widely from each other, especially as to the 
birth and death of Christ, of which essentials the most spiritual 
and Christlike of the Gospels does not tell us one word. The books 
are all full of miraculous legends—not one of which (on our 
hypothesis) can be true. It is quite uncertain when, or by whom, 
and in what language they were written, or even when and where 
they began to be taken as revealed truth. Some of the letters of 
the Apostles are genuine and most impressive and noble produc- 
tions. Others are spurious, and are fanatical rhapsodies. In any 
case, the Gospels and the letters, taken all together, show that 
Jesus had one idea of his mission, Paul had one totally different, 
and the Apostles were divided, quarrelled, and formed rival and 
antagonistic sects. That is what Christians call the New Testa- 
ment—but what all Neo-Christians, who reject Miracles and 
Revelation, must consider these books to be. 

It has been argued most powerfully that when we have taken 
this view of Christ and his mission and life, and this view of the 
Testament, all reason for specially idealising Christ, or attributing 
special sanctity to the Gospel, completely vanishes. It is worse than 
a mistake. It is mere distortion of human history, a depravation 
of honest morals, and treason to the great men who have laboured, 
taught, and died for Humanity. Positivists never undervalue all 
that is beautiful in the life and teaching of Jesus. We do not deny 
the pathos, the heroism, the sacrifice of Christ and his followers. 
But we know that Jesus was only one of many Messiahs, many 
Saviours, many Sons of Man, many Redeemers. We honour and 
love him, but we honour and love them. And loyalty to them 
forbids us to exalt him to the right-hand of the Father or any 
other pre-eminence, or to speak of him with bated breath and 
capital letters. 

It has been well said—if Jesus was only a young Jewish Re- 
former, and the story of his life nothing but garbled fables that 
floated on the turbid stream of credulous tradition, there is nothing 
so stupendous or so tragic in the life and death of Jesus. The 
Legend of Pity (as an eminent Agnostic has called it) is pathetic 
enough, but is only one of a thousand ‘* Legends of Pity,’’ most 
of them far more trustworthy than that of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. The myth that the Son of God—the coequal of the Creator— 
offered to come down and become man, and suffer a life of suffering 
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and rebuke and die a horrid death of shame, and then—having 
reconciled his angry Father and redeemed the human race from Hell 
—ascended to his throne in Heaven until he judge mankind at the 
last day—this is a stupendous, tragic, and soul-stirring story. But 
it all rests on Miracle, and a long crescendo of Miracles. Eliminate 
the miracle and there is nothing stupendous or very tragic in it, that 
a young Jewish zealot was condemned to death in a popular 
tumult. 

Thousands of devoted and virtuous reformers are constantly 
perishing in a way as cruel and as pathetic. We hear now daily 
of missionaries being savagely murdered in many parts of the 
world, and, without comparing them to Jesus, we cannot read 
history fairly without seeing that there have been many characters 
quite equal to his—if not superior. We are bound to place the 
life and death of Paul far higher than that of Jesus by reason of his 
grander intellect, his broader conception of reform, his nobler 
humanity, and his profounder moral insight. ‘The life and death 
of Socrates was far more sane, wise, natural and humane than that 
of Jesus. He was quite as much a Saviour and Redeemer, and quite 
as much a noble ideal of self-sacrifice, with a far more trustworthy 
record and far less taint of imposture. So, too, was Confucius or 
Pythagoras. And if we require a mystical quietism in our religious 
type, that of Buddha is equal and in many things superior to that 
of Jesus... As men, as moralists, as religious heroes, I find such 
men as Epaminondas, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Gregory the 
Great, St. Bernard, King Alfred, and St. Louis far grander and 
more perfect types. And the history of their lives and teaching is 
certainly far more certain and clear. To take Jesus of Nazareth 
as the founder and type of Christianity is rank treason to the 
memory of Paul of Tarsus. And to take either of them as 
standing out utterly above and beyond all the founders and re- 
formers of religion, all the other Redeemers, Saviours, Prophets of 
the human race, is rank treason to the memory of some of the 
noblest men in ancient or in modern times to whom we owe all 
that is best in human life. 

This utterly preposterous and irrational estimate of Jesus and 
the Gospel could not possibly have arisen whilst Jesus was taken 
to be a young Jewish enthusiast and the Gospel to be a residuum 
of mythical tradition, Treated as simple history of a remarkable 
but not at all superhuman youth, no such idea could have come into 
being. As the story of the Second Person of the Trinity as re- 
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* 
vealed by the Third Person, it naturally created a profound 


impression on the imagination. And now people who entirely 
reject the whole miraculous legend and the inspired character of 
the books, still cling to the halo of sublimity which belongs ex- 
clusively to the idea they reject. The old logicians used to say, 
““ Take away the cause, and you destroy the effect.’’ The cause of 
the ideal beauty of Jesus’ character and the superiority of 
Christianity as a religion was certainly its miraculous form 
and its divine origin. And yet those who repudiate its miraculous 
form and its divine origin, still think to preserve the effect. 
The moral sublimity of Christ’s life and death depended on— 
flowed from—his being the Second Person of the Trinity. Destroy 
that, and the moral sublimity is reduced to very ordinary human 
proportions. 

Christianity owes all its moral and spiritual sublimity to the 
complex superhuman dogmas on which it rests. Take away 
these superhuman doctrines and it is seen to be full of most mis- 
leading sentiment. Now so much has been said of the profound 
moral regeneration that was effected by the Christian Church and 
of the deep spiritual teaching of Paul, in this very course, that 
I shall not be misunderstood if I try to show what Christianity 
iS minus its supernatural scheme and apparatus. I am not about 
to undervalue or disparage Christianity. I protest against every- 
thing being undervalued and disparaged for its sake. The 
Catholic Church I take to be a far more solid thing. And the 
Catholic Church or Catholic religion minus its doctrines and super- 
natural substructure is a great deal. But Christianity pure and 
simple is not. I suppose Christianity pure and simple, the essence 
of Christianity, is to be found, if anywhere, in the Sermon on 
the Mount. These transcendental hyperboles of Jesus about 
humility, patience, other-worldliness have a truly pathetic power, 
when they are supposed to be uttered by an Almighty God who 
descended from Heaven to teach them. But these ‘‘ counsels of 
perfection ’’ are not so perfect when simply uttered by a young 
moral enthusiast. And they have been practically dropped by the 
wisdom of the Church and by the noblest Christians. 

Take them seriatim :—(1) ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit : for 


theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ Humility is a virtue, but 
Comte’s parody is far higher—‘‘ Blessed are the rich in heart: 
for theirs is the Kingdom of Earth.’’ Humility is good and 


beautiful, but Charity is better. The first is vague mysticism ; the 
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second is noble and practical eres (2) ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be comforted ’’—mystical extravagance. 
(3) ‘‘ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 
That is sheer nonsense. They may inherit Heaven (we do not 
know), but not earth. The other beatitudes on the merciful, 
on the pure in heart, on the peacemakers, are beautiful and 
true. But Confucius, Buddha, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
said much the same, though not in a way so pathetic, so mystical, 
so passionate. Then comes that famous declaration as to the 
fulfilment of every jot and tittle of the Mosaic law—a thing which 
Paul and the Pauline Church utterly repudiated and cast aside. 
‘‘Then whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
Hell-Fire.’’ Jesus’ interpretation of the law against adultery 
marks a great and notable moral advance. But it is immediately 
followed up by the injunction to pluck out the right eye and cut 
off the right hand. The injunction against swearing has been 
formally broken by all Christian countries, for the injunction is 
against all swearing, and is not limited to profane swearing. 
“Turn the other cheek to the smiter’’ is extravagance. It is not 
healthy morality at all, and no Christian treats it seriously but 
a fanatic. The injunctions as to Charity are fine, but quite 
hysterica] and unreal. ‘* Love your enemies.”’ 
his enemies, and it would be moral weakness to pretend to do 
so. We forgive our enemies: remain unmoved. Such language 
used by the Son of God, who had descended to soften men’s 
fierce hearts, has a meaning and a justification. But in a young 
moralist, it is morbid and unreal. ‘‘ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect ’’—is impossible. How can the sinful 
and corrupt nature of man imitate divine goodness? If we come 
to look at the Lord’s Prayer there is little in it that can be 
called moral elevation. And when we come to the hyperbolic 
injunctions to take no thought for the morrow or what we eat 
or drink, or what we shall put on, we have commands which 
no Christian follows, which it would be utterly immoral to follow, 
which are conceivable as the utterances of God, but which are 
ridiculous and inhuman in a man. 

When we eliminate from the Gospel all that is utterly utopian 
and, humanly speaking, impracticable—all that is mere mysticism 
and quietism that would reduce us (if literally practised) to be 
hermits of the Thebaid or Simeon Stylites—and also eliminate 
everything miraculous, superhuman, and scientifically incredible— 


No man can love 
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then the residuum is some very beautiful and touching lessons as 
to humility, charity, magnanimity, peaceableness, and the beauty 
of forgiveness and loving kindness; but it is not solid enough and 
workable enough to make a religion. All that is best and 
strongest in Christianity is historically a much later and plainly 
human construction, quite independent of the essence of the 
original Gospel, and often irreconcilable with the Sermon on the 
Mount. The entire scheme of Christian religion—the imitation 
of Christ, being perfect as God is perfect, the union of the Human 
and the Divine, the sacrifice for sin, the washing away of our sins 
by Christ’s mediation, the sacramental infusion of Christ’s spirit 
in us, our being reconciled to God by Christ, our good actions 
being inspired by Christ, our seeing our Redeemer in Heaven 
hereafter—every part of what is called Christianity—implies and 
absolutely rests on the Divinity of Jesus, and his miraculous 
Incarnation and Ascension. Paul said truly, ‘‘ If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.’’ 
Christianity as a religion rests on the divinity of Christ. If there 
be no miracle there can be no divinity. If Jesus were not God, 
he is a rather feeble type to imitate, and an utterly vain reed to 
lean upon. If he be risen from the cross, it is a miracle. If he 
be not risen, he is not God; and if he be not God, “‘ then is your 
faith! vain.’ If Christ be a man like Socrates, put Socrates for 
Christ. Talk of the Imitation of Socrates; Socrates’ sacrifice for 
our sins, our good actions being inspired by Socrates; Socrates 
being our Mediator, and receiving us into Heaven. What non- 
sense would be this Religion of Socrates! So Christianity with- 
out the supernatural is nonsense also. 

Now in saying all this I am merely pointing out what inevitable 
logic requires—what rigid consistency of mind involves—and it 
is only addressed to those who deliberately think they can con- 
struct a systematic and permanent scheme of religion on the 
basis of the spiritual essence of Christianity denuded of all 
miraculous and supernatural element in doctrine and all revelation 
by any sort of Paraclete in the Scriptures. To those who dream 
of such a type of religion in the future I say it is pure waste 
of effort floundering in a sea of confusion and prevarication. 
The essence of the primitive Gospel as delivered by Jesus to the 
Jews is a perfectly hazy, thin, and hysterical affair when rigidly 
examined by modern philosophy and research. All that is great and 
permanent in Christianity has been built up by ordinary men with- 
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out inspiration and without divine mission, ages after the death of 
Jesus on the Cross, and largely upon ideas and hopes which never 
entered his mind at all. 

But I do not address this language to those who, inside the 
Churches or outside of them, are not troubled much by logic 
or consistency, who in a loose, vague way are trying to drop as 
much as they can of Christian dogma, to magnify the human side 
of Christ’s nature, to glorify the essence of his teaching—the 
new Decalogue of Charity, forgiveness, mercy, and brotherhood— 
and who are trying to get a more rational conception of the 
Hebrew writings. Happily, perhaps, for all of us, logic and 
consistency play very small parts in the practical life of the 
majority of men and women—and of all things most in religion. 
And to the vast mass of the non-logical, non-consistent, Neo- 
Christians I can extend real sympathy and friendly encourage- 
ment. I come back to what I said at the outset, that, with all 
its intellectual want of logic and of consistence, Neo-Christianity 
is an important element in the evolution of religion—one with 
which we must feel sympathy and alliance. Yes! Sympathy and 
alliance! It is a half-way house to us. It is permeating the 
whole mass of religious thought—outside the Catholic Church ; but 
inside the other orthodox Churches and round them. We are 
much nearer to it than we are to dogmatic Atheism or bare 
secularism, or even to militant Agnosticism. It is a part of our 
religion and not contrary to our religion, and we seek to incor- 
porate it. One of the most able and eloquent leaders of the Neo- 
Christian movement said to me years ago: ‘‘ Your faith and mine 
come ultimately to much the same thing. You prefer to call 
your ideal Humanity, I prefer to call mine Christ.’? Well, I think 
the’ ideal of (Humanity is “far wider, more real) Ymore 
definite. Everywhere round us (again outside the Catholic 
Church) I see a sort of vague Neo-Christianity silently growing 
and working. And in a not very distant future—even as near as 
another century 


we might see only three rival religious schemes— 
Catholicism, Neo-Christianity, Humanity. These answer to the 
three states: Theological, Metaphysical, Positive. Neo- 
Christianity is the Metaphysical transition between theologic 
fiction and Positive science. I see no Neo-Christianity in 
Catholicism, and that is why I called it the only substantive and 
permanent form of Christianity—not meaning by ‘‘ permanent ”’ 
eternal, but not evanescent. 
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But manifestly there is a growing Neo-Christianity inside the 
Church of England, and all through the Orthodox Christian bodies. 
The new Unitarians—all except the high and dry old fossil 
School—are now frankly Neo-Christian. As I say, one cannot 
see how the official priesthood in the Church of England can 
accept it. And hence we may suppose that a large section of 
the Church of England will have to pass into Catholicism, as it 
is rapidly doing. But in a yague and unsystematic way Neo- 
Christianity is at work in the Church and in all orthodox Churches. 
The way in which it is done is this : Priests and orthodox ministers 
now make no overt attempt to assert any coherent new version of 
the dogmas, and forbear to criticise the Bible. They have been 
warned, and they give it up. What they do is to drop the dogma 
quietly, they ignore Hell-fire, are very vague about Heaven, 
magnify the Humanity of Christ, and discover in the Gospel of 
Christ all sorts of ideas that are historically long subsequent to 
Christ. 

I recently received from a most learned and eloquent priest of 
the Episcopal Church a very interesting book, ‘* The Brotherhood 
of Man,’’ full of fine social teaching and spiritual and moral 
fervour. Much of it is really nothing less than the religion of 
Humanity. I do not say that there is anything unorthodox in this 
graceful book, anything which could be prosecuted by a bishop in 
a court. But it is largely infused with Neo-Christianity. It drops 
almost all dogma, except the double nature of the Man-God 
Christ; it magnifies the Humanity and almost ignores (without 
at all denying) the Divinity of Christ; it attributes to Jesus quite 
modern ideas about human brotherhood. Now if there is one 
thing that never crossed the mind of the historic Jesus it is this. 
And by enlarging on certain beautiful maxims and thoughts of 
Jesus and dropping the rest, the author arrives at a vision of the 
ultimate Brotherhood of Man, irrespective of creed, by human 
love, not by the blood of Christ. 

I have seen a good deal of comment from Orthodox Non- 
conformity on my essay on Orthodox Dissent. Much of it is 
friendly remonstrance with me for suggesting that Orthodox 
Nonconformists have rigid dogmas at all, that they insist on 
Biblical creeds, and especially that they rely exclusively on a 
book, and incline to any view of verbal inspiration of the Bible. 
I find myself on all sides assured that this rigid view of revealed 
truth is giving way. I have received a friendly and most inter- 
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esting letter from a learned teacher in an official position amongst 
the Friends or Quakers, assuring me that they quite abandon 
literal and verbal inspiration, and welcome the newer and “ higher 
criticism ’’ of the Bible. Well, I am very glad to acknowledge 
all this. Of course, I was speaking very broadly of Orthodox 
Dissent, as historically known to the world, and I think I did it 
no injustice in saying that it was based on ‘‘ the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible.’? We now see that Orthodox 
Dissent is very prone to accept degrees in importance, value, 
authenticity of the books of Scripture, and is allowing much of 
the conventional dogmas to fall into obscurity. I read in the very 
able and authoritative organ of Orthodox Nonconformity : ‘‘ The 
tendency amongst orthodox dissenters is to found their religion 
less and less upon a book but more and more upon a Man. They 
must make free use of modern criticism, and after all there remains 
the secret charm of the Gospel.” Well! but that is the germ 
cf Neo-Christianity. Neo-Christianity means magnifying the 
Man Jesus, insisting on his humanity and his human character— 
accepting modern criticism of the Bible—and resting on the secret 
charm of the Gospel, without literal belief in the whole Bible. 
That is not Orthodox Dissent, but is Unorthodox Dissent—it is 
Neo-Christianity. 


The religion of Humanity accepts, adopts, incorporates the 
Humanity of Jesus, the pathetic beauty of his character; it 
accepts the secret charm of the Gospel, rejecting its extravagances 
and absurdities and reverently using modern criticism to dis- 
entangle the chaff from the grain. We Positivists, too, in a 
sense, can go heartily with the Neo-Christian movement. 


All that we-ask is that it be quite honest, cour- 
ageous, thorough, and scientific. All that we ask is—not 
to found religion on any one man, and why on that one 
man—but on all truly great and good men. Why found it 
on the man Jesus rather than the man Paul, or on the man Con- 
fucius, or the man Buddha, or the man Moses, or Socrates, 
or Augustine, or Dante, or Hume, or Comte? Why make so 
much of the secret charm of the Gospel, and nothing of the secret 
charm of Paul’s ‘‘Letters,’’ or Confucius’ ‘‘ Moral Aphorisms,’’ or 
the secret charm of Plato, of Milton, of Shelley, or Goethe? 
There have been thousands of redeemers, saviours, mediators of 
mankind, none of them perfect, none quite wise; thousands of 
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gospels, none of them perfect, none of them with more than 
glimpses and flashes of eternal truth. 

The Philosophy of Humanity on a basis of encyclopedic 
science, crowned by the science of society and the science of 
human nature, explains, inspires and harmonises all these gospels. 
The religion of Humanity accepts, reverences, and adds new glory 
to all these redeemers, saviours, and mediators. It puts in his 
true place the young Jewish reformer and revolutionist, with his 
lyrical passion of tenderness. It puts in his true place the far 
grander apostle who followed, one whose shoe-latchet the young 
Galilean was not worthy to unloose—the heroic Paul, with his 
profound insight into the human soul, and his new and sublime 


vision of the final Brotherhood of Man. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


IN” MEMORIAM? VERNON LUSHINGIION 


VERNON LUSHINGTON was one of the group of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men who were studying Comte in the early ’sixties, and who 
gathered round Dr. Congreve when he began to preach the Re- 
ligion of Humanity in England; a group of which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and I are now the only survivors. He was from the first 
a large subscriber to our funds, and he co-operated in the transla- 
tion of the Politique Positive, which was published in 1877. But 
he did not take any public part in the propagation of our faith till 
1878, when he became a member of the Committee appointed by 
M. Pierre Laffitte to carry on Positivist teaching in England. 
From that time he took his full part in our work, lecturing fre- 
quently on a large range of subjects, treated always in relation to 
the Religion of Humanity, especially on its esthetic side, to which 
Comte attached so much importance. He took a pleasure in con- 
ducting our pilgrimages to the National Art Collections, and in 
explaining the principles and aims of the great Masters and their 
expression of contemporary thought and feeling. A  Positivist 
friend, who was a workman when he joined our body long ago, 
wrote to me the other day: ‘‘ Personally I owe him a great debt 
for teaching me to love poetry and the arts of music, painting and 
sculpture, which are now such a true source of enjoyment to me.”’ 

Of the seven distinct but interdependent characteristics of the 
Positivist spirit Comte pronounced Sympathy to be the most 
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decisive, as bearing directly on the sole source of true unity. I 
have never known a nature more sympathetic than that of our 
deceased friend. If there was any point of disagreement between 
him and any of his co-religionists he turned from it instinctively, 
and preferred to dwell on subjects about which all were in harmony, 
and this because he valued above all things union and fraternal 
co-operation. His memory will be gratefully and affectionately 
cherished by the members of our society. 

Vernon Lushington was the twin brother of our co-religionist, 
Sir Godfrey Lushington, of whom I wrote an obituary notice in 
the Posirivist Review of March, 1907. He had filled the offices 
of Judge Advocate-General, Secretary to the Admiralty, and County 
Court Judge. He retired from the Bench in 1goo. 

Hi. “4 DEESEY 


SUNEMPLOYMENT “* 


Tuis book is a sequel to Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s study of poverty 
in York, and deals with those without work and seeking it who 
were to be found in that city on June 7, 1910.- Every case of 
the 1,278—the population of York is about 82,000—is tabulated, 
with particulars where obtainable of previous industrial career, 
character, handicaps in search for work, and present means of 
subsistence. But the book is very far from being a lifeless record 
of fact. Even the tables by themselves are full of interest; but 
the accounts of eight typical families among those out of work, 
with their weekly budgets, are narratives calculated in their obvious 
truth to move profoundly the sympathies of the reader; and this 
is hardly less so in the story, often recurring, of the gradual 
degradation of the steady workman through enforced idleness. 
The authors are inclined to admit that there must sometimes be a 
reserve of labour, but they insist that labour should no more 
be allowed to deteriorate when not in actual use than is machinery. 
Unemployed labour should be treated at least as carefully as unem- 
ployed land or capital. 

For convenience the 1,278 unemployed are divided into six 
categories: Youths under nineteen years of age, who numbered 
129; regular workers, 291; casual workers, 441; men engaged 


* «Unemployment : a Social Study.” By B. Seebohm Rowntree and Bruno 
Lasker, Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 5s. net. 
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in the building trade, 173; the work-shy, 105; women and girls, 
139. The last-named fall into two groups,.94 girls and unmarried 
women, mostly only passing from one situation to another, and 
45 widows and deserted wives, some nearly past work and some 
with young children dependent on their care. The remedy in the 
last case is not to find them work, but to give them such main- 
tenance at home as will enable them to perform their duties as 
mothers. Broadly, there is no question in York of unemployment 
among women. ‘* No special steps need be taken to provide 
employment for them: the attention of reformers should rather be 
directed to measures which, by increasing the wages of the men, 
will render work on the part of their wives superfluous.” 


As to the causes of unemployment, the main source is not to 
be found in personal failings or inefficiency ; and even where these 
are present, they are often a result rather than a cause. Of 265 
casual workers, 119, or nearly one-half, left their last regular 
employment through personal causes, indicating no fault of 
character, such as age, ill-health, a desire to better their 
position, etc. 105 lost their work through circumstances 
for which they were in no way responsible—slackness, winding 
up of the business, or introduction of machinery. Only 41, or 
15 per cent., were dismissed for faults of character. Four-fifths 
of those who are now casual workers have once been in regular 
employment. 

“ As we have held our melancholy review of the unemployed army in 
York, and traced the industrial records of its members, we have been 
forcibly impressed with the deadly efficiency of this machine, acting as it 
often does on men who for long years have been engaged in regular work 
which they have lost forno fault, and we have felt that in such cases the 


blame rested rather upon the social and industrial machine itself than 
upon the products of its operation.” 


The authors consider that, in the light of their figures, ‘‘ it is quite 
a mistake to regard the unemployed problem as primarily one of 
the character and efficiency of the workers.’’ ‘‘ To reduce unem- 
ployment is to reduce inefficiency.”’ 

The class of the work-shy is not a very large one, and 
perhaps more attention is paid to it than it deserves. The number 
of those who prefer leisure to luxuries is not likely in an industrial 
community ever to be large; and is still less likely to be so where 
even bare necessaries have to be docked. Probably most of this 
class, when they are not the victims of long unemployment, would 
never have been of much use in industrial life. The authors are 
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all for drastic measures. But perhaps there are some considera- 
tions on the other side. The very existence of these men is a sign 
that labour.is a duty voluntarily undertaken, and that if the con- 
ditions of work are made too hard, men will be found to refuse 
it. Nor is it wise by severe measures to turn idlers into 
criminals. It may be reprehensible that a poor parent out of his 
poverty should support an idle son, just as it may be reprehensible 
for a rich parent to allow his son to make cricket the main business 
of his life; but perhaps the problem appears to the parent from 
another point of view. That a father should keep a wastrel son, 
or a son should give up his wages to support an ailing father, is 
at least a proof of the abiding strength of family affection. 

As to remedies, the authors are brave enough to put emigra- 
tion aside. The problem is not to get rid of unused labour— 
potential wealth—but to co-ordinate it with the other elements of 
production. To minimise the moral evil of idleness in boyhood, 
they propose that boys out of work should be made to attend 
special schools—a plan which, by increasing the pains of want of 
work, would make boys more anxious to keep their places and 
more at the mercy of their employers... For men the chief sug- 
gestion is derived from Belgium. There the industrial era was 
co-incident with the introduction of improved means of com- 
munication. If we had as good a railway system—and that can 
only be by the aid of the State—many of those who work in towns 
might live and cultivate some land in the country—at once a 
resource and a useful occupation in times of unemployment. 
Nothing does more to reduce a regular to a casual worker than 
the want of such a resource, and the consequent necessity of taking 
any job that offers. S. H. Swinny 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


Tue elections for the Imperial German Parliament (the Reichstag) 
were held on January 12th, and in cases where no candidate 
received an absolute majority (i.e., half the number of votes cast 
plus one) a little later. The total number of deputies to be elected 


by manhood suffrage is 397, and the voting is direct and secret; 
but there is an enormous difference between the number of electors 
in the different constituencies. The constituences were formed in 
1871, when each electoral district had roughly 100,000 inhabitants. 
The population of the whole of Germany was then 40,000,000, and 
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was essentially of a rural nature. Now it has increased to 
65,000,000. The agricultural districts have decreased in popula- 
tion, while the population of urban districts has largely increased. 
The disproportion in the number of electors is very startling : for 
instance, the electoral district of Teltow Beeskow, near Berlin, has 
250,000 electors and only one member, while that of Shaumburg 
Lippe has only 9,900 electors, but also’ returns one member. In 
the first case the member is a Socialist, and perhaps it is hardly 
necessary to say that in the other district he is a Conservative. 

The Socialists polled 4,250,329 votes and returned t10 members. 
They are thus the strongest party in’ the Reichstag, the other 
parties being the Centre 93 (mainly composed of Catholics), Con- 
servatives and Free Conservatives 57, National Liberals 45, 
Radical 41, Poles 18, Anti-Semites 13, and other parties, Alsatians, 
Lorrainers, Guelphs, Dane, Bavarian and German Peasants’ 
Leagues, and “‘ Savages ’’ (Independents), 20. 

In the previous Parliament the Conservatives and the Centre, 
known as the Blue-Black bloc, had a good working majority over 
all other parties; but things are very different this tine, [Or it 
the Socialists, the Liberals* and the Radicals combine they com- 
mand 106, while all the other parties can only muster 201. The 
first combination is more likely than the second, for there are 
elements in it which would not work well, and even at the best 
a majority of five is not an easy one to work with: Indeed, this 
has already been shown, for although a member of the Centre 
party has been elected President of the Reichstag, it is already 
reported to-day (February 14th) that he has resigned. In Ger- 
many the Emperor can at any time dissolve the Parliament, and it 
is not at all improbable that a dissolution may soon take place. 

The Socialists were only 53 in the last Parliament, so that they 
have more than double the representatives they had before. They 
have not only 5 out of the 6 seats of Berlin, but they have cap- 
tured Potsdam, a city of palaces, and Cologne, in the centre of 
a Catholic population. Their numbers have steadily increased, 
and if they go on like this, they will eventually get a majority 
in the Reichstag. 

But we must not be too sanguine that they will be allowed 
to do this. We should remember that Germany has not got a 
system of parliamentary government; the Emperor chooses his 
Ministers, who are Civil servants (and very good, capable officials) 
and not leaders of political parties. The speech from the throne 
—the Emperor does not come to the Reichstag, but the deputies 
(or some.of them) go to the Palace—still goes on the old lines and 
intimates that there is need for further increases in the army and 
navy. Ly ) 
The danger is, as pointed out recently by Mr. Hyndman and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, that the oflicial ruling class in Coma 


. The National Liberals mbwever® are some wliat mailiarict: 
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—constituting a caste—will realise that if Socialism» goes .on 
increasing at the same rate as it has done in the last ten years 
(in 1898 there were 2,107,076 votes given for Socialist candidates 
and 56 members elected), then in, say, another ten years there will 
be an end to the present system of autocratic government. The 
Junkers will have to cease governing, and an exalted personage 
will have to form a parliamentary government. To the Junkers 
this is not a pleasant prospect, and there may be an attempt to 
divert attention from home politics to a spirited foreign policy ; 
so that while we may rejoice in the downfall of the ‘‘ Blue-Black ”’ 
bloc, it would be premature to imagine that the millennium has 
been reached. PauL Descours 


BOO us 


BRAVE CITIZENS. By &. J. Gourp. (Watts & Cos, 1s;) 


This fresh volume from Mr. Gould’s pen deserves a_ special 
note, both on account of its subject-matter and also from the fact 
that all the profits from the sale are to be devoted to the Arbitration 
and Peace Association. The idea is admirable—to bring to the 
knowledge of children the heroism of social service and the 
romance of the victories of peace. The author has chosen splendid 
stories: the fight with the poisonous lead in the potteries; the 
campaign for the cultivation of the Landes in France, ete.; and 
he tells them in an arresting manner. Might we suggest, how- 
ever, that in some cases the moral would emerge sufficiently in the 
telling of the story itself, without the elaboration of the applica- 
tion? Tastes and moral sensibility differ with children as with 
adults, and some will resent a frequent, strong appeal to the 
emotions, which in other cases may be the most effective method. 
To strike the mean in this matter is a supremely difficult task, 
and we are all, Positivists and non-Positivists alike, grateful to 
Mr. Gould for the splendid service of his repeated attacks on the 
problem. F. S. Marvin 


PATONG RAE S 


A correspondent in the Far East has sent me an interesting 
letter on the Chinese Revolution; but events have moved much 
faster than he anticipated. When he wrote, Yuan-Shih-Kai was 
loyally striving to maintain the dynasty. Now it has fallen to 
that very statesman to institute the Republic by Imperial decree. 
My friend considered that the admirable constitution in nineteen 
articles which the Manchu Sovereignty had already accepted would 
be a substantial basis of future Chinese reforms. The credit of 
having secured this Mr. Wu Ting Fang must share with the two 
military leaders of the revolution, but Mr. Wu’s indictment of the 
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Manchu dynasty is, in my correspondent’s: opinion, a piece of 
historical injustice, ‘‘ attempting, as it does, to make the Manchu 
dynasty a scape-goat for the ingrained conservatism of Chinese 
offcialdom. The record of the Manchus will compare favourably 
with that of any of the native Chinese dynasties and, in spite of 
their clinging so obstinately to their aristocratic privileges as a 
conquering caste, the Manchus during their two-and-a-half cen- 
turies of rule have identified themselves with the civilisation and 
the interests of the Chinese people at least as thoroughly as ever 
did the Normans with those of their conquered English subjects. ’’ 
He adds: ‘‘ Up to the outbreak of the revolution in October the 
name of the last Emperor, Kuang Hsu, was a household word with 
Liberals of every shade throughout China.”’ 
* * * 

The Sunday evening meetings in Essex Hall will be continued 
during March, the speakers being Mr. Swinny, Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Gordon Jones (on Bergson), Mr. Descours, and Dr. Desch. 
Particulars will be found among the ‘‘ Notices.’’ At the confer- 
ence on the ‘‘ Relations between the Mohammedan World and the 
West ’’ on January 28th, Mr. Swinny took the chair, and speeches 
were made by Sir Henry Cotton, K.C:S.1I., Mr.” Wilfrid Blunt, 
Mr. Nevinson, Dr. Abdul Majid, Mr. Frederick Ryan (editor of 
Egypt), Mr. M. Kaderbhoy, Mr. H. Tompkins, and Mr. Albery. 
Good reports were given in India for February 2nd, and in Egypt 
for February. 

* * * 

A service in commemoration of the late Vernon Lushington, 
K.C., was held on Saturday, February 17th, at the rooms of the 
Positivist Society, 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. Addresses 
were given by Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Henry Ellis, Mr. R. G. 
Hember, and Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

x * * 

With great regret I record the death of Frederic Seebohm, the 
author of ‘‘ The English, Village Community.’’ I hope that an 
appreciation of his work will appear in the next number of this 
REVIEW. 

* * *% 

In the January number of the Edinburgh Review there is an 
article entitled ‘‘ Changes of Current in Political Thought,’’ which 
is well worthy of attention. Among the books which suggest the 
title is Sir Roland Wilson’s belated attempt to deduce *‘ The 
Province of the State,’’ from a definition of the State as a voluntary 
association of individuals. The author of the article points out 
that while individualism was at its height, Socialistic views were 
already spreading, though little noticed; and the individualistic 
period passed away before its full programme had been realised. 
So the writer believes that the Socialistic period will come to an 
end when the worst evils of the present industrial system are 
modified, and before the full collectivist state is reached. The 
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new era may even now exist in germ. Considering the organ. in 
which this appeared, it coincides curiously with the remarks on 
the present position of Socialism in my Annual Address. 

S. H. Swinny 


N Ose Cars 
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In this series of essays on the leading types of Theological Religion 
I have not been criticising any one of these types from any 
absolute point of view or on their intellectual basis, but solely on 
their effects as influencing Morality and Society: not dealing with 
their truth but with their usefulness as promoting a good life and 
sound moral and social union. All of them have their good effects. 
And if I have dwelt at all on their evil effects, it has been to show 
that the Religion of Humanity, adopting and incorporating their 
valuable side, avoids their bad effects. 

If there is one thing which Positivists have steadily kept in 
iewW ite ismetiat itis, the é€ssence of Positivism to represent a 
positivist faith—not a negative criticism. We never disturb beliefs 
or insinuate doubts. We never assail Christian creeds or depre- 
ciate the Bible; much less do we present scepticism, Atheism, or 
even Agnosticism as an adequate resting place in the great problems 
of Religion and Philosophy. We want to enlarge and animate the 
spiritual nature. But as our aim is and must be to arrive at solid 
realities, we must be free to examine what is only a hollow and 
delusive reality. 

Monotheism is altogether a shrinkage from Polytheism. Any 
single Deity in the Heaven or in Space is to the ordinary man a 
being less present and active than the thousand and one divinities 
of Polytheism who dwelt in every hill, river, tree, city, and house, 
and took part in every act of life, however trivial or material. 
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Protestantism is a shrinkage from Catholicism with its thousands 
of saints, ceremonies, local worships, and varied ritual. Neo- 
Christianity, recognising the Spirit of the Gospel, and rejecting the 
portentous and miraculous scheme of Salvation, along with the 
creeds, ritual, and organisation of Christian Churches, is a shrink- 
age from Protestantism. And Theism, entirely discarding the 
Gospel and Christian dispensation with its Man-God and even the 
Legend of Pity and human sympathy—is an emphatic case of 
shrinkage in religious sentiment—reducing it to contemplation of 
a single sublime and utterly incomprehensible Omnipotence, as to 
whose relations to individual Man, in the absence of anything like 
revelation, we are left to conjecture. 

Theology, shrunk to the proportions of simple Theism, is a 
scheme of thought so bare, so transcendental, and so alien to 
human interests and sympathy, that it does not offer the basis for 
a religion definite and human enough to effect great moral and 
social action for masses of men. Again, in the absence of any 
revelation, or possible agreement as to the attributes, purposes, 
and relations with this transcendental Omnipotence, Theism means 
and enjoins anything which each individual believer thinks it ought 
to mean and might enjoin. Theism, in its fear of being anthropo- 
morphic, and of descending to the earthly sphere, is so purely and 
intensely theo-morphic that it fails to reach man’s interest at all, 
and will not descend to deal with Man, and hence becomes a mode 
of Metaphysics, practically not differing much from a recognition 
of the Unknowable. 

Most certainly I have no intention whatever of presenting any 
attempted refutation of Theism as a dogmatic belief. Anything of 
the kind is the height of absurdity as well as a piece of pedantic 
cynicism. Positivism is not Atheism. It holds the denial of the 
creation of the Universe by Omnipotence to be an idle and even 
mischievous sophism. ‘‘ Atheists’’ (said Comte) ‘‘ are the most 
irrational of all Theologians.’’ They affect to solve the mystery of 
Creation by the most improbable and least edifying of all the solu- 
tions of a hopeless dilemma. If we must choose a solution, that of 
Omnipotence is a less unintelligible hypothesis than that of Self- 
creation or Chance. And as the hypothesis of Omnipotence has led 
to great moral and social effects in the world, whilst bare Material- 
ism and Atheism have led to egoism, conceit and hardness, Atheism 


presents itself to us as positively repulsive as well as rank 
sophistry. 
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It is only the superficial hearer of Positivism who could think 
this language hard to reconcile, or who would expect me after such 
words to declare myself an ardent Theist. I am honestly and 
frankly neither Theist nor Atheist. I have no means of dealing 
with the mystery of Creation one way or the other. I admit that 
the question is one of transcendent importance. But there are a 
thousand questions of transcendent importance about which I have 
no opinion. What is going to happen to the British Empire or to 
England in the next century or to any one of us in the coming year ? 
I wish I knew. I can guess. But what is the use of guessing? 
We have such very urgent things to attend to, that we had better 
give up wasting our lives in guessing. Positivism is entirely 
absorbed in things of this earth—not of the Universe, and it is 
more important to us to know how this twentieth century is going 
to end, than to know how the Universe began. The first concerns 
our moral and social duties. The second is mere idle curiosity. 


The religion of Humanity belongs to a wholly different sphere 
from Theism. It neither accepts nor disputes the solution of 
Natural Theology. It insists that the normal object of religious 
reverence lies in a wholly different sphere—not in the Incompre. 
hensible, but in the Comprehensible ; not in the Universe, but in this 
planet; not in the Absolute, but in the Relative; not in the super- 
natural, but in the natural; not in the Divine, but in the Human 
World. The human, the earthly, the relative are far more to us 
than the Absolute, the Infinite, the Celestial. We know and under- 
stand and can use the former: we know nothing of the latter. 
Those whose minds are fortified with an habitual sense of the 
relative nature of all knowledge only feel a languid and distant 
interest in metaphysical conundrums. Healthy, human, social 
work in the world leaves us neither time nor desire for speculative 
dilemmas about the superhuman. 


Theism, by its very nature, is essentially an elastic, variable 
form of belief, which in the past and to-day takes many shapes. 
The old Deism of the eighteenth century, with its dogmatic proof 
of the Creator and its logical narrowness, has not much following 
to-day. But there is a great deal of vague Theism, a sentimental 
or metaphysical type of Natural Theology which assumes a divine 
circumambient Something as an ultimate but otiose object of 
reverence, and the primary but quite unintelligible source of man’s 
life and being. This is a very common phase of belief with highly 
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cultivated minds. I have not the least intention of disputing this 
state of mind or offering any objections to it. It really differs very 
little from Agnosticism. A vague circumambient or recondite 
Power, of which we know nothing, except by inference and 
analogy, and about which we can know nothing except by 
_ hypothesis, is a Power so vague and so transcendental that it does 
not fall within the sphere of our present purpose. What can be 
the social and moral reaction of a religious belief in a “‘ sort of 
something’ that lies behind all knowledge? A _ kind of 
Primum Mobile, First Cause, or Ens Entium may be a Meta- 
physical Postulate, an instinctive intuition or an Ultimate Axiom of 
human thought (I am not denying this); but it is not the basis of 
a religion able to transform society and inspire morality. It would 
be like trying to make a religion out of Time and Space. Hence, 
without at all disputing the logical ground for such a hypothesis 
we need not consider it as that kind of Theism which can have any 
serious reaction at all upon human morality or society. That 
‘* creat first cause, least understood,’ according to the poet, which 
is equally ‘‘ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’’ ‘‘ adored by Saint, Savage, 
and Sage ’’—is too indefinite to be the basis of any serious 
religion. 

For my present purpose there is no need to consider any 
Theism of this kind. How far it differs from mere Agnosticism— 
which declines to dogmatise about any Ultimate Power without 
denying its existence—or from Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ stream of 
tendency that makes for righteousness’’—or from Herbert 
Spencer’s Unknowable—or from the French philosopher’s Grand 
Peut-Etre—this, I say, is a question of Metaphysics on which I do 
not enter. All that we are now concerned with is this—that no 
Theism so loose, intangible, and absolutely mysterious can be the 
active basis of a moral and social regeneration, such as alone we 
can call a Religion. But there is still with us a dogmatic, 
proselytising, working phase of Theism of a much harder and more 
practical kind having its own places of worship, ritual, ministers, 
and so forth, and claiming to be a Church with a creed, and a 
scheme of salvation. That is the Theism I now propose to consider, 

This dogmatic Theism claims to have a creed, I say, and not 
only a creed, but a demonstrated creed. I have lately seen a work 
with the title “‘ Theism as a Science,’’ which opens with the tre- 
mendous proposition that ‘‘ Theism, or Natural Theology, is the 
Science of God.’’ Now, I am not about to controvert this startling 
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proposition, for two reasons. First, if I do, in spite of anything I 


could say, some persons would assume that my argument—‘‘ there 
is no science of God ’’—was equivalent to the assertion, ‘‘ there is 
no God.”’ This assertion (I repeat over and over again) I do not 


make, and I do not believe. My second reason for not contro- 
verting it is this, that, for my present purpose, I am quite willing 
to assume the Science of God to be real demonstration, that 
Natural Theology is real knowledge of solid truth. My argument 
is that supposing it to be certain, it is not clear enough, big 
enough, whereon to found a moral and social religion. 

Though I will not utter one word in disproof of the ‘‘ Science of 
God ’’—a science apart from Revelation and superior to Revelation, 
apart also from Analogy and Probability, and apart even from 
emotion and instinctive feeling—I must point out that the claim 
for a *‘ Science of God’’ is quite new and strange in the higher 
thought of our age. In the eighteenth century there was a narrow, 
shallow, dogmatic Deism which fancied it could prove the 
existence, attributes, and nature, and even will of the Almighty 
Creator of the Universe, but in this century the most ardent 
Theologians and the most learned Divines have quite given up this 
erude logic. Since Kant has been made familiar in this country by 
Hamilton, Mill, Mansel, and Spencer, the recognition of all that is 
meant by the Relativity of Knowledge, no philosophic mind of 
first, second, or third rank has ever ventured to talk about a 
syllogistic proof of the nature of an Absolute, Eternal, Uncon- 
ditioned Almighty Creator of the Universe. 

The stale platitudes of Paley about Design, and the watch and 
the watchmaker, have fallen into contempt and oblivion, as 
sophisms too feeble to need exposure. Theologians have argued 
from feeling, intuition, moral necessity, analogy, probability, and 
so forth, but have long abandoned the idea of a logical proof of 
the Absolute by the Relative. It has been the boast of Theologians 
that the Absolute is incomprehensible by the Relative, the Infinite 
by the’ Finite, the Eternal by the temporary. Dean Mansel’s great 
argument has never been shaken—that the relativity of human 
knowledge so completely precludes man from knowing the Abso- 
lute that our conceptions of God and his being must be sought for 
in other fields than in scientific evidence. Matthew Arnold, when 
arguing for the permanence of Christianity and the indestructible 
revelation in the Bible, declares ‘‘ that there is not even a low 
degree of probability for the assertion. that God is a person who 
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thinks and loves,’’ and, accordingly, he rests Religion on feeling. 
And Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, who in any case is a theologian well 
equipped in the conclusions of current philosophy, and not parti- 
cularly afraid of a bold ‘‘ begging of the question,’’ does not even 
notice the possibility of proving by Logic the scientific knowledge 
of the Creator and his will; he falls back on various forms of the 
emotional, moral, and probability argument, and ultimately comes 
to this: (r) That dogmatic Atheism cannot be proved (so say we 
all), and (2) that the Ultimate certainties of science become at last 
so mysterious, transcendental, and improbable that the Ultimate 
certainties of Natural Theology are (perhaps) not more mysterious, 
transcendental, and improbable. Mr. Balfour does not seem to 
differ much from Matthew Arnold, that, from the point of view of 
science, though there may be only a low probability for the 
existence of an Infinite and Absolute Person who loves and thinks, 
still, there is only a low probability for any ultimate conclusion of 
science. 


Though I am not about to engage in any disproof of a Science 
of God, I must, in passing, say that such a science is wholly un- 
known and unrecognised in any competent modern philosophy, and 
the grounds on which I have seen it alleged are quite unworthy of 
serious discussion. I have seen it gravely argued that when we 
see a tree growing that is scientific proof that the Universe was 
created by an Almighty Person who thinks and loves. An African 
savage has more sound philosophy when he says that the Tree 
itself must be a powerful and a benevolent Being. Certainly, the 
mere existence and life of a multiform world around us is quite as 
trustworthy scientific proof of Fetichism, astrolatry, or Polytheism, 
as of Theism. But I must decline to argue with a theory which 
does not show even an elementary knowledge of modern philosophy 
or scientific logic. My purpose is quite different. I propose to 
assume it to be all true and proven. 


My argument is that, given all this ‘‘ Science of God ”’ to be 
demonstrated, you are really no further on towards a true’ moral 
and social religion. This Natural Theology claims to be wholly 
independent of Revelation. It is on a far higher and stronger 
plane than Revelation, and cannot derive any strength from Revela- 
tion. It is, of course, more than independent of Christianity ; in- 
deed, it is hostile to it, for the Incarnation of Christ is a deroga- 
tion from Theism. It discards miracles and all miraculous inter- 
vention. There is nothing but the Existence of One Absolute, 
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Eternal, Almighty Creator of Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness, whose purpose is to bring us and all created things to their 
ordained ends. The Gospel, the Man-God, Christ, the tale of In- 
carnation and Ascension, the Miracles, Atonement, the Churches, 
the Creeds, the rituals of all Christian Communions must be cast 
aside as idle and mischievous fables. There is but one God, and 
good and wise men are his Prophets. 

This dogmatic Theism is thus entirely dependent on what the 
good and wise Prophet chooses to reveal out of his inner conscious- 
ness. It is not a question of human Ethics or Sociology. It is the 
human reason apprehending the Divine Mind. It does not rest on 
Science—other than the Science of God. It does not rest on 
Revelation, or signs and wonders, or tradition, or any Church or 
body of saints. Man is left in direct presence of One Absolute, 
Infinite, Omnipotence, immediately manifested to the reason from 
which alone can his will be gathered. But such a conception of 
God is just as completely anthropomorphic as is that of any rude, 
idolatrous savage. He imagines his God to be a fierce warrior like 
himself : just so the Theist imagines his God to be what he thinks 
great and good. It is more than anthropomorphic—it is idio- 
morphic. God is made in the likeness of each individual Theist. 
Ideals differ, and hence the ideal God of every individual differs 
from the Ideal God of every other individual. 

It has been pointed out a thousand times that, if we are left 
to the argument of Design and kindred logical grounds to prove 
the nature of the Creator, the argument lands us in the dilemma 
that the world is as full of waste, destruction, failure, incoherence, 
misdirected force, ill-devised contrivance, as it is of benevolent 
and successful purpose. The whole material and living world 
wages one ceaseless struggle in which infinite millions of living 
things are destroyed each instant amid infinite torture, infinite 
waste, and infinite confusion. If there be a God of Creation 
there seems to be another God of Destruction. The universe 
seems to be an eternal war of infinite angelic or divine and 
demoniac or Satanic forces. A kind of Dualism between 
Ahrimanes and Oromasdes, with infinite subordinates on both 
sides, seems the more logical issue of contemplating the world— 
an internecine warfare that never comes to any issue, never can 
end, and is nearly equally balanced. The Theist has to admit 
that God the Creator is also God the Destroyer. 

It is not merely that the world is a chaos of destruction, but 
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modern science has shown us plain evidence of purpose baffled, 
distorted, of blundering, of ill contrivance, of wanton misuse of 
power in every corner and aspect of the organic world. The eye 
is an organ ill contrived for its purpose, and full of bad work. So 
is almost every other organ of the human body and every other 
body. Rudimentary organs, useless and atrophied organs, 
obstinate persistence of a given type in totally different purposes, 
e.g., seven vertebre alike in the neck of the giraffe, the camel, 
the whale, and the mouse—caudal vertebre in the cat and also 
iu man, useless legs concealed in the seal, and useless teeth in 
many animals—all these anomalies are intelligible enough on the 
theory of gradual evolution and adaptation to environment. But 
in the theory of Creation they are only evidence of clumsiness, bad 
contrivance, or change of purpose. 

Clumsiness, waste, indecision are unhappily by no means the 
worst defects revealed to us by the spectacle of the world as we 
now know it. Torture, disease, death, sin, crime, and base 
wickedness meet us at every turn. It is needless to enlarge on 
the melancholy catalogue. It confronts us with the eternal 
dilemma between the Almighty Power and the Infinite Goodness -of 
the Creator. Could Almighty Power endure that anything should 
be suffered to mar his work? Could infinite goodness and pur- 
pose design such horrors, create such evil, contemplate it and see 
that it is Good? To all this Theism has one ready answer : “How 
do you know that torture is an evil, why are you so sure that pain 
is a bad thing? Is death a real loss to a living thing? How can 
there be any morality, unless man is free to be immoral? How 
can you, feeble, purblind creature, be sure that what you call evil 
is not good in God’s eyes? Perhaps, in his infinite wisdom, every- 
thing that is is for the best; and in an Absolute world pain, death, 
waste, sin, crime, and vice are means of grace in the eyes of 
Absolute Goodness.’’ 


Perhaps they are. But see the consequences of such a theology. 
Suppose a fanatical Softa or Mollah questioned by a Christian as 
to the horrible massacres, tortures and atrocities perpetrated by 
Kurds and Turks on Armenian Christians, and asked if he really 
believes that Allah can be pleased with such things. ‘‘ We are 
true Theists,’’ cries the Mollah, ‘‘ and not followers of a mawkish 
Giaour youth. How can you tell that the One God in Heaven 
is to be measured by your European standard? He is a god of 
battles and of the true Believers, and he rejoices to see Islam 
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triumphant amid the torture, death, rape, and arson of any number 
of Giaours.’’ Every savage people believes that God is refreshed 
by blood. We were once at war with Ashanti, partly, it seems, 
because the king would not abandon his ancestral custom of human 
sacrifices. ‘“‘ How can you tell,’ he might have said, ‘‘ that 
Mumbo Jumbo is not pleased by victims—all gods are pleased? 
It is a higher law than that of some European Mrs. Grundy or Mr. 
Podsnap. Our god is a god of war, and we worship him as 
men of war do.”’ 


The whole of ancient history is one long record of how savage 
races invented a god after their own image and honoured him 
with rites bloody, grotesque, or obscene. Samuel taught the Jews 
how to hew Agag in pieces before the Lord, just like a Mussulman 
Mollah to-day, and how to exterminate the possessors of the land 
of Judea. The people of Syria and Babylon practised Paphian 
abominations in honour of their god. The Philistines had Baal 
and Moloch, to whom atrocities were pleasant, and to whom they 
offered up their own children as burnt sacrifices. All of them 
having got a firm idea in their minds of what was the taste of 
the True God, would have answered all objections urged by 
human morality. ‘‘ How do you know that torture, death, and 
destruction are not delightful in the eyes of God? ” 


So soon as any race have erected in their minds an image of 
supreme godhead which they imagine to be independent of morality 
and superior to mere human morality and other human reasoning, 
then their religion uproots all moral sense, their good instincts, 
and perhaps actively incites them to cruelty, folly and atrocity. There 
are at this moment millions of Mussulmans who believe it to be 
an act of religion to kill unbelievers. The Yezidis worship the 
Devil. The Thugs of India think their deity enjoins them to 
commit secret murder. Our Theist neighbours in England have 
not got so far as that. The law and the pressure of public opinion 
cause them to have a higher and purer conception of Almighty 
God. But once admit that Almighty God is not to be measured 
by our mere human standard of morality, that pain, death, sin, 
wickedness, and waste may have a good purpose in his eyes, and 
conduce to his eternal decrees, and there is literally no surety for 
morality at all. You may come to worship a devil. 


FREDERIC HARRISON 


(To be continued.) 
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THE VIDUAGER’ ANDTHE VIE EAGE 


I.—TuHEe Vittace LaBouRER: 1760-1832.* 


Tue Aristocratic Dictatorship, which was finally consolidated by 
the Revolution of 1688, conferred many benefits on England, and, 
indeed, on the West. It was enlightened and tolerant; it gave an 
example to the world of respect for legality and personal liberty ; 
above all, it made England, in spite of some persecuting laws, a 
centre of intellectual liberty, whence other nations might receive an 
inspiration that they would use to gain still greater victories for 
freedom. But it could not divest itself of the basic evil of such a 
government. The authors of this work quote a passage from 
Bolingbroke to the effect that, just as “men are apt to make 
themselves the final cause of all creation,” so ‘‘ Kings imagine them- 
selves the final cause for which societies were formed and govern- 
ments instituted ’’; and, as they say, this applies equally to the 
English Aristocracy in its period of domination. If to that 
we add that ‘‘ a dictatorship lends itself more readily than any other 
government to the quick introduction of revolutionary ideas,” we 
can see how everything contributed to that great change which 
had so fatal an effect on the prosperity of the English labourer. 
The old system with its common fields divided into strips owned 
by various persons, some having many, some few, interspersed 
with those of the other owners; the regular and often antiquated 
course of husbandry, which could not be changed save by general 
consent; the large tracts of waste—commons in our sense of the 
word—which could not be cultivated, even if suitable; all this at a 
time when agriculture was rapidly improving and industrial popu- 
lation was rapidly growing, made a good case for enclosure. The 
general trend was in favour of individual ownership, and against 
ancient and complicated communal tenures. Above all, the interests 
of the lord of the manor were in favour of enclosure, and power 
was vested in his class. 

During the period under review, a Private Bill was necessary. 
This was referred to a committee, and those whose interests were 
affected could appear in person or by counsel. The consent of the 
major part—in general three-quarters—of those interested was 
required, 1.e., the major part by value and not by numbers. If the 


*“The Village Labourer, 1760-1832.” By J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond. (Longmans and Co. gs. net.) 
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Committee reported in favour of the Bill, there was still a bare 
possibility that it might be rejected, but in general the Com- 
mittee’s* view prevailed. Commissioners were named in the Act 
to carry out the enclosure, and in theory the interests of all were 
protected. As a matter of fact, the case was far otherwise. Rich 
men could make themselves heard and at the worst force a com- 
promise; but the ordinary villager was in no position to brief 
counsel; and he would oppose the lord of the manor at his peril. 
After the claims of the lord and the parson, the expenses of the 
Commissioners and the costs of the Act had been paid, what re- 
mained to be divided among the smaller holders was naturally less 
than their share of the undivided land. All except the tithe 
owners had to fence their new holding’s at their own expense. The 
man who occupied a cottage, whose family might have occupied it 
for generations, and who could pasture his cow or keep his geese on 
the common, received no compensation, if he were nominally a 
tenant at will, though sometimes a small patch was reserved for 
the poor. Even Arthur Young, the great apostle of Enclosure, 
was forced at last to protest : ‘‘ The poor in these parishes may say, 
and with truth, ‘ Parliament may be tender of property : all I know 
is that I had a cow and an Act of Parliament has taken it from 


293! 


me. 


All authorities agree that the comfort and independence of the 
labourers is greatly enhanced by their retaining some hold on the 
land, or at least some industry independent of their weekly wage, 
be it only the cultivation of a cottage garden or the keeping of a 
few fowls. The general effect of the enclosures, combined with the 
simultaneous rise of the factory system, was to render the labourer 
entirely dependent on his wages, and to make him a pauper when- 
ever his wages stopped. Another evil was the destruction of the 
old village organisation with its intermixture of classes, bound 
together by their interest in commons and common fields. The 
village bureaucracy, viewers of the fields, haywards, pinders, etc., 
were swept away, apparently without compensation. Nor did one 
generation alone suffer. ‘‘ The commons were the patrimony of the 
poor. The commoner’s child, however needy, was born with a 
spoon in his mouth. He came into a world in which he had a 
share and a place.” Even the right to glean, in spite of its 


* Sir George Savile found a Committee consisting of one member 
and a clerk’s boy. This representative body incorporated in an Enclos- 
ing Bill a clause making it a capital felony to obstruct its execution. 
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Biblical warrant, was taken away. It provoked much more oppo- 
sition from the farmers after the enclosure of farms; and in 1788 
the Judges declared it illegal. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add 
that the advocates of enclosure had in view the moral as well as the 
material improvement of the labourers. One such wrote in 1794: 


“ ‘The use of common land by labourers operates upon the mind as 
a sort of independence.’ When the commons are enclosed ‘the labourers 
will work every day in the year, their children will be put out to labour 
early,’ and ‘that subordination of the lower ranks of society, which in 
the present times is so much wanted, would be thereby considerably 
SeCUTe dsm 

In the closing years of the century the crisis came. The great 


war, the increase of the manufacturing population, and a succession 
of bad harvests led to a rise in prices. In 1793, the expenses of a 
family in Norfolk were £27 9s. 6d.; in 1795 they had risen to 
436 11s. 4d. On bread they spent 8s. a week instead of 4s. 73d. 
It has been calculated that between 1760 and 1813 wages rose 
by 60 per cent., and the price of wheat by 130 per cent. While the 
luxury of the rich had greatly increased, the labourer’s wages would 
hardly support life. Often, in fact, without poaching, it. would 
have been impossible for him to live. Various remedies were 
suggested. Allotments were tried in a few places. Whitbread 
proposed that the magistrates should be empowered to fix a mini- 
mum wage. Many in vain urged the labourer to substitute barley- 
water for tea, and oatmeal—which he would have had to eat with- 
out milk—for wheaten bread. The remedy actually adopted was 
the worst of all. It was that “‘ Speenhamland’”’ system of parish 
doles to eke out insufficient wages which penalised all those who 
would not become paupers, a system which, if it had been specially 
designed for the purpose, could not have been more successful in 
degrading all those who came under its evil influence. 

The years that followed brought no improvement. Even after the 
peace there is evidence of decline, culminating in the revolt of 1830. 
The account of that wild, hopeless protest against misery and the 
terrible vengeance exacted, is vividly told in these pages. Not 
many were executed, though among those who suffered death was 
a plough-boy of nineteen; but great numbers were transported for 
life, including lads of eighteen, nineteen and twenty. One notable 
feature is the hatred of the Poor-law and its officials—especially 
those who had set up a parish cart with paupers in the shafts. 
Another is that though a few turned King’s evidence under the fear 
of punishment and the cajolements of their gaolers, none were 
found to betray their fellows for the sake of the reward offered. 
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In writing this book, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have done a 
great service to the social history of England. It is probable that 
some enclosing was necessary ; but it could have been done without 
the ruin of the peasants. A new revolution in agriculture, follow- 
ing on the new means of communication, has made large farms 
less useful than that smaller cultivation which the enclosures did so 
much to destroy. In every other country, in France under the 
Monarchy, in Ireland after the Famine, the peasants kept a grip 
on the land. In England they have lost it, to the immediate— 
perhaps to the permanent—ruin of agriculture, to the stagnation 
of the English village, to the degradation, not morally it may be, 
but at least materially, of the village labourer. 


I].—TuHE Work OF FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 


The death of Frederic Seebohm removes from our midst one 
who did a considerable service to historical research in a field, it 
may be, somewhat narrow, but certainly important for a true 
understanding of medieval civilisation—an understanding very 
necessary to the correct interpretation of the evolution of Society. 
He had, indeed, other interests, and wrote with much acceptance 
on the part played in the Reformation by the Oxford Reformers, 
More, Colet, and Erasmus; but here I propose to consider him 
only in connection with his two works of special sociological 
interest, “The English Village Community,” and “The Tribal 
System in Wales.” When he wrote the first of these, the English 
village, as it had existed throughout the Middle Ages, and as it 
even survived here and there in spite of enclosures, had almost 
passed out of the public mind. Its forms were preserved in a 
few places, the history of its destruction was told in numerous 
enclosure acts and public documents, and it had been the subject 
of at least one monograph; but it was Seebohm who made its 
significance apparent, showed the gulf that separated it from the 
village of the present time, connected it with the general history 
of civilisation, and contrasted it with the earlier tribal system of 
Wales and Ireland. Incidentally, he probed the theory that the 
English village was the degenerate descendant of the Mark, a 
supposed community of free and equal citizens, and showed how 
little that theory fitted the available evidence. His method was 
no less interesting than his results. Proceeding from the known 
to the unknown, he began with the Manor of Hitchen as it existed 
in 1819, and from that made clear all the complexiti2s of the 
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system, the three open common fields with the strips of various 
owners intermixed and separated by turf balks, the rotation of 
crops, each field being cultivated and kept in three successive 
seasons of tilth grain, etch grain and fallow, the common pas- 
turages, and the organisation of the village community of which 
this was the shell. Then he traced this community back through 
the Winslow Manor Rolls in the reign of Edward III and other 
instances of the period after the Conquest to manors of the time 
of Edwy and Alfred, finding everywhere the village with its lord 
and his serfs, its common fields and its communal organisation. 


He then proceeded to contrast with this the earlier and looser 
form prevalent in Wales, Ireland and elsewhere—a study which he 
amplified in his second great work. This organisation rested on 
kinship, was characterised by property held in a related tenure for 
several generations, and by scattered homesteads, and was suited 
to that early stage of agriculture in which new land can be broken 
up every year. And then he turned to the village community 
similar to the English that existed on the Continent, and to the 
evidence that it was found among the Belge in south-east England 
when the Romans arrived. Here Seebohm was in a less secure 
position. He had proved that the village community with its 
main characteristics, manorial and other, could be traced back to 
Saxon times. But how had it arisen? Was it a normal develop- 
ment under agricultural necessity of the Welsh tribal organisation ? 
Was it formed by free Saxon invaders after the extirpation of 
the pre-existing civilisation? Had it already existed before the 
Romans and under the Romans, and did the Saxons only impose 
new lords on communities already constituted and more or less 
servile? Each suggestion has its own difficulties. The first 
appears probable; but there is no actual evidence of such a trans- 
formation without external pressure, still less of the time at which 
it took place. The second leaves an unbridged gulf between the 
free stage and the servile, into which it is supposed to have 
degenerated; and if the Saxons brought the three field system 
to England, they must have come from a very different place from 
that generally assigned as their starting point, for it did not 
exist in Northern Germany. The third, which Seebohm favours, 
seems to imply a much greater preservation of the original popula- 
tion than is compatible with the predominance of Low German in 
the English language. But the fact that the evidence on this point 
was not decisive when Seebohm wrote, and perhaps may never be 
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decisive, only slightly detracts from the value of his work. The 
constitution and continuity of the English village community and 
its contrast with the Welsh, are of far more importance to the right 
understanding of history than the solution of the intricate problem 
of its remote origin. 

Here, perhaps, with a final tribute to the great industry and the 
acute and balanced judgment of Seebohm, I might have been 
content to take my leave of him, had not the occasion of his death 
been used to suggest that he was guilty of “hasty generalisations.” 
Vinogradoff, an eminent and painstaking, but far less original, 
worker in the same field, had, indeed, in the preface to his book, 
“The Growth of the Manor,” spoken of “the pitfalls which under- 
lay our hasty generalisations,” but I do not know that in this 
he referred specially to Seebohm. If he did, he was most unjust. 
There never was an investigator who weighed evidence more 
carefully and more methodically. Nor did he fail to give warning 
when there was a danger that too much weight should be given 
to a particular point, such as the relation between the Saxon 
“ham” and the German “heim.” Still less did he suppose that 
every manor, every village community must take the typical form. 
He over and over again implies the contrary. But he had sufficient 
appreciation of the true scientific method to know that the general 
law must be established before particular deviations are taken into. 
account. Kepler’s law that the planets move in ellipses is not 
actually true to fact. It was reached by leaving aside the per- 
turbations, which were long afterwards taken into account. Had 
a different course been followed, had it been required that the 
exact course should be mapped out at once, had Kepler’s law been 
rejected because he neglected the perturbations, Astronomy would 
have come to a standstill. Seebohm rightly applied himself to the 
investigation of the typical organisation and the general evolution 
of the village community, leaving it to his successors to investigate 
particular deviations due to special circumstances. It may even 
be asked whether the expression “hasty generalisations,” if used 
of such an investigator as Seebohm, can ever have any meaning. 
How can a generalisation be “hasty” if it is the simplest con- 
sistent with the whole of the known facts, and sets forth the facts 
on which it is based for all to judge? It is only when facts are 
connected by a generalisation that they can be used to promote 
further investigation. Whether any particular generalisation, 
supported by the known facts, is destined to be provisional or 
permanent will depend on the subsequent discoveries by which it 
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may be invalidated, modified, or confirmed. But the justification 
for making a generalisation does not consist in the amount of 
evidence available, but in its consistency with the evidence. If we 
are not to generalise till all the facts are known, then in Sociology 


we could never generalise at all. 
S. H. Swinny 


THESIMITATIONTOPSGHRISt 


“* Tit such time as Positivism, invoking Humanity, work out the 
moral and political synthesis attempted by Catholicism in the name 
of God, the mystical condensation of the medieval religion will 
serve as our daily guide in the study and improvement of our 
nature.’’ In these significant words Comte recommended the 
“‘Tmitation of Christ ’’ which Thomas a Kempis wrote, in cloistered 
solitude, in the earlier half of the fifteenth century.* The guidance 
which, at first sight, seems very unlikely to proceed from a 
Christian manual to a non-theological mind, is rendered possible 
by the substitution of the term ‘‘ Humanity ’’ for the term ‘‘ God”’ 
or ‘‘Christ.’’ THis substitution would produce very clumsy and 
unsatisfying results if the Imitation were a theological treatise. 
But it is a poem in essence, though not in form, and therefore 
readily lends itself to the art of re-interpretation by sympathetic and 
(in the purer sense of the word) pious souls. For example, the 
solitary heart asks, and Humanity answers : 


How often shall I resign myself, and in what things shall I relinquish 
myself ? 


Always and at all times; as in little, so also in great; I make no 
exception, but will have thee to be found in all things divested of self. 
(UML, SSisoyail, 2, Bs) 


This resignation, easily mistaken by unimaginative critics for a 
starved servility, is nothing less than the gracious service rendered 
to the freedom of Holland by William the Silent, or to the poor of 
Paris by the Daughters of Charity inspired by St. Vincent de Paul. 
No doubt, this meditative spirit reproaches itself severely : 

So much inclined to things exterior; so negligent of the interior. So 
prone to laughter and dissipation; so hard to tears and compunction. 
So inclined to relaxation, and to the pleasures of the flesh; so sluggish 


to austerity and fervour. So curious to hear news and to see fine things ; 
so remiss to impose humiliation and abjection. (IV, vii, 2.) 


“ae 


* Positive Polity, Eng. Trans., Vol. IV, p. 352. 
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We are very prone to associate such humble sentiments with the 
grovelling devotions of Evangelicals and the eighteenth-century 
Methodists and Calvinists. A little careful inspection, however, 
will reveal the genuine quality in the quiet workers (I think of 
many such as I write) who minister in the Peace Movement, the 
Socialist Movement, the Kindness to Animals Movement, and the 
rest; who never deem themselves worthy of official positions or 
public notice; who ‘‘ scorn delights and live laborious days ’’ in 
order to advance the world a step nearer the Ideal; and who up- 
braid themselves if, in a passing gay hour, they have forgotten 
the solemn call. There is, after all, a noble pride beating in these 
modest hearts. They know that they possess the real clues to 
wisdom : 

There is a great difference between the wisdom of an illuminated 

and devout man and the knowledge of a learned and studious cleric. 
Far more noble is that learning which flows from above from the divine 
influence than that which is laboriously acquired by the industry of 
fii, (NEL, Sect, 25) 
Every observer with psychological insight is familiar with sons and 
daughters of the common people whose good sense, honest human 
affectionateness, and willingness to help a good end place them on 
a higher level than many of the products of the University, the 
Examination-room, and the Academy for Social Research. 

The whole spiritual and economic problem of the modern world 
is naively presented in Thomas’s antithesis of egoist Nature and 
altruist Grace : 

Nature is covetous, and liketh rather to take than to give, and 
loveth to have things exclusive and private. 

But grace is kind and open-hearted, shunneth private interest, is 


contented with little, and judgeth it more blessed to give than to receive. 
(UT TE lavage O-)) 


If we follow on in the track of this genial temper, we shall discover, 
even in the medieval loyalty, apparently so lowly-inclined, a truly 
jubilant rush of the soul : 

Take courage, brethren; let us go forward together; Humanity 
[Jesus] will be with us. For the sake of Humanity we have taken up 
this cross; for Humanity’s sake let us persevere in it. He will be our 


Helper, who is our Captain and our Forerunner. Behold, our King 
marcheth before us, and will fight for us. (III, lvi, 6.) 


Mazzini himself could not have more hopefully proclaimed his 
vision of the Republic of Italy, nor could Swinburne have sung a 
better poem of liberty. Thomas’s enthusiasm is, nevertheless, 
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serene. While he serves the King, it is under the banner of Love, 
not of resentment : 
The noble love of Humanity [Jesus] impelleth us to do great things, 
and exciteth us always to desire that which is the more perfect... . 
Love watcheth, and sleeping slumbereth not. When weary it 1s not 
tired; when straitened is not constrained; when frighted is not dis- 
turbed; but, like a vivid flame and a_ burning torch, it mounteth 
upwards, and securely passeth through all. (II, v, 3,5.) 
At such moments, we catch, in the cathedral music of the fifteenth 
century, a triumphal melody that harmonises with the poetry of our 
own age, and chants the aspiration of progress itself. 

If the pilgrim of Love has his hours of achievement and the 
vivid flame,’’ he has his hours of depression, and at those times 
he hears the voice of Humanity consoling : 


“ec 


Is any thing difficult to me? Or shall I be like to one promising and 
not performing? Where is thy faith? Stand firmly and perseveringly: 
practise endurance and manly courage; comfort will come to thee in 
due season. Wait for me, wait; I will come and cure thee. (III, 
XXX 2.) 

Thus might Thomas More rest in the assurance that Utopia would 
some day be realised; and thus the old Chartists, who sowed in 
tears, would be confident that, in due season, England would see 
all her workers free and glad. Every pioneer, or the simple 
cottager who, in the midst of prejudice and crassness, strives to 
expand the public thought or sweeten the soul of a village, appeals 
to the Larger Life, and communes with it when loneliness 
oppresses : 

- According to the greatness of thy goodness and the multitude of 


thy tender mercies, look down upon me and give ear to the prayer of 
thy poor servant, a far-distant exile in the region of the shadow of 


death. (III, lix, 4.) 

The consolations are both rich and real—the heartening examples 
of the great lives of the Past; the refreshment of all healthy litera- 
ture and art; and the conviction, borne out by daily observation in 
family and country and the comity of nations, that the genius of 
Humanity embodies itself, here and now, in precious evidences of 
Love, Order and Progress : 

In the meantime I will walk in faith, being strengthened by the 
examples of the Saints. I shall have, moreover, for my consolation and 
a mirror of life thy holy Books, and, above all these, thy most holy 
Body for my special remedy and refuge. (IV, xi, 3.) 

And often enough, fortunately for the most of us, it is possible to 
light upon kindred seekers after the Better and the Best. We can 
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join the church which, whether in the form of some great meeting 
of reformers, or of the group of ‘‘ two or three gathered together,”’ 
reveals the over-soul that unites us : 


_Devout conferences upon spiritual things are no smali help to 
spiritual progress, especially where persons of congenial mind and spirit 
are associated together in [God] the worship of Humanity. (I, x, 2.) 


Whether in musings in the ‘‘ vernal wood ’’ or in the emotions of a 
congress ; whether in the retired study of Dante or Wordsworth, or 
in contact with the vexing politics of the hour, we patiently count on 
the soundness of the final judgment. The gold will be smelted from 
the ore. Heredity will be purified through much suffering. Weaker 
races will be lifted to dignity. False species of art will be extin- 
guished, and Peace will reconstruct the ruins left by dead War. 
And this will be effected, not by a Messiah, but by the slow 
strenuous, co-operative forces of candour, of sympathy, of philo- 
sophy, of an educated proletariat, of a womanhood trained as 
moral Providence : 


For I am the judge and discerner of all secrets; I know how the 
matter passeth; I know both him that inflicteth the injury and him that 
suffereth it. (III, xlvi, 3.) In all things look to the end and how thou 
wilt stand before the strict Judge, from whom there is nothing hid; 
who takes no bribes and receives no excuses, but will judge that which 
iS US (ly See T,) 

The deeper knowledge and clearer eye of our religion can review 


39) 


the history of mankind with less oppressive sense of tragedy than 
could Thomas a Kempis, but we recognise the supreme nobility of 
his self-consecration : 


The whole life of Humanity [Christ] has been a cross and a martyr- 
dom; and dost thou seek for thyself rest and joy? (II, xii, 7.) 


And whether in tragedy, or in cheerful and merry household ser- 
vice, we “rede the riddle”’ of existence most surely when we act on 
the principle acknowledged alike by the medieval Brothers of the 


Common Life and the Founder of Positivism : 
Let me love thee, Humanity, more than myself, and myself only for 
thee, and all others in thee. (III, v, 6.) 


Both alike believed in the need for a renewing and an uplifting 
force, and both had found it: 


As iron cast into the fire loses its rust and becomes all bright with 
burning, so the man that turneth himself wholly to Humanity [God] 
is divested of all sloth and changed into anew man. (II, iv, 2.) 


For Thomas 4 Kempis, one phrase; for Auguste Comte another ; 
for coming generations other phrases as yet unframed ; but there is 
one life that moves through the ages, and, bannered by hope, 


though hindered by pain, marches to some great bourne. 
Een) eGourD 
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VERNON LUSHINGTON 


I.—Mr. FREDERIC HarRIsON’s MEMORIAL ADDRESS.* 


THERE is a melancholy consolation for us seniors, who are so soon 
to follow our old friend ourselves, when we are able to join with 
our comrades in speaking the last words at the close of a noble 
life, when we come to give utterance to our sense of all that we 
owe to his friendship, his help, his counsel. 

When the spirit of Vernon Lushington was committed to the 
memory of those who had long listened to his teaching and worked 
with his hopes, it may be said, in the words of our great poet :-— 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail. 


He had lived through nearly the period of fourscore years, full 
of accomplished work and surrounded with love and honour. 

My own friendship with him began more than half a century 
ago, when his twin brother, my own Oxford contemporary and 
friend, brought us together. From the commencement of the 
organised movement for a Church of Humanity in 1870, Vernon 
and Godfrey Lushington were ardent promoters. When he 
quitted official for purely local and judicial duty, he became in 
1878 a member of the English Committee appointed by Pierre 
Laffitte; and from that time until very recent years he was one 
of the most active and important leaders of our body. No one 
amongst us was so earnest to impress on our congregation the 
incalculable importance of Art in all its forms, poetic, musical, 
pictorial, and dramatic. His admirable addresses on the Day of 
the Dead, on the Sacrament of Initiation, on Shakespeare, cn 
Burns, on Handel, on Mozart, on Beethoven, on the great Italian 
painters, on the religious uses of choral music, will not soon be 
forgotten. By his liberality and energy our body has enjoyed some 
memorable gatherings when he led the commemoration of poets, 
musicians, and painters, either by procuring adequate perform- 
ances of the works of musicians, of the songs of Burns, or of 
Shakespeare, by his lectures on art in our public galleries and 
museums. 

His literary contributions to our propaganda were invaluable, 
apart from the addresses which he printed and distributed at his 
own cost. In our ‘‘ New Calendar’’ he wrote the whole of the 


* Given at the Memorial Service held by the Positivist Society on 
February 17th, 1912 (20 Homer, 124). 
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names under the month of St. Paul, no less than forty biographies 
—some of them being as important as any in the entire list—such 
as those of Jerome, Monica and Augustine, Gregory, Benedict, 
Heloise, Bernard, S. Catherine of Siena, and Bossuet. Nearly all 
of these biographies would be entirely welcome to learned and 
liberal Catholics, even whilst they strictly conform to historic truth. 
In July, 1t901, in the Positivist REviEw, he issued the sequel of 
Sonnets to the thirteen Chief Heads of Months—a happy mode of 
idealising the leaders of human civilisation. And, on this occasion 
of commemorating the life of a departed fried, I cannot forget 
the notice of Dr. Bridges, which Lushington contributed to the 
REVIEW in September, 1906. 

The special character of the work which Vernon Lushington 
gave to our movement was to develop the spiritual side of the 
religion of Humanity, its sympathy for all forms of the beautiful, 
the true, and the loving, its ideal of a great development of art 
in poetry, in music, in painting—and, above all, its practical 
realisation of the spirit of love, of charity, of brotherhood. May 
the temper of generous forbearance and loving kindness which 
was so innate in the heart of Vernon Lushington long continue 
to bear fruit in the lives of those who remember him and came 
within the range of his gracious influence. 


II.—A BrsLtiocrapHy or His WRITINGS. 


1876.—‘‘ System of Positive Polity ’’ (tr.), 8vo, Vol. III, Chap. 
VII, and Conclusion (with G. Lushington). 


1883.—*‘ Mozart,’’ 8vo, pp. 19. [An address to the Positivist 
Society delivered at Newton Hall on December 24th, 
1882. | 


1883.—‘‘ The Day of All the Dead,’’ 8vo, pp. 27. [An Address 
to the Positivist Society delivered at Newton Hall on 
December 31st, 1882. | 

1885.—‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ 8vo, pp. 24. [An address delivered at 
Stratford-on-Avon on August 2nd, 1885. | 

188s.—‘‘ Positivist Hymns,’’ 8vo, pp. 60. [Printed for private 
circulation.] (One of these poems is reprinted in the 
‘“ Service of Man.’’) 

1886.—‘‘ The Worship of Humanity,’’ 8vo, pp. 32. [An address 
on the anniversary of the death of Auguste Comte given 
at Newton Hall on September 5th, 1886. | 
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s.d.—* St. Paul,” a poem. 8vo, pp. 16. [Printed for private 
circulation. | 

s.d.—‘ Moses,’’ a poem. 8vo, pp. 18. [Printed for private cir- 
culation. | 

s.d.—“A Slab Tomb in Rome,” a poem, 8vo, pp. 12. [Printed 
for private circulation. | 

1890.—Eight hymns in the ‘‘ Service of Man.”’ 

1892.—‘‘ The New Calendar of Great Men.’’ 8vo. Edited by 
Frederic Harrison. 49 biographies [including all the 
Articles (43) in the month of St. Paul (except that on St. 
Paul), and the article on Shakespeare. | 

Articles in Positivist Review :— 


ce 


Vol. IV. May, 1896. Commemoration of Burns. (An address given 
at Newton Hall on March 22nd, 1806.)-—Vol. [IX July, 1901. “Sonnets 
on the Positivist Calendar.” (These sonnets were afterwards reprinted 
for private circulation.)—Vol. XIV. September, 1906. ‘‘ Dr. Bridges. 
His Contributions to the New Calendar of Great Men.” 


Articles in Revue Occidentale :— 

Vol. Ill. N.S. 1891. Page 290. “Lectures on Astronomy.”— 
Vol. V. NiSs yu802. Page too. (Ste baul, — Vol Ve NGS noO2e 
Page 75. “The Spirituall Power:>—Vol., Vi-  N.S21S025) shages237. 
“The State.”—Vol. VII. N.S. 1893. Page 385. “Mozart.” 

The index to Carlyle’s ‘‘Sartor Resartus”’ was compiled by 
Mr. Lushington. 

PauL DeEscours 


PIR ANNA CS 


On Friday, March 29th (8 p.m.), Mr. H. Gordon Jones will open a 
discussion on “Eugenics” before the London Positivist Society, 
which meets at 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. On Sunday, 
March 31st (7 p.m.), Dr. Desch will deliver the last of the present 
series of lectures in Essex Hall, his subject being “Science and 
Practical Needs.” On Sunday, April 28th, there will be a visit 
to the British Museum (Early Christian and Medieval Art). The 
party will meet in the Entrance Hall at 3.30 p.m., and afterwards 
proceed to 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where there will be tea, and 
Mr. Paul Descours will deliver an address. All will be welcome 
at these meetings. The new edition of “France under Richelieu 


and Colbert,” by the late Dr. Bridges, is now in the press. 
* * * 


The proceedings at the meeting of the Sociological Society on 
March tath had an especial interest to Positivists. In the course 
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of an able paper on ‘“‘The Will of the People,” Mr. W. McDougall 
assumed that the “Nation” was the highest collective organism 
which could inspire devotion and service. This tacit exclusion of 
Humanity drew forth a protest from the Chairman, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, and in even stronger measure from Mr. G. P. Gooch and 
the Rev. Dr. Caldecott. Still more surprising, perhaps, as a sign 
of the times, is the language used in the Spectator’s review of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s autobiography. The reviewer thus refers 
to Mr. Harrison :— 

“He has been touched by the intellectual changes that have affected 
serious thinkers during the eighty years of his life; and he has been 
one of the leaders in a movement which has probably had far more 
influence than is commonly suspected. The professed followers of 
Comte may be few, especially in England; but the present writer is 


inclined to think that Positivists, conscious or unconscious, are innumer- 
able.” 


And this is in the organ specially devoted to the united cause of 
Christianity and Imperialism ! 
* * * 

The Wage Bill introduced by Mr. Asquith to-day (March 19th) 
has little pretension to afford a permanent settlement. It is, 
indeed, only to be law for three years, unless both parties wish 
its continuance; and it will owe its acceptance by Parliament to 
the desperate circumstances of the moment. Nevertheless, it is 
a very serious step—a return, at all events as regards the minimum, 
to that fixing of wages by public authority which was so 
generally scouted a century ago as a method belonging only to 
an unenlightened past. The principle of a minimum wage for 
all working underground is now to be enacted, with certain safe- 
guards, and the minimum wage for each district is to be fixed 
by a district board consisting of an equal number of masters and 


men and an independent chairman with a casting vote. As in all 
such cases, the difficulty will be to find a really neutral chairman, 
free from class bias or prejudgment. The debate, so far as it 
has gone at the time of writing, has had little of interest, save 
the declaration of Mr. S. Walsh that the Miners’ Federation were 
always willing to go into free negotiation with regard to the 
figures of the wage. If this be so, a heavy responsibility rests on 
the mine-owners. 
* * * 


Meantime, some of the Opposition newspapers have been 
clamouring for compulsory arbitration and making strikes criminal, 
instancing the good example of our democratic colonies. But it 
seems that the present Ministry in New South Wales, which has 
already liberated the imprisoned strike-leaders, is pledged to 
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repeal the Act. This does not look promising for imitators. But 
in any case the attempt to legislate here in imitation of what is 
done in such very different communities rests on a mischievous 
fallacy. S. H. SwInny 


NOC Gre 


MarRIAGE.—On February 2, at the Mairie of the VIth Arrondissement, 
Paris, Mdlle Jeanne Pelletan, daughter of M. E. Pelletan to M. René Helleu. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review’’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who wili also supply 
the Trade. ; 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 

The Editor will be out of England during April. Communications in his 
absence should be addressed to Mr. Descours 

London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul 
Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, SW. Mr. Descours will forward 
the Annual Report for 1911 on application by post. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. W. R. Storr, Assistant Treasurer, 59, 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited.”’ 


The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., at 7 p-m,, as follows :— 

March 31.—‘‘Science and Practical Needs.’’ Dr. Descu. 

This will conclude the present series of Sunday Evening Addresses. Pro- 
grammes of future arrangements can be obtained from Mr. Descours. 

On Sunday, April 28, a visit will be paid to the British Museum (Early 
Christian and Medizval Art). Meet in the Entrance Hall at 3.30 pm. The 
party will afterwards proceed to 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., where 
Mr. Descours will deliver an address. All are welcome. 

The following meetings will be held at 14, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C., 
which is now the address of the Society :— 

The Positivist Soctery will meet on thelast Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for March 29, ‘‘ Eugenics,’’ opened by Mr. H. Gordon Jones. Subject 
for April 26, ‘‘ Welsh Disestablishment,” opened by Mr. Paul Descours. Non- 
members may attend. 

Tue Positivist Women's GuiLp will meet at 4 pm. on the last Wednesday 
in March, All women are cordially invited, 

Tue Guitp oF YounG Positivists will meet on Saturday, March 30, at 
3p.m. All between 16 and 30 are invited. 

The Positivist REviEw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.: 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock 
196, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 143, Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: BonngER & Co., Printers, 38, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, Lo 
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(The ‘* Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


ire AD ANDe DHE LIVING ARE VONE* 


A FAMILIAR legend tells how Constantine, confronted by a 
powerful enemy, and knowing that the fate of the Christian 
religion hung upon the coming battle, looked upward and saw 
a shining cross in heaven, with the promise, ‘‘In this sign thou 
shalt conquer.’’ The legend is, of course, a proof that confidence 
is most vital to the happy issue of a struggle. Whoever can 
pent to a sign of good promise steps forward cheerfully even 
into the unknown. The vision of the Dead which we are 
accustomed to recall on the closing day of the year is itself the 
sign of ensuing victory. Positivists say, ‘‘ The living are more 
and more governed by the dead.’’ To the ear of a stranger this 
word ‘‘dead’’ might arouse thoughts of coldness, decay, 
conservatism. To us it is mandate, rallying-cry, life, creative 
force. For the untold millions of the so-called Dead live again 
in us to-day, as if mustered for a vast review, and prepared to 
run forward in the charge of the League of Life against death 
and wrong. That is why Positivism represents Humanity as a 
woman in the prime of life, holding in her arms a child as the 
promise and guarantee of progress. Leibnitz said, “‘ The Present 
is pregnant with the Future.’’ So also the Past was pregnant 
with our Present; and this Past, which has made us so rich, is 
the vast multitude of the common people as well as the groups 
of brilliant leaders. Humanity is not a sort of grand Durbar 


* This paper is a condensation of the address given at Essex Hall, 
before the Positivist Society, on the last “Day of All the Dead.” 
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of princes and officials. It is made up of cottagers more than 
statesmen, and most of the names in its register are written in 
invisible ink. Homer, Aristotle, Casar, and such great figures 
are only the bright ambassadors who speak to the Present and 
the Future on behalf of a countless multitude whose names were 
forgotten a few moments after their death. There are names 
that each of us repeats—the name of a parent, wife, husband, 
child, friend—for a while, as the lips of Orpheus repeated the 
name of Eurydice till his head had floated down the Hebrus to 
the everlasting sea; and then the singing ceased. 

Our principal debt is to the nameless ones—the slaves, serfs, 
artisans, housewives, sisters, daughters. All Shakespeare’s beauty 
was first in the soul of England, and he found it in the people 
who are now nameless. Ruskin’s gospel lay silent in the strings 
of England’s harp; he touched the strings, and the music was 
his prophesying. Edison collects a thousand ingenious devices 
of the world’s inventors, and, applauded by the world’s 
admiration, applies them in new _ directions. “CAT . WouL 
discoveries,’’ says Comte, ‘‘though always accomplished by 
individuals, are really acts of Humanity.’’ Who could ever have 
built a cathedral unless the devotion of the people had shown him 
where to place the altar, unless the hero-worship of the people 
had told’ him what saints to paint on the glass, unless the 
energy of the people had given him the idea of arches that point, 
of pinnacles that aspire, of architectural lines that soar in 
passionate purpose? What are the ‘‘ noble army of martyrs’’ 
but seers who see the curve which the soul of the race is beginning 
to draw, and who complete it and cry, ‘‘ This way!’’ and are 
struck down by a blind fury which, at the moment, does not 
recognise its-own ambition and destiny? 

What gifts do we owe to the nameless host? There is first 
our very physique. We are bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh. It is a most wonderful reflection that, literally and 
physically, the human heart has beaten, without a pause, for 
hundreds of thousands of years; and the very warmth of our blood 
is a perpetual fire burning in the living vessel through all 
generations. It is certain that, on the whole, the human race is 
vigorous and healthy in spite of the innumerable ills that ‘‘flesh 
is heir to.”” We gaze at a figure cut by an Angelo as_ if 
really the artist created all the grace. Where would the grace 
of the human figure be, had it not been for the protection and 
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nurture afforded by millions of mothers and fathers in the Past ? 
Our very symmetry is the monument of their love, ingenuity, and 
courage. One week of inattention and neglect would have ruined 
our race for ever. That interval in the love of Humanity never 
occurred. 

Comte has told us that the long struggle of civilisation is the 
history of the gradual subordination of selfish feelings to fraternal 
feelings. St. Paul, in crying, ‘‘O wretched man that I am!”’ 
expressed the bitterness of the struggle; but St. Paul is a symbol 
of the whole race. The battle has been fought, not by a few 
saints, but by the nameless millions. Whenever parents suppressed 
the demand of self for a child’s sake, whenever a citizen sacrificed 
self for country’s sake, whenever a man yielded up personal 
comfort for a stranger’s sake, it was on Sir Philip Sidney’s 
principle, ‘‘ Thy necessity is greater than mine.’’ This is the 
very secret of history. Without this discipline, willingly borne, 
there would have been no family, no city, no order, no progress, 
no religion; and the sister of mercy would never have appeared 
at any human door. Why does anybody to-day do a neighbourly 
act? Because he follows a great tradition, because he complies 
with a racial habit, because the disposition is hereditary in the 
soul, because education urges him to do it in the name of an 
immense ancestry, because his goodwill has been fashioned for 
him by many times ten thousand forefathers, beaten out on the 
forges of generations of hearts. Once roses were new flowers on 
earth; but their seeds passed the secret of beauty on, though 
human imagination cannot conceive how the roses of one 
generation whisper the secret of their loveliness to the next. 
Thus, also, the spiritual secret passes. If we blotted the name 
of Leonidas out of the world’s memory to-day, the soul of 
Leonidas would still fight on in a Peace Movement, a Woman 
Movement, a Labour Movement, a Science Movement, a Freedom- 
for-all-Races Movement. And there were brave souls before 
Leonidas and before Agamemnon. The whole of the life of past 
ages arises and bears witness within us, and says ‘‘ Courage!”’ 


We do well to honour the captains of philosophy and science— 
Darwin, Spencer, Kelvin, Lamarck, Newton, Descartes, Bacon, 
and so backwards to Hipparchus and Thales, and the rest. But 
the house of learning is built up on the common-sense of mankind. 
‘“The true philosophic spirit,’’ said Comte, ‘“‘ merely consists 
in a simple, methodical extension of common good sense to all 
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subjects reachable by human reason.’”’* The plain sense, the 
shrewd observation, the quick use of opportunities which a woman 
displays in an orderly household, a peasant in his hedging or 
shearing, a sailor in his seafaring, a railwayman on the line a 
nurse in the sick-room—this is the bed-rock of science itself and 
of the Positive Philosophy. It is the duty of common-sense to 
reverence genius; it is the duty of genius to acknowledge its, 
origin in common-sense. Contempt for the common reason is 
mainly the product of the library and the college, where people, 
glib in language, have too often but a feeble sense of admiration 
for the massive, useful good sense on which the vast structure 
of the workaday world truly rests. If only we knew better how 
to read history, what magnificent history might be read in the 
story of the everyday labour, wit, and discretion applied in the 
taming of animals, the tilling of the soil, in  basket- 
making, pottery-making, clothes-making, brick-making, wheel 
and tool making, and in the orderly government of a 
hut, a tent, an encampment, a farm, a ship, a wagon-load 
of emigrants, a gang of labourers in a quarry, a mine, or at 
the roadside; and in the sicknesses, accidents, surprises, and 
emergencies of the daily round. There is not a man or woman 
to-day who considers how best to fell a tree, or lay out a shilling, 
or deal with a wilful child, or meet a political question, or even 
bear a sorrow, but derives the power of sane judgment from the 
experience of past wayfarers on the common road. 

Among the benefits we derive from Humanity Comte names 
Energy. We might, if we cared, call it by the fashionable name 
of Will-power. Those heroes of energy, the Romans, would be 
struck by the evidences of modern energy in the organisation of 
our empires, in our local government, in our engineering works, 
such as the Canadian Pacific Railway, or the Panama Canal, or 
in our general assault upon the citadel of poverty itself. To-day 
all energies, intellectual, political, moral, advance together in one 
grand synergy. The heart, the mind, and the will of Humanity 
have ‘become stronger by incessant use through many ages. The 
courage and the endurance of primitive women, struggling to keep 
their families safe and sound in the humble huts of the Stone Age, 
are felt in the nerve-power of to-day; and the vigour of the young 
men who ran races or wrestled in the Olympian games of ancient 
Greece is vibrating still in our limbs. Even the cry of 


* Philosophie Positive, V1, p. 706. 
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‘* Degeneration ’’ which is so often heard to-day is a token of 
healthy energy. The real degenerates lie low and make no 
complaint. But the man who is fundamentally strong curses the 
signs of weakness and decay, for the very curse is an evidence 
of native virility. And though Positivists most certainly do not 
feel moved to join in popular enthusiasms of lament (for, like the 
prophet Mohammed in an old story, they prefer to talk of virtue 
rather than vice), yet they are willing to find in the protest of 
Max Nordau against ‘“‘conventional lies,’’ or the protest of 
Edward Carpenter against a civilisation which needs ‘‘cure,’’ an 
indication of a public instinctive reaction against disease. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘Is progress an illusion ?”’ 
The doubters say that each generation achieves a certain measure 
of victory over its difficulties, and imagines the world is moving ; 
but, then, so did every previous generation, and in reality we only 
mark time. But the doctrine of Humanity keeps alive in the 
mind of the Positivist the sense of an ever-growing life. While 
life increases by the continual addition of new love, ideas, and 
will-power, the external world remains the same. Nature confronts 
us as it confronted man in the Stone Age, but our leverage is 
more powerful to lift the burden. Humanity learns to spell out 
the laws of Nature, to conform with them, perhaps to modify 
them, and so becomes more and more a mirror of the ordered 
world about it. An Atlantic liner is a most beautiful illustration 
of conformity with, and wise using of, the laws of the universe. 
So is a modern school an illustration of wise using of the laws 
of the inner world of the human soul. Both the liner and the 
school are types of the true progress made by Humanity since 
its infancy. 

Xerxes, King of Persia, surveyed the march of his million 
men, and wept to think that, in a few more years, all would have 
disappeared. But the soul of Persia did not die with the warriors 
of Xerxes. Though the Persians erred in assailing the freedom 
of Greece, yet they understood the meaning of family, industry, 
city, religion, the moral light of Ormuzd, the darkness of Ahriman, 
and other forms of religion. They contributed their offering of 
work and reverence to the great evolution. They count to-day. 
They live still in that far-spread and massive consciousness which 
is the Humanity of to-day. Xerxes need not have wept. 

The Eastern doctrine of Karma teaches how a soul issih 
by a moral fate from one incarnation to another, fiom man to 
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beast, from beast to man, from man to man, in one long 
purgatory, till sins and weaknesses are outworn, and the soul 
is fit to enter the perfect and divine realm. That is an individualism 
which Positivists do not adopt. It lays too much stress upon 
the personal destiny. Yet there is a noble aspect of Karma if it 
represents the general progress of the race. Humanity reaps 
the benefit of every worthy act, or thought, or affection; Humanity 
suffers for every bestial act, thought, or impulse; and all sins, 
from the sins of slavery to the sins of capitalism, must be atoned 
for in the pains of progress and the difficulties of the education 
of the race. History is the Karma of Humanity. History is the 
record of the Atonement, as it is also the record of the Enlighten- 
ment, the Noble Path, and the Way of Salvation. Our Karma 
is influenced by each and all—the savage dying in a tribal war, 
the heretic lingering inthe prison of the Inquisition, the poet who 
sees ‘‘ the light that never was on sea or land,’’ the Kepler who 
watches by night ‘‘ the stately firmament on high.’’ Our Karma 
slowly suppresses the evil and glorifies the good. 

In the ‘‘ Ode on Intimations of Immortality,’’ Wordsworth 
feels that life is a memory, the present-day end of an immense 


chain, the links of which convey some great, divine passion from 
AGE MO; ALC 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 


This is nobly said, but it is not the Positivist conception. We rather 
see the glory augment as time glides on. When we do homage to 
the dead, we are not regretting lost. or faded splendours. Our 
homage is a thanksgiving for all the mighty passion of life, love, 
thought, and faculty with which the Past has endowed the Present 
in order to create a yet fairer Future. We shut no solemn gates 
behind us. We leave not the Dead enshrined in a gloomy temple 
which we shall visit mournfully when each annual round is 
completed. The lives of the dear old Past come forth with us 
in the New Year to meet the spring, and the blaze of summer. 
Their energy thrills in our souls, and we carry with us their 
spiritual treasure. We go out to build new cities and to found 
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fresh colonies in the name of Love, Order, and Progress. But 
no matter how sublime the vision of social reorganisation that 
opens before us, and whatever the joy of our hope for our 
children, never will we fail in reverent communion with the Dead. 
Key) Gourp 


THEISM 


Wie 
I HAVE assumed, for the purposes of argument, that there is a real 
Science of God, apart from revelation, analogy, or feeling. 
Suppose we can prove by logic that the Universe was created by 
an Almighty, Infinite, Absolute Being, for no rational Theist 
can admit that the Creator has any co-equal or antagonist or is 
less than Almighty, nor that he is Finite, or limited in time, 
space, wisdom, or force, nor that he is subject to conditions as 
man is, or has any relative aspect. Whatever is subject to con- 
ditions or related to anything outside of itself is limited and 
finite—not infinite. Let us assume that these propositions are not 
only thinkable, but are true—not only true, but demonstrable. 
The next step of the Theist cosmogony is to prove that this 
Almighty Creator is benevolent, good, and loving. Let us grant 
this, also remembering that it is a benevolence, a love that admits 
of incalculable and hideous torments, death, ruin, chaos, and 
misery—all for our good. 

A very devout nation of earnest Theists uttered hymns _ of 
triumph to their tribal God as a God of Battles—of vengeance. 
‘* Lo, thine enemies shall perish.’’ ‘‘ Let them be put to shame 
and perish, that men may know that thou art the Most High,” 
etc., etc. The modern Theist is not at all bound by the ravings of 
the Jewish Minstrels. But he is bound by this, that the image 
of the Almighty Creator is one of stern, inexorable justice, and 
of a love which chastens with terrific and incessant power. Dante 
saw graven on the Portals of Hell that ‘‘ This entrance to ever- 
lasting torment had been made by Divine Justice and Primal 
Love-”’ The modern Theist acknowledges ‘‘ the perfect severity 
of justice towards sin.’’ Yo put the suffering and penalty on 
another, as is done in the Christian theory of Atonement and the 
Blood of Christ, is, to the Theist, a profanation and miscarriage 
of justice. Each sinner must bear it all himself. To share it would 
thwart the purposes of God. 
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There is one further article in the creed of Scientific Theism 
which is proved by the same logic as the existence of the 
Creator. This is a future state, and necessarily a future state 
of rewards and punishments. The sufferings of the innocent in 
this world are so manifest and so manifold, and so is the triumph 
of the wicked, that we are forced to believe that if life or earth 
is ordered by a just and good God at all, death cannot be the end 
of it for good and bad alike ; but there must be a life of retribution 
and of restitution, rewards and punishments, in a spiritual life 
hereafter. Theism says (and can say) little about Heaven and 
less about Hell. It would be monstrous to imagine a Heaven 
(without a Hell) for all alike. But some Heaven, some Hell—or 
future states of happiness and sorrow—do seem a reasonable issue 
of a just and almighty Ruler of the World. I shall not dispute 
this. And if we grant a Science of God, we may grant a Science 
of Heaven and Hell. 

Here we come to the farthest limit of what Rational Theology 
or Scientific Theism can produce. This is the whole of what it 
can offer as a creed, or what it claims to offer: (1) The creation 
of the Universe by an Almighty Being; (2) a Being, infinite in 
Power, Wisdom and Goodness; (3) the ordering of this world 
material and moral by this All-wise and All-good Providence ; 
(4) a future state, in which virtue will be perfected and vice shall 
be punished. This is the whole creed. For purposes of argument 
I now assume that every one of these propositions has been demon- 
strated by strict logic. Be it so. I say that this does not amount 
to a religion—in the sense of religion as a system of beliefs, 
of worship, and of conduct, able to control human nature and 
modify society, It amounts to a religious philosophy, no doubt. 
But the religion has got to come; it has to be built up on this 
philosophy. I quite admit that religion can be built up on it. 
Let us watch the process. 


The devout Theist finds himself a fleeting thing of a day on a 
planetary speck in an Infinite Universe, in presence of the Incom- 
prehensible Creator of it, and he sees that this goodness, justice, 
and love permit incessant and horrible waste, strife, and_ sin. 
The more he seeks to realise the sublimity of this Infinite Majesty 
the more he realises the infinite gulf which separates him from 
such a Being. The more he asks his own conscience to look into 
the blackness of his own corrupt nature, the more he is over- 
whelmed with the sense of his own unworthiness and the just 
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retribution that awaits him at the hands of an All-perfect God. 
He devoutly believes that his Maker is good, merciful, and loving, 
but with a mercy and a love that has made a Hell and a Judgment, 
and is a Being of ‘‘ perfect severity towards sin.’’ He hopes for 
something like a Heaven, and trusts he may escape whatever there 
be of Hell. But the prospect of appearing at that dread Bar of 
Judgment, with neither Redeemer, Saint, nor Advocate to sustain 
him, with no intercession, no sacrifice to plead, is a terrific 
prospect. He feels like Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress when he 
cried out: ‘‘ Who shall deliver me from the wrath to come? ”’ 
Now, he is not a Christian, but a Theist. He repudiates Christ, 
Saints, Virgin, and Angels, and all the legends and the sacraments 
of all the Churches. 

He stands alone before his offended God—waiting for strict 
justice, prepared to meet his fate. I am not about to deny that 
the thought is one of tremendous power that must rouse and 
inspire some natures with desperate energy. The strong, resolute, 
proud nature, with hard brain and untamed self-confidence, may 
go to this dread ordeal with magnificent heroism. There have 
been such natures: but are all men, all women, all the timid and 
the weak ones able to bear such a strain? I do not deny that 
some men can be raised to heroic mood by such a religion as this 
Theism. But I say the majority would be crushed and appalled 
by it. It is the religion of the strong, the independent, the 
masterful. It would be the purgatory of the feeble, the irresolute, 
the clinging natures. 

Whatever be the religion built up on this Theistic basis, it 
would be a religion that each believer, each congregation, would 
fashion for themselves. There would be neither book, nor 
tradition, nor revelation, nor Church—no, nor scientific philosophy, 
nor dogmatic ethics, nor sociology, to guide them. Each believer, 
each congregation, each preacher, would build up such a scheme 
of religion as seemed good out of their own moral consciousness— 
out of their ideals of right and wrong, of God and man, whatever 
these might be. Since they would have only three or four bare 
propositions in fundamental philosophy to go upon, and as there 
may be in practical ethics a thousand ways in which these 
might be interpreted, the practical religion would be just what 
each believer chose to make it for himself. The hard, proud man 
would make it a stern, masterful religion of blood and iron. The 
sentimental man would make it a religion of spiritual extravagance. 
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The cruel man would make it a religion of harshness. The 
hypocrite would make it a religion of self-righteousness. Grant 
that it might even ennoble the noble nature ; it would intensify 
the evil nature. To stand alone before an Absolute Almighty 
Being, whose attributes, nature, will, and purposes you are 
compelled (in the absence of all clear authority) to imagine for 
yourself, is really to imagine only an infinite and transcendent 
_Force, made in your own image—a _ preternaturally magnified 
Self. 

There have been, there are, natures whom this religion of 
Theism clothes with power, hope, and joy. A truly grand spirit 
may. be enlarged by it. Byron was such a Theist ; it was the 
religion of Manfred and Cain. That was the imaginative form of 
Theism. Rousseau was such a Theist ; his was the sentimental 
form of Theism. Carlyle was such a Theist ; at least in his youth— 
say, in his Heroes. That is the heroic torm of Theology. 
Mazzini was such a Theist. His was the social and democratic 
form of Theism. ‘‘ God and the People’’ was his motto ; and it 
meant anything that Mazzini thought right and good. His 
conception of moral duty was noble. His conception of political 
duty was revolutionary and chaotic. But what sort of religion 
would be a Theism compounded of the ideas of Byron and 
Rousseau, of Carlyle and of Mazzini? The God of the Theist 
is an instrument for intensifying the ideal of the individual Theist. 

It has often taken noble forms, as with the first of the two 
Isaiahs (Chapter I), and it has taken bloodthirsty forms, as in 
Ezekiel. And our own Fifth Monarchy men were practically 
Theists, often men of rare heroism. The most familiar type of 
the Theist is the Asiatic Musulman, with whom Theism in a 
rude and fierce race has taken the form of conquest and domination. 
But our fierce Commonwealth fanatics and the ruthless fanatics 
of Islam have behind them the Hebrew Scriptures or the Koran, 
the types of Samuel or Mahomet. Our modern Theists have 
behind them the Sermon on the Mount, the life and teaching of 
Christ and his Apostles. They repudiate their authority, but they 
unconsciously follow that teaching. Thus Theism as a basis of > 
religion may issue in anything. The practical religion, the moral 
and social precepts, have to be built up. The divine ideal 
intensifies the human ideal. 


The power of Christianity to console the miserable, to comfort 
the bereaved, to inspire tenderness, humility, self-sacrifice, flows 
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from the pathetic story of the Gospel, and the ideal of a Crucified 
Saviour and his final Ascension to plead for sinners in Heaven and 
mercifully to judge and to welcome them to his Father’s place 
at the Last Day. And along with this ideal come all the touching 
and beautiful lessons of ecstatic and superhuman lovingness, all 
the complicated scheme of Christian salvation and purification, 
the sacraments, ritual, discipline, and tradition of the Churches. 
Therein is the secret of Christianity. In that sense Matthew 
Arnold, who ridiculed miracles, who ridiculed the idea of proving 
God to be a person who thinks and loves, declared that Christianity 
would survive. In that sense we also can say that Christianity 
will survive as a historic and moral creation of Humanity. It 
will survive because it is anthropomorphic. All religion must be 
anthropomorphic or it will have no power over the human 
heart. Dogmatic Theism seeks to weed out Anthromorphism from 
Religion. 

My aim is positive—not negative. I could not consistently 
speak of any religion system without pointing out its 
weak side. But I have spoken of no system—not even of 
modern Neo-Christianity and Theism—without amply acknowledg- 
ing their strong and fruitful sides. But my object has been 
throughout to lead up to the Religion of Humanity, and to show 
how it fulfils all the requisites of a moral and social religion that 
any other system professes to attain. Whilst every new phase 
of the religious revelation of the last 2,000 years presents a shrink- 
age until we end in the bare, narrow proposition of a dogmatic 
Theism, the idea of Humanity offers an unbounded field for the 
extension and amplification of religion, and that whilst giving 
it a truly and honestly scientific basis. The claim of dogmatic 
Theism to be such a basis is too narrow, too vague, too 
transcendental to admit of a scientific morality and sociology to 
be tacked on to it. They are not in pari materia—not homo- 
geneous. And even if they were, the scientific proof of Theism 
is abandoned as untenable by all competent minds which have been 
trained in modern philosophy. 

There is, we know, a moral, sentimental, social, and practical 
presumption in favour of a Providence—of the ultimate triumph 
of goodness, of the sense of comfort, guidance, and inspiration 
given by such a Providence to each individual. There is a real 
craving in men for a Providence, for worship, for a creed, a 
scheme of Salvation, for a Church. We would be the last to 
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deny that. ‘‘ Man,’’ Theists say, ‘“has an ineradicable sense of 
the supreme nobleness of morality, justice, and goodness.”’ We 
perfectly admit it, and we find its justification in the long battle 
of Humanity to rise to a higher civilisation, ‘‘ The individual,” 
they say, ‘‘calls out for a moral and sympathetic power greater 
than himself.’’ Quite true. It is beside him in the Power of 
Humanity. 

Theology, per se, in its essence is a postulate of philosophy, 
a presumption, a possibility so vague that it is hard to grasp it. 
But Humanity is an unmistakable reality. Nobody doubts or can 
doubt it. One may sayhe imagines or believes in something grander 
in the Universe. But in the domain of experience, science, reality 
on earth, therecan be no shadow of doubt as to the existence and 
greatness of Humanity. There is no possible breach nor contrast 
between our Science and our Religion. Both are phases of one 
and the same reality. We have not to strain our minds to conceive 
how Divine Justice and Mercy are to be reconciled with a creation 
of Death, confusion, and waste. We have not to construct an 
endless tissue of apology and explanation for the mysterious ways 
of Providence, and for the suspension of the laws which we know 
to reign throughout Nature. We say frankly: ‘‘ Humanity finds 
itself in a world for the defects of which it is not answerable, 
which it can largely come to know, and partly to improve, rising 
to higher things generation after generation, helping each one of 
us to rise to better things till we each become, in the rest of 
death, part of that very Providence which nourishes the infant, 
strengthens and informs the man, and lays our weary bones to 
rest in tender memory of whatever good we may have left to our 
fellow beings who will follow us on earth.’’ 

5 FREDERIC HARRISON, 


BLACK AND WHILE IN HE, SOUTHERN 
SLATES 


[The treatment of the Negro in the States of the American Union 
both North and South, and especially the lynchings that disgrace 
American civilisation, have often been condemned in the POSITIVIST 
_ REVIEW. It is, however, always a pleasure to report instances of good 

feeling between the two races. Although the expressions of opinion 
which follow were immediately due to the popularity among the Whites 
of Dr. Booker Washington and his policy, they are obviously full of 
good promise for the future. They occurred during Dr. Washington’s 
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tour in Florida, and are reproduced from the Tuskejee Student.— 
EDITOR. | 


I.—A SouTHERN JUDGE. 

IN presenting you to the people of this section, you are in a 
country where peace, amity, and good-will between the races 
prevail. I do not speak as one without knowledge of the facts. 
I was born and raised in this town, amongst the negroes of this 
State, on my father’s plantation, now a part of the corporate 
limits of this city. I have sat and listened to the old ghost stories 
of ignorance and superstition, how the old witches tied knots 
for their stirrups in the horse’s mane and rode them at night, 
and that a certain old granny was a witch and could conjure you. 
With the boys, we would chase the old cotton-tail rabbit on 
moonlight nights down the cotton rows and over the old fields, 
planted the corn, picked the cotton, milked the cows, wrestled 
with the boys, and grew along to manhood. . . . When the 
responsibilities of manhood came upon me, with other Southern- 
born and raised men, not “‘ nigger lovers’’ for political gain, but 
out of the promptings of a sympathetic heart and the discharge 
of a duty, I undertook an associate trusteeship for the schools, 
thereby bringing me in close relationship with the educational line. 
My people have honoured me with judicial position, and for a 
dozen years I have been brought in close relationship with the 
criminal nature of the negro. 


I testify to you with knowledge of the fact that the negro 
receives a fair trial in the courts of this State. I have seen the 
Southern gentleman on the jury, in a circuit court over which 
I presided, trying a negro for rape, a man who shouldered his 
musket at the age of sixteen and made a gallant and brave 
Confederate soldier during the whole war, but stacked his musket 
when General Lee surrendered, rather than join in a verdict of 
conviction when the evidence did not convince him, lie on the 
bare floor of the courthouse two nights, when the weather was 
at freezing temperature. 


I would not have you believe that there have been no instances 
in which there had not been a miscarriage of justice and wrong 
done. When ignorance, viciousness, and vice have, by 
misfortune, occupied the seat of reason and justice, and gained 
a temporary supremacy, the negro has been wronged. Similar 
conditions have had like results where white men were involved. 
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In this community the negro is given an equal show in the race 
of life: 

(The above extracts are from the speech of Judge Bullock, in 
introducing Dr. Washington at Ocala, Florida.) 


I].—A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER AND SLAVE-OWNER. 

At Lakeland, Dr. Washington was introduced by General 
J. A. Cox, an ex-Confederate soldier, who represented the County 
School Board. Dr. Washington here received the most remarkable. 
tribute of his life. General Cox is a typical Southerner of the 
old school, and referred in a feeling manner to his experience 
with the slaves on his father’s plantation when a boy, and to 
the fidelity of his own slaves when he went to war. The General 
declared that when he set forth to the war there was a fight 
between six of his men slaves as to which should accompany 
him, and that to the herculean efforts of his aide he now owed 
his life. This boy, he declared, bore him off the field wounded 
when the Federal soldiers were within fifty yards of his body, 
and that while no white person, save his wife, aged father, and 
child were left on the plantation, they were tenderly cared for 
and protected by the thirty odd slaves remaining. ‘‘ God forbid 
that I should now say one word or do one thing against the 
negro,’’ he said, in closing his address. 


ipa MPISICl LY. OR INA TUR AeA Ss 


A “first philosophy,’’ or body of laws of a highly general 
character, independent of special classes of phenomena, formed an 
essential part of Comte’s philosophical scheme. In order that such 
a construction may be possible, a large number of general relations 
must have been established in the abstract sciences to serve as 
the material from which still wider generalisations may be drawn. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Comte’s attempt to construct 
a ‘‘ first philosophy ’’ does not appear until late in his career, the 
scheme proposed being found in the fourth volume of the 
Positive Polity. Comte had by this time reviewed the most 
important general conclusions which had been already established 
in the lower sciences, and had, by founding the crowning science 
of sociology, arrived at a point of view from which it was possible 
to survey the whole field of existing human knowledge, and to 
perceive the main tendencies of advancing thought. Occupied as 
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he was, however, in his scheme of social reorganisation, his out- 
line of the first philosophy, was litthke more than a sketch, which 
received some slight revision at a !ater period, but which was never 
expounded or defended in detail. The task of exposition was 
undertaken by Prof. Laffitte, whose Cours de Philosophie Premiére 
is an eloquent presentation of Comte’s scheme, abounding in illus- 
trative examples, and following into minute detail the principal 
conclusions, but without making any alteration of importance in 
the original outline. 


The advance of science since the death of Comte has been so 
remarkable that it is impossible that a review of general principles 
undertaken in’ 1854 should retain its validity unimpaired at the 
present day. To name only two of the great generalisations which 
have influenced and modified the trend of scientific thought since 
that date, the general adoption of the doctrines of the 
conservation of energy and of the evolutionary process in 
nature has brought about a transformation of a _ far- 
reaching and fundamental character. We must therefore 
regard the sketch in the Positive Polity as an _ indication 
of the lines to be followed in constructing the first philosophy 
rather than as a final construction, even in outline and on a 
restricted scale. It is not the writer’s intention to attempt any 
revision of Comte’s scheme, which must be left to the labours of 
future Positivists, but merely to discuss the value and limitations 


of some few of the generalisations included in the original state- 
ment.” 


The present article deals only with the first of these laws, which 
is thus stated by Comte: ‘‘ Form the simplest (and most sym- 
pathetic) hypothesis consistent with the whole of the known facts.”’ 
The first remark to be made on the statement thus expressed is 
that it is not a natural law, but a rule or precept of method. Prof. 
Laffitte has re-stated it in the form: ‘‘ Our intelligence spon- 
taneously tends to construct the simplest hypothesis consistent 
with the whole of the known facts,’’ but it is evident that this 
formula involves an assumption which is absent from the original 
form, and one which is, for reasons given below, probably 
unsound, It seems better, therefore, to retain the form of a 
rule of method, in accordance with the fact that the first 


* The fifteen laws composing the first philosophy are enumerated in 
The Positivist Calendar and Other Tables (W. Reeves, 1905), p. 34. 
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philosophy supplies in part the need of a logic of positive scientific 
method. 

Neither Comte nor his successor discusses the history of this 
important precept, but it is easy to show that it has long played 
an important part in the development of theoretical science. It 
has been regarded as identical in principle with the doctrine of 
William of Occam, one of the later scholastic philosophers, and a 
precursor of Roger Bacon: ‘‘ Entities are not to be multiplied 
beyond necessity.’’ Although metaphysical in expression and 
implication, it is quite conceivable that Occam’s principle might 
influence later scientific investigators, to whom it was certainly 
known. Newton, whose language is occasionally metaphysical, 
although his practice is scientific, expresses the idea in the words: 
‘‘No more natural causes are to be assumed than such as are 
true and suffice to explain the phenomena. For nature is simple, 
and does not indulge in superfluous causes.’’ 

In modern times the principle has been best known in the form 
of its re-statement by Sir W. Hamilton, generally termed the 
‘‘law of parsimony ’’: ‘*‘ Neither more, nor more onerous, causes 
are to be assumed than are necessary to account for the 
phenomena.’’ Like the preceding forms, this rule uses the meta- 
physical language of causation, but is applicable without difficulty 
to the construction of scientific hypotheses. 


> 


The belief that nature is essentially simple is, of course, a 
metaphysical dogma, and was familiar to many philosophers from 
the Greeks onwards. The recognition of the value of the principle 
as a means of choosing between alternative hypotheses is, however, 
due to men of science, and chiefly, it would seem, to Galileo, with 
whom the precept, continually applied by him, runs: ‘‘ The laws 
of nature are the simplest possible. . . . Raise our thought to 
the most perfect and simple rule, we shall form the most probable 
hypothesis.’’ According to Wundt, Galileo regarded this principle 
at once as a natural law and as an essential rule of scientific 
method. He held to the belief in a metaphysical simplicity of 
nature, but he also held that, in order to make a real scientific 
advance and to avoid founding conclusions on a shifting and 
untrustworthy basis, natural phenomena should always be investi- 
gated under the simplest conditions practicable, and explained in 
accordance with the simplest possible assumptions. It is well 
known that Galileo was guided in his explanation of the velocity 
of falling bodies by the principle of simplicity, and that his first 
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assumption, that a body falls with uniform velocity, having been 
contradicted by experiment, he replaced it by the next simplest, 
and correct, hypothesis, that the body falls with uniform accelera- 
tion. The same principle has guided many subsequent 
investigators. Thus Fresnel, the great French physicist, attributed 
his adoption of the undulatory hypothesis in optics to its superior 
simplicity as compared with the hypothesis of emission. Descartes 
gave the same reason for preferring the Copernican system to that 
of Tycho. 

It thus appears that the rule of greatest simplicity, as a means 
‘of deciding between two or more hypotheses, each of which may 
be consistent with the facts so far as known, is, and has long 
been, familiar to original investigators, and must form an essential 
part of the positive logic of the future. But it does not follow 
that the principle represents a spontaneous tendency of the human 
mind. It would rather seem to have been arrived at slowly, as 
the result of long-continued speculation, and the formation and 
rejection of innumerable hypotheses. In periods of theological 
and metaphysical thought many considerations other than that 
of simplicity intervene in the choice of hypotheses, and_ the 
explanation adopted may be far from being the simplest consistent 
with the known facts. 

Although the rule of simplicity may be sufficient in itself in 
the theoretical discussion of astronomical, physical, or chemical 
facts, it may not be so directly and certainly applicable to the far 
more complex problems of human society. Of two alternative 
explanations of human actions, the relative order of simplicity may 
not be immediately obvious, and the choice may appear to remain 
open. In such cases, Comte proposed a further restriction, 
preference being given to that hypothesis which is the more 
‘sympathetic in character. As Prof. Lafitte has shown, to introduce 
‘such considerations into the treatment of cosmological questions 
would be to depart from the true method of science, but such a 
‘qualification does not apply when the phenomena considered are 
those of human nature and the life of societies. Here the more 
benevolent explanation is to be preferred, other things being equal, 
to that which assumes a lower view of mankind, the determining 
principle being now moral, without, however, invalidating the 
intellectual principle which of necessity takes the first place. This 
limitation is accepted by some non-positivist writers on the law 
of parsimony. At a still later date, Comte added the artistic value 
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of a hypothesis as a further rule of restriction in choice, but this 
addition is evidently of minor importance, and is only likely to 
find application in a few cases in which the other and more 


imperative rules fail to determine the choice. 
Ceci: H. DEscH 
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BeOrOnicS 


GEORGE III. AND CHARLES FOX. By the Right Hon. Sir 
GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. Vol. I. (Longmans, Green 
and Co, '7s. 6d2 net.) 

In this, the first volume of the concluding part of his great 
work on the American Revolution, Sir George Trevelyan is more 
concerned with English politics than with the incidents of the war 
on the other side of the Atlantic. That war still continued, but 
the British Government had almost ceased to aim at reconquering 
Boston or Philadelphia or the other centres of American power, and 
contented themselves with attacking such outlying districts as the 
Carolinas. One incident, indeed, as dramatic as any in the 
contest, falls within the limits of this volume, the capture and 
execution of André, the treachery and flight of Benedict Arnold. 
The author well expresses how memories, whether of glory or of 
shame, weld together a nation. 

The revelation of Arnold’s treachery created a powerful and lasting 
reaction in American opinion. ... The horror excited by this act 
of treason brought home to these citizens of a four-year-old nationality 
the sense that they had a country which they loved as Frenchmen loved 
France and Englishmen England. 

In England there was no want of stirring scenes—the last 
speech of Chatham, the loss of England’s naval supremacy and 
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the fear of invasion, the dispute between Keppel and Palliser, 
Keppel’s triumphant acquittal, and the long parliamentary contest, 
in which Fox and Burke appeared as the leaders on one side, while 
the leader on the other side was not so much any occupant of 
the Government benches as the King himself. Sir George ‘does 
not fall into the error of representing the King as a despicable 
fool. He shows him a man sharing to the full the virtues as well 
as the prejudices of his countrymen, courageous, dignified, honest 
according to his narrow lights, with a knowledge of human character 
and a fixity in his own aims which made him a_ formidable 
antagonist. Of Burke we have a picture in the busy years when 
he was at the height of his powers, with his hatred of human 
suffering, as shown in his great speech against the employment 
of Indians in the American War, his willingness to bear unpopu- 
larity in a good cause, his common-sense, his recognition of 
the paramount claims of morality in all human affairs. Throughout 
we have glimpses into the social life of the period, which yet 
never interfere with the historical perspective. Take, for instance, 
this account—in the grand manner—of Keppel’s return home after 
his acquittal :-— 


He had no wife to await his home-coming; but his mother was at 
hand to greet him. Lady Albemarle, who was the daughter of the 
first Duke of Richmond, and therefore grand-daughter of Charles the 
Second and grand-aunt of Charles Fox, was still, at seventy-five years 
of age, a bright element in private society, and a graceful and impos- 
ing figure on occasions of public ceremony. She had watched the career 
of Augustus Keppel, since he first “went foreign” as a boy of ten, with 
ever-increasing pride and satisfaction, although the mother and the 
son had seen much less of each other than they both desired... . 
Lady Albemarle was very miserable while the Court martial held its 
sittings. She was not greatly moved by the peril of death in which, 
according to the Government journals, her Admiral stood; for to that 
form of anxiety she was well accustomed. There had been long periods 
of time, in the course of the last forty years, during which she’ had 
never opened a London Gazette without the knowledge that one or other 
of her sons, and sometimes all three together, had their lives in jeopardy 
from bullets and cannon-balls. But she had been tortured by her fear 
lest the verdict of the Portsmouth Court might inflict a slur on the 
family honour. That apprehension was now dissipated. Keppel’s 
reputation had been cleared and his popularity established as a national 
article of faith. 


The governing classes of the time, so closely united by 
personal intimacies and a common way of life, so permeated with 
class-feeling, and yet so enlightened and tolerant in comparison 
with the great mass of their countrymen, so occupied in their 
sports and pleasures, and yet so ready to put them aside at a 
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serious call of duty, live again in these pages. In the account of 
the villager and the enclosures to which I adverted last month 
the other side of the story was told. But no one can deny the 
part played by the English aristocracy, and especially the Whig 
portion of it, in building up the greatness of English civilisation 
and promoting enlightenment and toleration in the modern world. 
S. H. Swinny 


FAMILY LIFE ON A POUND A WEEK. _ By Mrs. PEMBER 

Reeves. (The Fabian Society. Price 2d.) 

The object of this tract is to describe the resources of London 
working men and their families when the wages range between 
18s. and 24s. a week. Investigation was made in Lambeth, and 
after considerable trouble the women were induced to enter the 
price of all they bought, such entries as the following being 
obtained: ‘‘ Earrins, too d.’’ (which means herrings, 2d.), and 
“*Coul, thruppens ’’ (which is to be translated ‘‘ Cowheel,’’ 3d.). 
The most striking fact is that the proportion paid for rent is very 
high, sometimes more than one-third of the wages earned (7s. for 
18s. wages). Very little is left for food, the average being never 
more than 4d. a day per head for the whole family. Young 
children frequently die, as the mothers are often unable to nurse 
their children, and can only have condensed milk at 3d. a tin, 
which is conspicuously labelled: ‘‘ This milk is not recommended 
as food for infants.’’ The children who survive are weak and 
ill-clad, and will be in need later on of sanatorium, or hospital, 
or even asylum. It is quite clear that the wages paid are in- 
sufficient, and it will be seen that a ‘‘ minimum wage ’’ is required 
in other trades than that of miners. If children are fed now at 
the cost of the community when at school, should they not also 
be looked after when they are infants ? 

PauL DESCOURS 


PARAGRAPHS 


I HAVE given my warmest support to every Bill, great or small, in 
the direction of Home Rule for Ireland, because I hold that she 
is justly entitled to it in the fullest measure that she desires. But, 
as time has gone on, another motive, less altruistic but pointing the 
same way, has become more powerful with me, as I suspect it has 
with most of my countrymen; namely, the intolerable weariness 
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and disgust produced by the galling pressure of the Irish yoke 
upon British politics. 
* * * 


It does not matter which party is in office; the smart of this 
degrading bondage never ceases to make itself felt. There are 
times when it is no exaggeration to say that Ireland is the “‘ pre- 
dominant partner’’ in the United Kingdom. Great Britain, with 
its population of nearly 41 millions, is held up in its natural progress 
and paralysed in its political lire by the 4,381,951 inhabitants of the 
neighbouring island. For instance, denominational education, with 
its mischievous and far-reaching consequences, would have long 
ago ceased to be subsidised by the State but for the 103 clergy- 
ridden delegates, Protestant and Catholic, sent across St. George’s 
Channel to the House of Commons. This is why the Tories, 
who are always hypocritically denouncing the over-representation 
of Ireland, have never, when in power, made any attempt to 


reduce it. 
* * * 


I believe that the growing weariness of which I have spoken 
has of itself sufficed to damp most of such enthusiasm for the 
Union as still prevailed in this island when Gladstone’s second Bill 
was carried in the House of Commons with the aid of the 
Nationalists in 1893. Remember that the election of 1892, which 
turned entirely on that issue, gave the Unionists a majority of only 
seventeen in Great Britain. At the election of last year, leaving 
out of the reckoning all Irish members, whether Nationalists or 
Unionists, there were 313 British Home Rulers to 253 British 
Unionists. Many men who are in other respects Conservatives 
are thoroughly tired of trying to govern Ireland with the approval 
of only nineteen out of her 103 representatives : a proportion which 
has been maintained almost without variation since Parnell’s time. 
They have come to know that the Protestants scattered over the 
Nationalist Provinces experience no persecution or ill-will from 
their Catholic neighbours, and that an intolerant spirit only exists 
among the sour Protestant fanatics of North-East Ulster. 

® * % 


I have no doubt that if the Tories could get into office to- 
morrow, they would hasten to offer Ireland a Home Rule Bill which 
would differ from Mr. Asquith’s in asking her to accept somewhat 
less of autonomy in return for an immense and immediate pro- 
vision of further supplies of money raised on British credit to 
accelerate land purchase at the exorbitant prices demanded by the 
remaining landlords, instead of by compulsory sale at reasonable 
prices, which is the only justifiable system when the State is find- 
ing the money. 

* * * 

The Bill is probably in less danger from opposition in England 
than from the underhand manceuvres of the Catholic priests in 
Ireland. They are perfectly satisfied with the existing régime, 
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which gives them not only a liberty more complete and assured 
than their Church possesses in any other country in Europe, but 
also a power in the Imperial Parliament far greater than they would 
otherwise enjoy. This power they value and exercise for educa- 
tional purposes, and it will be seriously diminished by the reduction 
of the Irish representation at Westminster. Probably, therefore, 
they will do their best, though not openly, to misrepresent and 
discredit the Bill as they did in the case of the Irish Council Bill 
in 1907. 
* * an 

I venture on no prediction as to finality. The Bill, like previous 
Bills in the direction of Home Rule, has the serious disadvantage 
of being offered to a weak nation by a strong one, and, therefore, 
of being framed according to the ideas of the latter. But final or 
not, I wish it success, and I hope the weaker nation will accept it 
at least as an instalment of her full requirements. By using such 
powers as it confers with equity, probity and economy, she will 
establish an irresistible claim to any degree of self-government she 
may desire. E. S. BEESLY 


The Catholic Bishop of Cloyne recently won an action for libel 
against the Dundee Courier in the Scotch Courts. At a meeting of 
the Joint Technical Committee for the County Cork, of which the 
Bishop is Chairman, a Protestant clergyman, the Rev. Canon 
Courtney Moore, proposed a vote of congratulation, and took the 
opportunity of deprecating the introduction of the religious ques- 
tion into the discussions on Home Rule. ‘‘For himself, he could 
say that during his residence of forty years in the county of Cork, 
he never received anything but kindness and courteous considera- 
tion.’? This is only one of the many occasions on which of late 
the good feeling between Protestants and Catholics in Ireland has 


been shown. 
¥* * * 


Messrs. Watts and Co. publish for the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation a pamphlet by Professor Chamberlain, formerly of the 
Imperial University of Tokio, on the rise of Mikado-Worship in 
Japan (‘‘The Invention of a New Religion,’’ 27 pp., 3d. net.) He 
insists that while the belief that religions were the inventions of 
priests or lawgivers, once common, is now generally abandoned 
cases sometimes occur. Of these, the most famous is the new Juda- 
ism, established after the return from the Captivity ; but a modern 
instance is found in Japan. The “‘ Japanese religion of loyalty and 
patriotism is quite new,’’ and, indeed, is not yet completed. For 
the purpose of the new religion the old Shinto doctrine that the 
Mikado descends in direct succession from the Sun, and is himself 
a living God on earth, was put forward as the first article of belief. 
Little stress is laid, however, on Shinto mythology, outside of this 
cardinal doctrine. But history is taught so as to redound to the 
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glory of the royal house, and all investigation which would weaken 
the belief in these historical absurdities is discountenanced. Even 
the Japanese Christians bring themselves into line with the new 
beliefs by declaring that the Imperial ancestors were in close com- 
munication with God and recommending the Imperial Rescript on 
Education as a text for Christian sermons. S. H. Swinny 


The Sunday lectures will be resumed in October, but during 
the months of April, May, June, and July visits will be made to 
various places of interest. On Sunday, April 28th, there will be a 
visit to the British Museum (Early Christian and Medizval Art). 
The party will meet in the Entrance Hall at 3.30 p.m., and will be 
under the guidance of Mr. Paul Descours, and afterwards proceed 
to 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where there will be tea and an address 
by the guide. On Sunday, May 19th, Mr. Swinny will conduct a 
party to the National Gallery (Dutch School of Rembrandt). Meet in 
the Entrance Hall at 3.30 p.m. All will be welcome at these meet- 
ings. The programme will be issued shortly, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Descours, 65 Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W., will 
forward a copy on application by post. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of the ‘‘ Rationalist Peace Society ’’ will be 
held in the Smaller Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W., on Sunday 
evening, May roth, at 7.30 p.m. The chair will be taken by Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, M.P., and Mr. Swinny will speak at the meeting. 
Admission free. PauL DESCOURS 
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should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts. 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
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hiibeh ee ViGlON TOF” HUMANITY 


TuE second volume of the “Positive Polity ” contains an analysis 
of the elements of Religion—of the nature and field of Religion 
—more exhaustive and searching than anything that has ever 
been said of Religion in ancient or in modern times. 

Hence the profound interest of theologians in Comte’s scheme. 
Both Catholic and Protestant divines have studied this abstract 
theory of Religion intently; and, with all the horrors they feel for 
a Religion without a Theology, they recognise how deeply 
Auguste Comte has seen to the foundations of all religion, has 
apprehended what religion really has to do. And this explains the 
fascination that Comte possesses for some of the most sincere 
thinkers in many theological creeds. They find a modern man of 
science claiming for Religion a sphere of work far wider and 
more continuous than was ever claimed for it by St. Augustine 
or St. Bernard, Bossuet or Fénelon, by Calvin or Wesley—claim- 
ing for it an authority over the thoughts and life of men which 
the most passionate Christian has long ceased even to imagine in 
his dreams. 

And what, on the other hand, says an avowed freethinker like 
Mr. Mill, one who has himself criticised Comte unsparingly? He 
entirely justifies Comte in his use of the term Religion, and his 
analysis of its sphere and nature; and he adds, “not only had he 
realised the essential conditions of Religion, but all other religions 
are made better in proportion as, in their practical result, they 
are brought to coincide with that which he aimed at constructing.” 

And so, as we so often hear, the familiar objection to 
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Positivism is, that it implies too high a standard of human nature, 
is too good for practical work. Well! unless we have a high 
Ideal, a very high Ideal, we are never likely to do much. 

I come, then, to show what this analysis of Religion by Comte 
is, and how it is applied to real life. 

Religion is the state of harmony that results when man’s 
entire life, both as an individual and as a member of society, 
corresponds with the real conditions—first of human nature; and 
secondly of the world around us. 

This is a rather abstract way of putting it; but it can be shown 
that all systems of religion aim in spirit at this: the ordering: 
human life in a true way, so as to make it accord with man’s own 
nature and the facts of the Universe. 

Theologies all say—Do the will of the Almighty, Omniscient 
Creator and you will have peace. 

Just as Confucian Fetichism said: Follow the mean, the just, 
the even course of correct conduct, and Heaven (the Sky) will 
give you peace. 

Just as Bouddhism said: Get rid of all the passions which 
disturb and distract the Spirit, and you will find ultimate rest in 
complete freedom from all lower cares. 

So Positivism, giving precision to the vague fancies about 
Creation, Heaven, and Nirvana, says: Make life correspond with 
the real conditions of human nature and of external nature—and 
then harmony, happiness, peace result. 

Peace, rest, harmony, the healthy working of the human 
organism, is the end of all modes of Religion. Religion is simply 
a state of general harmony, within and without—in the inmost 
spirit, between man and his fellows, between man and-the Earth. 

How idle, therefore, are debates whether Religion is a needful 
thing, a good thing, a thing that wise men in the future perhaps 
will not trouble about. Not to trouble about Religion is to be 
indifferent whether human life is in harmony with its true nature 
and real conditions—not to care whether we are at war with our 
own selves and our fellow beings, and our physical conditions 
—which is the state of a savage, and the lawless wild man. 

But all the efforts of reasonable men, all philosophy, all science, 
all social energy, all our attempts to improve civilisation, all that 
we call progress—simply aim at making human life more in har- 
mony with its true nature and its real conditions. 

This is the meaning of Auguste Comte’s profound aphorism : 
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“Man grows more and more religious.” In spite of appearances 
and of our habit of thinking that religion implies fiction and 
detachment from earth and life, Man does grow more and more in 
harmony with his own nature and human nature, and so he does 
grow more religious. | Hence Religion simply means development - 
on the true lines of the real facts—in other words, Progress on 
the basis of Order. 

This capacity for religious unity and union is essentially a 
human thing, and a social attribute. A steam engine or a ship 
shows a very remarkable unity of system, and of fitness for its 
work—but, of course, religion cannot be ascribed to either, beau- 
tifully systematic as both are; because they have no development, 
no continuous adjustment of their powers to their function—and 
if the engine breaks a wheel or a pipe or the ship starts a leak, 
there is an end of them, they cannot repair themselves, or remedy 
the smallest defect. 

Nor have animals this possibility of religion. A dog or an 
elephant has some germs of it for a moment, because both try to 
adapt their lives to their real conditions, and order their natures 
round their own proper Providence, as we have seen in many a 
beautiful instance. But the elephant and the dog have simply 
germs of moral nature, and none of a social. But a tiger, or a 
shark, a vulture, and a rattlesnake (even if they had the brain 
of Dante and Shakespeare) could have no real religion—because 
their nature is not set towards harmony, towards fellowship, or 
to a loving acceptance of the real conditions of their life. To live 
lonely, to live in a ceaseless round of combat and torpor, to kill 
and be killed, is their only possible kind of life, and the true 
development of a tiger is to become more and more terrible, and 
lonely, and destructive—though this very life of passion and storm 
hastens on his own death. 

A short life and a stormy one is the motto of the tiger, and so it 
is of the human tiger and the human rattlesnake—for the life of 
selfish self-indulgence necessarily, in a social world, closes in the 
field against itself. These Napoleons of selfishness soon rouse 
against them a stronger combination which ultimately prison them 
in some St. Helena, as social pariahs. 

The glorious peculiarity of Man amongst all living things is 
this: He unites in himself all these tendencies :— 

1. That the development of his own nature coincides with the 
development of the nature of his fellow men. 
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2. That co-operation with his fellows is the true development 
of his own nature. 

_ 3. That the joint development of the individual and the race 
coincides with the true adaptation of man to the world. 

4. That the continuity of life possessed by the race multiplies 
the life of the individual indefinitely. 

Hence material, intellectual, and moral Progress all coincide, 
and tend to the same result when they are in harmony. 

Again, individual development and social development alike 
coincide, and mutually strengthen each other. 

Again, the highest activity is equivalent to perfect peace. 

Further, the most complete unselfishness is the true way to 
the highest peace. 

In other words, happiness and duty are synonymous, and, 
relatively, in the long run, prosperity and virtue are synonymous. 

All alike mean, Life forHumanity. 

Life for Humanity is at once :— 

1. The grandest field for the intellect. 

2. The most practical sphere for the energies, and 

3. The purest satisfaction of the feelings. 

It is also the surest mode in which man adjusts himself to the 
physical pressure of external Nature. 

And it is the only way in which he can prolong his life beyond 
the few years of his own precarious existence. 

Herein, then, are realised all the dreams of the older faiths, 
in which the instinctive genius of mankind groped after the Truth 
in ways so strange and diverse. 

They have all struggled to find some one grand solution of 
life—so that Man and the Universe might be brought under one 
Government. And hitherto they have struggled in vain. 

But there is a way in which the order of the World around us 
and the order of Man’s life do coincide. 

To make these two correspond is the only way in which Man 
can escape perpetual Death, remorse, and confusion. 

Attachment, Reverence, Love are, as Christ has said, the only 
feelings which in the end can give us Peace. 

Though no Creator crush the lawless and rebellious man and 
condemn him to Hell, he is beating himself to pieces against the 
Hell of an irresistible destiny. 

Death has not the Victory. Man can escape the fate of the 


beasts that perish, and does become immortal in Humanity at 
last, not in Heaven, but on Earth. 
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These astonishing correlations all show us that the state of 
true harmony has been reached at last. They all arise from 
the positive study of human nature. That which unites all the 
powers of the Soul within is the same thing that unites man to 
man; it is the same thing that regulates the personal life of the 
man, and the collective life of society. 

Religion binds, unites, regulates, lie rallie régle, as Comte 
says. The function of Religion is to bind within, to unite without, 
and to regulate alike without and within. The idea of Humanity 
is found to do all three :— 

. It supplies the firm voice of enlightened conscience within 
the roel 

2. It unites the man to his fellows and gives them all a cause 
and a faith in presence of the World. 

3. It regulates the person, the society, and the earth which 
man’s task is to improve. 

In place of that Absolute Principle which the ambition of the 
Intellect has dreamed of for ten thousand years, a truly positive 
philosophy shows us that the highest idea of Life, the essential 
conditions of Life, imply a sound Dualism, or Double notion. 

Life simply means the continuous adjustment of the organism 
to its conditions. 

Thus our final ideal of Human Nature is its continuous and 
perfect development in its true sphere—that is the Action and 
Reaction of— 

1. Humanity, and | 

2. The World. 

This is the issue of the secular struggle between Religion and 
Philosophy, Religion and Action. 

Religion surrenders its ancient claim to enter into relation with 
the Absolute Spirit of the Universe. It is content with the 
practical work—that of adapting Man’s life to its actual conditions 
on the planet. 

Thus the conception of Humanity perfecting itself in the world 
which is its home—gives us that harmony or key to all sides of 
human nature, which a hundred Religions have yearned after in 
vain. 

And remark that it is done by Humanity alone. Grant that 
Theology draws out the highest inspirations of the Heart— ) 

Does any man pretend that Theology supplies a field for every 
faculty of the intelligence? 
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Does any pretend that it offers an object for our practical 
energies, for our skill, and art, and love of beauty, and industrial 
instinct ? 

What says the purest type of spiritual devotee to all this? 
He says, in the Imitation of Christ, put aside all these vain 
things, this agitation of the brain, this restlessness of the 
character—think of things above, that perish not. 

And the Bouddhist dream of annihilation, or the Confucian 
dream of the Sky—do these train all the powers; or, again, does 
the worship of Jupiter, and Juno, Mars and Venus, adequately 
train the heart, much less regulate the moral nature? Let the 
Epistle to the Corinthians be the answer! 

Try all the Religions in turn—by this test. Do they appeal 
to the whole nature of Man? Does anything appeal to it but 
Humanity? Thus we come always back to this if we want 
peace for the whole Man. 

If Religion has to gather up and organise Man’s life it must 
deal equally with all parts of Man’s nature, and as there are 
certainly three sides to this: (1) thought, (2) activity, (3) feeling, 
Religion must have three distinct functions, for Action and 
Feeling are so entirely different in kind, that nothing which 
appeals to one can appeal to the other in the same way. Thought. 
may exist without Activity and almost without Feeling. We 
may have Feeling without Thought, and Activity without Feeling. 

Any scheme which is to harmonise human nature must deal 
with all three, and in a different set of appliances. Thus any 
Harmony of Man’s nature implies :— 

r. A scheme or synthesis (i.e., grouping theory) as a basis of 
belief =A CREED. 

2. A set of institutions and principles to discipline and guide 
action= A Cope oF ConpucrT. 

3. A set of habits to cultivate the emotions and educate the 
heart=A CuLTt or Worsur. 

Nothing can be called really religion which omits any one of 
these three, or which gives especially to one a larger place, and 
starves the rest. 

In their origin all forms of religion that are worthy of the 
name have in some sort professed to deal with all these—Belief, 
Conduct, Worship. Moses, Confucius, Mahomet, and the early 
Medieval Church did not shrink from dealing with all that a 
man could know, or do, or feel, on all topics, all occasions of 
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life alike. It may have been done in a narrow, absolute and 
hard way; but these various forms of religion professed to cover 
LIFE. 

We are now so much accustomed to see Religion withdraw 
from all this, that we suppose Religion means—an opinion about 
the origin of the world, of the future state after death, and invo- 
cations occasionally addressed to the assumed author of the 
world and disposer of our future. That is to say: Religion has 
retired from the whole of the vast field of thought and knowledge 
except one or two metaphysical problems, in which it still asserts 
its prerogative. Take an ordinary encyclopedia—as a sort of 
rude summary of the field of knowledge—what is called Religion 
by theologians deals with, say, one thousandth part of it at the 
most; really perhaps it deals with one millionth part. 

Religion has already retired from almost the whole field of 
activity, which it professes to affect by at most one or two 
general maxims. 

And even in the field of Emotion and Feeling, Religion, as 
popularly understood, considers that its function is fulfilled by 
periodical hours of worship—dealing with the special feelings of 
adoration and prayer to a Supreme Being. 

Hence, the strangely narrow sense acquired by the terms 
religion, worship, prayer, creed, and so forth. 

The business of Positivism is to give their true breadth and 
depth to all these. Thus :— 

I. A belief (capable of forming the basis of life) is a coherent 
body of ideas on the groups and keys of our knowledge. 

That is, it is a ground plan of a complete intellectual 
development. 

It is not enough to say that God made the world and sustains 
it as a moral providence. That is, no doubt, one answer to a 
very striking problem. But it is not one thousandth part of the 
whole intellectual field. We need general canons of reasoning— 
simple, but clear, notions of the connection of the sciences, and 
of the typical results of each science, especially sound principles 
about the course of human history, and the foundation of human 
society and morality. 

Thus a truly religious belief in the Positivist sense implies 
not only a belief about the origin of the Universe, but a thorough 


education. 
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It is asked whether Positivism therefore implies that an 
uneducated man cannot be in the full sense of the term religious. 
Well, obviously not! An illiterate and utterly ignorant man may 
be a most worthy and noble-hearted man. But he cannot be in 
the full sense of the term under the highest influence of Religion 
because he cannot be said to have his whole nature adequately 
developed. His ignorance will prevent him from understanding 
the grounds of duty or the nature of the world where his duty 
lies, and of the collective Humanity which his duty is to serve. 


To a Positivist, Education in science and philosophy is, if not 
precisely Religion, one of the three great sides of Religion and its 
indispensable foundation. 

And the reason is obvious. A man without trained habits of 
reasoning, solid knowledge of great truths, and the faculty of 
imagining the great ideals of Religion, is at any moment liable 
to be led away by crudities, his morality may be sapped by 
fantastic hypotheses; he will fail to seize in a vivid way the 
value of the great institutions and even the grandeur of the 
complex Providence on which his life depends. 


An ignorant man may be the most fervent believer in the 
Theological or Positive Providence, but there is nothing to prevent 
him from being any day bewildered by the first spiritualist humbug 
he meets, or from taking up some sciolism like phrenology, 
“spiritualism,” Christian Science, and the like; and under the 
influence of them he will lose his living confidence in the great 
institutions of existence, such as marriage, social order, and the 
discipline of childhood. 


In Positivist religion it is not enough to be as little children. 
We are men and women: and the first duties of life require a 
solid training in the cardinal truths of human nature and of the 
World we live in. 

II. Turn to the second great side of Religion—conduct, Prin- 
ciples of action. It is not enough to say the substance of religion 
is to be good, just, and kind, and keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world. We want to know how—since our work is certainly 
cast in the world—how we can keep ourselves good, just, and 
kind. 

To say that this is the affair of morality, politics, social 
organisation, and not of Religion and so forth is simply to say 
that these: morality, politics, social organisation, etc., are to 
rule our life—not Religion. 
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A code of practical duty, a system to discipline our activity 
must contain principles— 

(1) As to our duty in our homes, as sons, daughters, husbands 
and wives. 

(2) Our duty in our daily tasks, as workmen, managers, pro- 
ducers, buyers, sellers, as citizens, rulers, etc. 

(3) A scheme for making industry as beneficent as it is now 
often cruel, for making justice the rule of international morality 
instead of force. 

It is for want of this—for fixed principles about our practical 
duties in fifty spheres of work that all our social diseases and 
horrors exist, in spite of lofty professions of Christianity; the 
barbarism of industry, the foul, fierce scramble for wealth, the 
desperate recklessness of all forms of ambition. 

There is but one adequate remedy—a complete scheme of 
practical discipline, an entire set of habits and recognised duties 
—not a copybook maxim or two, and a vague hope that we may 
do our duty in that state of life in which we were called, and so 
make ourselves meet for the Kingdom of Heaven. 

III. Thirdly, I have spoken of Worship—How meagre is this 
word in its present narrow sense, to express the full meaning of 
what is needed. What is needed is— 

A set of habits and institutions that will train the Heart and 
Feelings. 

Worship nowadays is taken to be the going for an hour or two 
once a week to a Church or Chapel and there repeating a few 
well-known formule. 

Well, this is as meagre a training for the Heart as reading one 
of Bacon’s essays once a week would be a paltry training for the 
Intellect. 

Both might be good things. But Worship or cult or education 
of the Heart implies quite a thousand times more. 

(1) The habit of domestic tenderness is worship—the loving 
converse of son, husband, father, with parent, wife, and child. 

(2) The communing with one’s own mind, and reflection upon 
duty and work is worship. 

(3) The spiritual use of all noble poetry is worship. . 

(4) The communion with all noble spirits in public acts is 
worship. é 

(5) Every generous act springing from a full heart is worship. 

We might as well talk of worshipping once a week, as of 
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eating or drinking once a week, or leading a good life every 
Sunday. 

Cult (worship is now an absurdly narrow term, though a noble 
old word) implies a continuous training of the spirit to all noble 
feelings: in our secret hours of inward musing, in our habitual 
converse with poetry and all forms of art, in our daily life towards 
our parents, and children, wives, servants, friends and neighbours. 

It needs a thousand habits and institutions, of which that of 
congregational devotion is but one. 

This is the meaning of Positivist Prayer. 

Thus this scheme of Religion is really a scheme of (1) Know- 
ledge, of (2) Practice, of (3) Feeling in the entire range of human 
life. 

It is plain that no simple set of propositions can contain it— 
no single term even can express it. It is at once Philosophy and 
Life. No one can explain it in a Lecture, nor in fifty Lectures. 
It is simply education, and an education at once intellectual, 
practical, and devotional—one which it will take us years to 
master in understanding, and to make a habit in reality. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE UAN D°OUESTIONSING | HE SCO iam 
HIGHLANDS 


THE figures of last year’s Census have revealed the serious fact 
that the population of the rural districts of Scotland steadily 
diminishes. Not only is the population less than that of 1901, but 
in four counties—Argyll, Berwick, Perth, and Sutherland—it is 
less than that of 1801, the decrease in 110 years being, in the 
case of Argyll, as much as 15 per cent. As in England, the 
decline is due in part to migration to the large towns, but a 
much larger part is due to emigration, which is causing almost as 
serious a drain in Scotland as in Ireland. These changes are 
symptoms of grave economic conditions which have developed 
during the last century. An examination of the statistics shows 
that the population was increasing in all the counties of Scotland 
from 1801 to 1841, after which it began to diminish. This is the 
period of the great clearances in the Highlands for sporting 
purposes, when immense areas of the poorer agricultural land 
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were Converted into deer forests, with the expulsion of almost the 
whole of the resident population. The consequent plight of the 
crofters, who were thus compelled to emigrate, to crowd into the 
towns, or to engage in the precarious and ill-paid occupation of 
fishing on a small scale, led to the passing of various Crofters’ 
Acts, the first of which became law in 1886, since when the 
Highlands have been repeatedly the subject of special legislation, 
without any great improvement in the material condition. of the 
crofters. 


In 1897 a Congested Districts Board was established for the 
purpose of dealing with some of the poorest parts of the High- 
lands and Islands, and this Board has continued its activities 
until the present year. Its duties include the provision of small 
holdings, either by arrangement with the landlords or by buying 
land and sub-dividing it, assistance in the purchase of implements, 
etc., by crofters and fishermen, and the construction of roads, 
bridges, boat-slips, and other improvements. On the whole, the 
action of the Board has been highly beneficial, particularly in 
respect to the last group of functions, which are of such import- 
ance in a country like the west of Scotland, where locomotion is 
so difficult at certain times of the year. It has, however, hardly 
touched the poverty which prevails over so large a part of the 
area. One reason of this failure is not far to seek. It may be 
illustrated by the recent case of the island of Luing in Argyll- 
shire. The inhabitants of this island, some 600 in number, have 
been largely dependent in the past on the slate quarries, but 
the trade in slates has now disappeared, owing to Welsh competi- 
tion, and great distress has arisen in consequence. A demand for 
small holdings arose, and the Board selected a suitable farm for 
sub-division. Satisfactory terms were arranged with the landlord 
and occupier, but then a deadlock occurred, the applicants being 
informed that it was necessary that they should satisfy the 
Crofters’ Commission of their ability to stock their holdings. This, 
by the very nature of the case, they were unable to do. The 
Congested Districts Board has not regarded the provision of stock 
as falling within its powers, although these are wide, and it is 
expressly empowered to provide implements and seed, whilst com- 
petent authorities regard the power to purchase stock for the 
crofters as being implied in the Act. Lack of funds is not respon- 
sible, a balance of about £90,000 having accumulated in the 
hands of the Board, whilst there is no suggestion of want of 
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sympathy, or of unwillingness to administer the Act in a liberal 
spirit on the part of the present Board. 

The whole situation is changed by the establishment of a Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland, which takes effect in the present 
month. This change, which has been by no means received with 
general favour in Scotland, transfers the duties of the old Con- 
gested Districts Board, together with its income and accumulated 
funds, to the new Board, which has considerably increased powers 
in reference to small holdings. There is, however, no provision 
for such cases as those of the Luing slate quarries mentioned 
above, the new Board having no express authority to give assist- 
ance in the stocking of holdings. Should the new officials, there- 
fore, interpret their powers in the same way as their predecessors, 
there is a danger that the Act may prove valueless in regard to 
distress in the congested districts. If the grant of small holdings 
is rigidly limited to those applicants who can prove their ability 
to stock them, it is obvious that the remedy will be inapplicable 
in those cases in which it is most needed. In other respects there 
is more likelihood of improvement in the Highlands as the result 
of the Act. 


The present state of the Scottish Highlands is not conducive 
to a healthy advance of agriculture. The greater part of the 
area in question is moorland and waste, supporting only a few 
sheep in the most favourable portions, and deriving its market 
value almost entirely from the rents to be obtained for sporting 
rights. Every August a large population of wealthy men, their 
families and dependents, migrates from London and the south to 
the Highlands, filling the houses which have been empty for the 
greater part of the year, and allowing railway companies, hotel- 
keepers, and tradesmen to reap a brief harvest. Whilst the land 
thus serves merely to satisfy a fashion of the richest classes, 
agriculture is neglected, and the country lives an unhealthy, 
parasitic life. Several of the great landowners, it is right to 
say, have a high sense of their responsibilities, and themselves 
work hard to develop the agricultural resources of their estates, 
but the majority are content to draw their sporting rents, while 
the crofts decay, and the population dwindles by emigration. 

It is incorrect to imagine that the moorlands are, and must 
necessarily remain, useless for any purpose but the rearing of 
game. Apart from the naturally fertile areas which still remain 
uncultivated, there is no doubt whatever that much of the 
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apparently barren land could be rendered fertile by suitable treat- 
ment, especially near the western coast, where remarkable results 
have been obtained by a few enterprising owners. One of the 
first tasks to be undertaken is that of afforestation, for which 
much of the country is exceptionally suitable. The survey of 
typical regions, performed partly on behalf of the State and 
partly by private scientific associations, is so far advanced that 
operations could be begun at once in several districts, and this 
is one of the duties already allotted to the new Board. Afforesta- 
tion is an entirely practicable measure, which may have most 
important consequences. It affords employment of a useful 
and healthy sort for a considerable number of men, and it 
establishes, after an interval of years, a profitable industry, 
capable of employing a much larger number. It has also an 
important indirect effect on agriculture, and that in two directions. 
By furnishing employment of a kind which can be, in large part, 
concentrated into one season of the year, it affords an additional 
means of livelihood to those engaged in the cultivation of small 
holdings in the same district, whilst, by providing protection 
against wind, the woods once established allow new areas to be 
brought under cultivation. This last result of afforestation has 
already been observed in some of the early experiments on a small 
scale. Much of the barrenness of the Highlands is now known to 
be due to the reckless destruction of forests in the last few 
centuries, and re-afforestation is a necessary preliminary to any 
great scheme of agricultural improvement. 


There is no manner of doubt that the depopulation of the 
Highlands by emigration and the rapidly proceeding extinction of 
the hardy and industrious class of crofters and fishermen are a 
grave evil, which must re-act unfavourably on the country as a 
whole. The evil can only be checked by active measures, which 
must be initiated by the State, although the future success of the 
reforms depends probably quite as much on private enterprise 
and enthusiasm as on official action. It remains to be seen how 
far the new legislation will serve its intended purpose, and in 
the meantime an urgent need is the education of public opinion to 
recognise the responsibilities which rest upon all of us in regard 
to the impoverished agricultural districts of Scotland, which have 
contributed, and are still capable of contributing, elements of the 
highest value to the population of these islands. 

Ceci, H. Descu 
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BERGSON ON TIME AND FREE WILL 


Ir is proposed in this and some succeeding articles to offer a brief 
critical estimate of the three chief works of Henri Bergson. It 
was the publication of his Creative Evolution that brought the 
name of Bergson into such prominence in European thought, but 
that work is itself based upon two preceding works ; it may, indeed, 
be regarded as their sequel and natural conclusion. The work of a 
thinker like Bergson should undoubtedly be judged as a whole, and 
any effective criticism of it must be based upon a knowledge of the 
evolution of his leading ideas as displayed in his various writings, 
which cover a period of nearly a quarter of a century. The present 
article will therefore be devoted to a consideration of the earliest 
work of Bergson, the Essai sur les données immédiates de la 
Conscience, which was presented as a thesis for the doctorate in 
1889. An English translation of this work was published in 1910, 
with the title Time and Free Will, which denotes the general 
character of the work far better than the French title. 


A large part of Bergson’s work is of a critical nature, being 
occupied with a discussion of what he considers to be antinomies 
in modern scientific thought, and in the first chapter of Time and 
Free Will we have a hostile criticism of the methods of psycho- 
physics, the branch of psychology which is concerned with the 
relations between stimuli and their corresponding sensations. It 
professes to be able to measure these relations quantitatively. 
Bergson’s criticism is based upon the contention that quality and 
quantity, the unextended and the extended, have no true points of 
contact, they are, therefore, held to be incommensurable. It is 
argued that sensations cannot be measured and compared with each 
other quantitatively, because they are distinct psychic data. This 
is a highly technical question which has been discussed by several 
other writers, notably by the late William James in his Principles 
of Psychology. Fechner, who has been called the father of 
psycho-physics, held that the intensity of a sensation might be 
regarded as compounded of smaller degrees of intensity. In this 
view we might have units of intensity just as we have units of 
length and so forth. But this doctrine has not found favour with 
the majority of present-day psychologists, who prefer to believe 
that there is an essential qualitative difference between the various 
intensities of our sensations. If this be so, we are necessarily pre- 
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cluded from any direct measurement of sensations in terms of 
sensation-units. But, taking into account the fact that there is a 
close correspondence between stimulus and sensation, we are able 
to measure sensations indirectly, and so arrive at many important 
generalisations, such as the well-known Weber’s law, according to 
which a definite relation or proportion exists between the amount 
of the original stimulus and the least noticeable addition to that 
amount.* Again, there is a very large class of experimental 
measurements in psycho-physics, where the mental process is 
measured indirectly in purely physical terms. Such measurements 
are successfully made in our psychological laboratories, because the 
psychical is the counterpart of the physiological process, the one is 
a function of the other. It is not as Bergson contends merely a case 
of the ‘‘ conventional measurement of sensation.’’ Seeing that in 
these cases there is a direct relation between quality and quantity, 
for the one varies with the other, the stimulus and sensation being 
correlated, it is absurd to say that the measurement of such a real 
relation is only a conventional one. True, the method of measure- 
ment adopted is an indirect one, but in that respect psycho-physics 
is not unique, for a large number of the methods used in scientific 
measurement are of an indirect kind. 


It would appear, therefore, that Bergson’s condemnation of 
psycho-physics is in no way justified by the facts of the case, and 
is due to a gross misconception on his part of the true aims 
and objects of this branch of science. The truth is that his 
arguments are really based upon the view he takes of the relations 
between Body and Mind, that is to say, the question raised by 
Bergson of the validity of psycho-physics depends upon the further 
question of the precise nature of the correspondence between two 
processes, the physiological process or neurosis, on the one hand, 
and the psychological process or psychosis on the other hand. This 
question of psycho-physical parallelism really underlies the whole 
philosophy of Bergson, as we shall see later on. To those who, 
like Bergson, believe that the relation between mind and brain is 
only one of loose juxtaposition, and that the human soul is a 
distinct spiritual entity, which merely becomes materialised for the 


* E.g.,in the case of lifting weights, if we start with 100 grams, we 
shall not notice any increase in sensation until we increase the weight to. 
106 grams. If the initial weight is 200 grams, we must increase it to 
212 grams, and soon. The additional weight necessary is in each case. 
six per cent of the value at starting. 
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nonce in the form of self-consciousness, thus affording a means 
by which the soul is translated into action, the assumptions of 
psycho-physics may appear invalid and to be based upon a ‘‘ con- 
fusion between quality and quantity, between sensation and 
stimulus.’’ But to those who, like ourselves, hold that mind and 
brain are the dual and inseparable factors of a single process, being 
the objective and subjective aspects of the same phenomenon, the 
methods of psycho-physics possess precisely the same validity as 
the scientific measurements of the astronomer or physicist. We 
hold that stimulus and sensation are strictly correlated phenomena, 
and consequently it is quite legitimate to measure indirectly certain 
simple mental processes in physical units. It is legitimate because 
the sensation is a true function of the stimulus, the thing directly 
measured. 

In the second chapter of Time and Free Will we have an 
exposition of Bergson’s idea of what he calls ‘‘ pure”’ or “‘ true”’ 
“‘duration.”” By that he means ‘‘the form which the succession of our 
conscious states assumes when our ego lets itself live, when it 
refrains from separating its present state from its former states.’’ 
Bergson shows us that an interval of duration in this sense cannot 
be dealt with by scientific methods. For example, if the motions of 
the universe took place two or three times as quickly as they do at 
present, we should have nothing to alter in our astronomical 
formule or figures. Mathematical analysis could not take any cog- 
nizance of such a change, for the sequence of events would still be 
the same, but our consciousness would certainly perceive the 
change. ‘True duration, therefore, as lived by a conscious organ- 
ism, cannot be measured in space-units, and is to be sharply distin- 
guished in that respect from astronomical time. Bergson treats the 
conception of motion or movement in the same way as he does that 
of time, and he distinguishes two elements in motion, ‘‘ the space 
traversed and the act by which we traverse it, the successive 
positions and the synthesis of these positions. The first of these 
elements is a homogeneous quantity; the second has no reality 
except in a consciousness : it is a quality or an intensity, which- 
ever you prefer.’? The conclusion is thus reached that both dura- 
tion and motion are really mental syntheses, which science sym- 
bolises by the aid of space-units. In other words, the concrete or 
true duration of the living being is symbolised as abstract time in 
terms of space. 

Now all this is quite true and, perhaps, we may add, rather 
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obvious. In all that he says on this subject of the nature of time 
and motion, Bergson is merely emphasising in a very interesting 
manner the well-known truth that science is necessarily abstract in 
character. It deals very largely with symbols, and may therefore 
be regarded as a kind of mental shorthand. And in the Inorganic 
Sciences especially, the methods of science are highly analytical. 
Bergson is of opinion that the symbolising and analytical methods 
of science are entirely out of place in dealing with the phenomena 
of Life, and that such problems as those of Free Will and 
personality, that is, the existence of the ego, can only be treated 
satisfactorily by our abandoning scientific method, at least, mathe- 
matical methods. On that point a Positivist must, of course, 
cordially agree with Bergson, for it is clear that problems of this 
kind cannot be adequately dealt with by the methods of the 
Inorganic Sciences, they need the special methods of Biology and 
Psychology. But Bergson does not recognise sufficiently that as 
we ascend the scale of the sciences the character of the method 
used changes. The superior sciences are more synthetic than the 
inferior ones, for example, in social and moral science we have the 
sympathetic factor directly introduced, a factor which is not 
characteristic of the lower sciences. Now, in his criticism of 
psychology in this work Bergson constantly treats the subject as if 
psychologists confined themselves to the use of psycho-physical 
methods. He practically ignores, as far as method is concerned, 
the vast field of Comparative Psychology and the study of Social 
Psychology. Indeed, his whole philosophy is radically vitiated by 
the fact that he almost invariably deals with the individual human 
mind, and so naturally fails to see the great light thrown upon such 
subjects by the conception of the general or racial human mind. The 
lack of a Sociology is only too evident throughout all his writings. 
Although Bergson displays a very wide and detailed acquaintance 
with the literature of modern biology and psychology, his know- 
ledge of scientific method, as distinguished from doctrine, is clearly 
of a most inadequate nature. The Philosophie Positive, with 
its profound and illuminating exposition of the characteristic 
methods of the great abstract sciences, appears to have been 
written in vain as far as Bergson and his school are concerned. 
While, therefore, we agree with this writer that mathematical 
considerations such as those of space are wholly out of place in the 
discussion of such problems as that of Free Will, we entirely dis- 
agree with him in his contention that to solve such questions we 
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must call in the aid of his metaphysical doctrine of intuition. We 
hold that these questions, in so far as they are capable of a solution, 
fall strictly within the province of biological and sociological 
science. Bergson’s failure to see this is evidently due to his con- 
stant tendency to regard scientific method as of an essentially 
mathematical nature, and to his inadequate appreciation of the fact 
that there are several other scientific methods besides the mathe- 
matical one, methods which are quite competent to deal with the 
problems he propounds. 

We must now consider briefly the views of Bergson upon Free 
Will, which are set forth in the third chapter of this work. He is 
a believer in Free Will, but is of opinion that the supporters of 
that doctrine, the libertarians, like the opponents of it, the deter- 
minists, have made the mistake of symbolising the “‘ real dura- 
tion’? concerned in the problem by the idea of time as space. 
Hence he thinks the difficulties may be got rid of by rejecting this 
symbolising, and he is in favour of a purely dynamic treatment of 
the subject. We may agree with Bergson to this extent—that the 
mathematical conception of time as space is out of place here, for 
what is wanted is plainly the more synthetic method of biology. 
Bergson, however, is not an absolute libertarian. He recognises 
that perfectly free acts are exceptional, since, as regards the larger 
part of our lives, we are, as he admits, conscious automata. With 
respect to such acts, therefore, we can hardly be said to be free. 
When, then, are we free? We are free, says Bergson, ‘‘ when our 
acts spring from our whole personality, when they express it, when 
they have that indispensable resemblance to it which one some- 
times finds between the artist and his work.’’ Bergson, however, 
does not believe in the existence of an absolutely fixed relation be- 
tween Mind and Body, he maintains that there is such a thing as 
spirit, quite apart from matter, and that the brain is an instrument 
of action, and only action. Perfectly free action, therefore, is, in 
his view, due to the free working of the spiritual entity, the body 
being a mere vehicle of action. Of course, on this point a Positi- 
vist is bound to differ in toto from Bergson, and the position we 
should take up in this matter would appear to be somewhat as 
follows. If by freedom is meant that the mental state is in any 
way, or at any time, independent of the bodily state, then there can 
be no such thing as freedom. We can only be said to be free in 
the sense that while our actions are, of course, limited by external 
conditions, they are under the direct control of our personality. But 
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since that personality has been built up out of the past, it being the 
product of ancestral and individual experience, the conditions of 
our actions are clearly determined ones. It may be mentioned as 
significant of Bergson’s general philosophical standpoint, that he 
makes no mention of the important influence of the collective will 
of the community as a determining condition. 


The difficulties of this problem, admittedly great, arise in the 
main from two facts. One is the multiplicity, complexity, and 
variability of the conditions at work, which renders it in most cases 
impossible to foresee the resultant of those conditions. The large 
number of the conditions is due to the circumstance that in the 
human brain we have not only impulses to action arising from the 
emotions and as reflexes to direct stimuli, but also a large number 
of intellectual motives. It is the vast number of human ideas that 
makes the problem such a complex one, whereas in the case of 
other animals their volitions are chiefly of an emotional and reflex 
nature. The consequence is that man has a very large field for 
conscious deliberation and choice of action. But all the subjective 
conditions, numerous as they are, have their objective counterparts 
in the neutral states of the organism. The will is consequently 
entirely subject to antecedent conditions, it is an effect of those 
determining conditions as causes. The greater part of the diffi- 
culty disappears when we once grasp the fact that while on the 
psychical side the exercise of the Will means the conscious dis- 
crimination between and selection of motives to action, on the 
physical side the process is one of nervous action due to the 
presence of a special class of physiological stimuli, which are sub- 
jectively known as ideas. The true nature of the human will as the 
subjective aspect of objective states of the organism is shown by 
the fact that the difference between it and the simple reflex action 
of a unicellular organism is wholly one of degree, not of kind, the 
voluntary action having been evolved from the involuntary. 


The second fact is that the term Will is a purely abstract term, 
which serves to generalise all our various volitional impulses. 
These impulses are themselves co-ordinated and directed by certain 
brain-centres, the highest levels of consciousness having their seat 
in the association-areas of the brain. It is this power of co-ordina- 
tion that gives rise to the conception of a separate personality, the 
ego. The use of such an abstract term as Will naturally tends to 
mask and obscure the concrete realities, the volitional impulses and 
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motives to action, of which this term is the mere generalisation 
and abstraction. 

The difference between ourselves and Bergson may, therefore, 
be stated briefly in this way. He finds the explanation of our 
consciousness of choice of action in the doctrine that mind is a 
distinct entity, the connection between it and the brain being that of 
operator and instrument. We find the explanation in the large 
number of motives which enter into our conscious life, each of these 
motives to action being capable of becoming a volition under 
certain conditions. Those conditions, however, are wholly physio- 
logical and, therefore, determined ones, the relation between mind 
and brain being that of organ and characteristic function, and not 
that of a spiritual entity using the brain as its passive instrument. 

H. GorpDon JONES 


LHe PROSEECGiSSO RS EO Maerua: 


By general consent the present Home Rule Bill has not only a 
far larger body of supporters in the House of Commons than 
either of its precursors, but evokes far less opposition outside. 
The Spectator complains of the ‘‘ apathy ’’ of the public. Even 
before the Bill was introduced this weakening of antagonism was 
very obvious. A short time ago I introduced an allusion to the 
Irish Question into an address I was giving to a society mainly 
composed of workmen. The leading Conservative present de- 
clared that for his part he was quite satisfied that Ireland should 
have Home Rule. No one spoke in the contrary sense. Yet I 
was assured that in the past no subject produced more heated 
debate. This I believe to be a very common experience. In some 
small part it may be caused by the general weariness of politics, 
due to the political surfeit of 1909 and 1910. But there are 
deeper reasons. The two policies of coercion and conciliation have 
been tried in South Africa in extreme forms, and the difference in 
the results has been patent to the most prejudiced observer. In 
Ireland itself, the great extension of land purchase, on terms very 
favourable to the landlords, has put an end to the interested 
opposition of that class who, though impotent in Ireland, were 
powerful here. The great mass of the old landlords still oppose, 
but they do so from other motives, from party or family traditions, 
from conviction or from prejudice; and they can no longer appeab 
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to the landowners of England with the cry that the sacred rights 
of property are in danger. Moreover, the agrarian revolution in 
Ireland, the entire recasting of the Irish land system with the 
active support of all English parties, has brought home to the 
public mind the wide difference between the conditions of the 
two countries. An Irish legislature seems the natural machinery 
for legislation that is peculiar to Ireland. 


It has thus come about that many of the favourite arguments 
of 1886 and 1893 are now obviously useless. It wants some- 
thing more than stale quotations from a bitter past to persuade 
the English that the first use the Irish will make of their liberty 
will be to quarrel with their best customer. The Unionists are 
thus driven back on three lines of defence—the hostility of Ulster, 
the difficulties of Home Rule finance, and the probability of division 
among the Nationalists as regards the Bill. As to the last of 
these, the discomfiture of the Unionists has been complete. 
Cork, so long the centre of Nationalist disunion, has rallied to 
Mr. Redmond’s support. In the City Corporation, the Mayor, 
who represented the O’Brienite majority, has resigned, and a Red- 
mondite has been unanimously elected in his place. So far from 
lassitude and indifference prevailing, the recent National Con- 
vention has been described to me by more than one observer as 
surpassing all that have preceded it in numbers, in unity, and, 
above all, in enthusiasm. The general verdict of Ireland is that 
the present is the best of the three Home Rule Bills. 


Finance offers a more hopeful field—but only on a superticial 
view. Ireland, which has long been taxed out of all proportion 
to her taxable capacity in comparison with her richer neighbour, 
is yet under the present system unable to pay her way. Whatever 
be the objections to the new proposals, this is a crushing 
objection to the finance of the Union. And not only has England 
of late had to pay heavily for Ireland, but there seems no limit 
to the possible increase of this liability. However generous the 
new arrangements may appear at first sight, they at least fix a 
limit. So far, indeed, we have heard much less on the financial 
clauses from the Unionists than seemed likely some time ago. 
Perhaps they know, by sad experience, how difficult it is to frighten 
the British public by figures in these days of enormous Estimates. 
Perhaps they recognise the difficulty of inspiring enthusiasm on 
financial details. Possibly they fear that the continuance of a 
liability that is always increasing is a poor argument for the Union. 
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That liability is at least an example of the dangers which arise 
when a poor country and a rich one have a common purse. 
Thus the Unionists are forced back on Ulster, and Ulster will 
be their undoing. The twentieth century is no time for a display 
of religious intolerance, and the public—especially the more con- 
servative sections of the public—are in no humour for violence 
or threats of violence. As it becomes known that Ulster means 
only a part of Ulster, that the threats now so vigorously uttered 
have been uttered just as vigorously over and over again, and 
never carried out, that the scattered Protestants of Southern 
Ireland live among their Catholic neighbours, not only without 
fear, but with every mark of honour and friendship—the weakness 
of the ‘‘ Ulster ’”’ case is being realised. When the speeches of 
Mr. Redmond, with their invitation to the Protestants of Ulster 
to do their share in building up the Ireland of the future, with 
their noble appeal to all Irishmen of every creed to join in the 
service of their common country, are compared with the constant 
exacerbation of sectarian differences found in the utterances of 
the Orange leaders, there is little difficulty in deciding where 
religious intolerance is to be found. Nor is it easy to under- 
stand how a province so powerful that it can take arms against 
the whole Empire is yet so weak that its people can be oppressed 
and its religion persecuted by an Irish Parliament. Finally, a 
touch of comedy is given to the situation by the spectacle of 
loyalists who show their loyalty by threats of armed rebellion. 
One shadow only crosses the bright prospect. Can the Ministry 
maintain itself in office for the period—over two years—necessary 
in order that the Bill can become law despite the House of Lords? 
The present unpopularity of the Government is in no way due to 
Home Rule—but the Insurance Act may yet be fatal not only to its 
reckless authors, but to the hopes of Ireland. S. H. Swinny 


IN MEMORIAM: J. S. WYMAN 


Dr. Wyman, whose death is announced elsewhere, belonged to 
the earlier generation of English Positivists. He was from the 
first and always continued to be a careful student of Comte’s 
writings and conscientious in his endeavours to apply their teach- 
ing to his own action. In 1878 he followed Dr. Congreve in his 
separation from M. Laffitte, but subsequently joined the Newton 
Hall group, though retaining his dissatisfaction with M. Laffitte’s 
direction. He did not at any time come much among us, and 
probably there are few of our present members who knew him 
personally. Until 1g01, when I left London, I lived near him, 
and had much pleasant intercourse with him. Shortly afterwards 
he withdrew from our group from disapproval of the vehement 
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opposition of the Positrvist Review to the Boer War. But 
though unconnected thenceforward with any group, both he and 
his wife remained very earnest Positivists. E. S. BEESLY 


VISCO N GC I8e Ailey 3 ihe 


On Saturday, June 15th, a visit will be paid to the Charterhouse 
under the direction of Mr. Ellis. On Sunday, June 30th, after 
visiting Thackeray’s tomb in Kensal Green Cemetery, we proceed 
to Woodthorpe, Stonebridge Park, where Mr. Swinny will give 
an address. Particulars will be found among the Notices. All 
are welcome to these meetings. 

* * * 

Until recently, I held aloof from the Peace movement. ‘The 
cost of armaments, the suffering caused by war, though legitimate 
arguments, seemed to be used too exclusively by Pacifists to the 
neglect of deeper moral issues. But of late a better spirit has 
prevailed. This was very evident at the National Peace Congress 
held recently in London. There was down on the agenda a 
resolution regretting the war in Tripoli, and calling on the 
combatants to make peace. It was as if, when an innocent 
traveller was struggling with a footpad, the bystanders complained 
of the disturbance and handed them both over to the police. The 
Rationalist Peace Society moved an amendment condemning the 
action of Italy, and this was accepted and carried unanimously. 
So was a resolution on Persia, which Professor Browne moved 
and I seconded, as was also a resolution of the Nationalities 
and Subject Races Committee, which declared that, ‘‘ as the peace 
in which we believe is the peace, not of acquiescence in wrong, 
but of brotherhood among Nations and Races, this Congress 
demands the protection of the Nationalities and Races now in 
danger of being absorbed into great military Empires, supports 
the claims of those nations which desire their autonomy, and 
protests against all wars of aggression, whether undertaken on 
the pretext of introducing civilisation or of seeking compensation 
for alleged injuries.’’ In moving this, Mr. J. F. Green stoutly 
maintained that national feelings could not be disregarded, and, 
alluding to Comte as the greatest philosopher and religious teacher 
of the nineteenth century, insisted that politics must be subordi- 
nated to morals. Asa result of the proceedings at the Congress, 
it is evident that the Peace Movement is becoming moralised. 

eS * x 

Much more difference of opinion arose over the resolution of 
the Independent Labour Party in favour of an Anti-War Strike— 
ultimately lost by a large majority. It was generally recognised 
that, of all classes, the workers were the most favourable to peace, 
and that the great hope of the future lay in the spread of a 
fraternal spirit among them; but it was urged with much force 
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that not only was the strike extremely difficult of accomplishment, 
but that it would have to be carried out under very different 
conditions, according as voluntary service or conscription pre- 
vailed. Mrs. Bradlaugh-Bonner also pointed out that the proposed 


strike could be used as a pretext for conscription in this country. 
S. H. Swinny. 


NIOsTHILGs ES 


DrEatTH.—On May 1, at 22, Nottingham Place, W., John Sanderson Wyman, 
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expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
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BERGSON ON MATTER AND MEMORY 


We have seen that the views expressed by Bergson in his Time 
and Free Will upon such subjects as the validity of psycho- 
physics and the nature of the human will are based upon his 
attitude towards the question of the relations between the physical 
and the psychical, between Body and Mind. That is to say, the 
central point in the Bergsonian philosophy is the age-long problem 
of the nature of the human mind, and the second work of this 
writer, his Matiére et mémoire, an Essai sur la relation du corps 
a l’esprit, is wholly devoted to a consideration of this problem in 
all its bearings. 

Bergson is not an idealist in the classical sense of the term, for 
he recognises the real existence of the outer world, apart from the 
mind. In some respects, indeed, his theory of knowledge presents 
realism of the crudest kind, although in other respects he is a 
pronounced spiritualist. Let us, in the first place, consider his 
theory of Perception. According to Bergson, in perception we per- 
ceive things as they really are, the part played by the brain in the 
central telephonic exchange; its 


ce 


process being that of a mere 
office is to allow communication, or to delay it : it adds nothing to 
what it receives.’’ But on analysing perception, Bergson finds that 
it is in reality a mixed process; in fact, ‘‘ there is no perception 
that is not full of memories. With the immediate and present data 
of our senses we mingle a thousand details out of our past ex- 
perience.’’ It consists of what Bergson calls ‘‘ pure perception,” 
mixed with memories of past experience. This pure perception is 
defined as ‘‘ a perception which exists in theory rather than, in 
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fact, and would be possessed by a being placed where I am, but 
absorbed in the present, and capable, by giving up every form of 
memory, of obtaining a vision of matter both immediate and in- 
stantaneous.’’ Now, since Bergson holds that the * 
system is in no sense an apparatus which may serve to fabricate, or 
even to prepare, representations,’’ this amounts to saying that 
pure perception would be a wholly objective process, without 
any subjective element whatever. It is, of course, recognised 
by Bergson that in ordinary, actual perception, there is a sub- 
jective element, which he attributes to memory, and in this way 
he would account for the phenomena of dreams, hallucinations, 
and so forth. In such cases, images of objects are seen in the 
absence of the objects themselves. But, and this is the important 
point, Bergson tells us that “‘ memory has not, any more than 
perception itself, a cerebral state as its true and complete 
condition.’’ What, then, is the relation between sensation and 
perception? ‘‘ The truth is that sensation is not the primary 
matter of which perception is made,’’ for ‘‘ it is not merely a 
difference of degree that separates perception from affection, but 
a difference in kind.’’ Perception is outside the body, sensation 
is inside it. ‘‘ Between the affection felt and the image perceived 
there is this difference, that the affection is within our body, the 
image outside our body.”’ 

We see that Bergson recognises the mixed nature of ordinary 
perception, due to the presence of past experienc* in a memorised 
form. What, however, is his view of the nature of memory itself? 
Just as he distinguishes between pure and ordinary perception, 
so he speaks of pure memory and of memory-images. These 
images are to be regarded as an intermediate state between 
perception and pure memory, partaking, therefore, of the nature 
of both. There are, then, according to this thinker, two kinds 
of memory. The one, the memory-image, exists in the organism 
as a fixed state; we may regard it as the subjective side of the 
different sensori-motor mechanisms which ensure the appropriate 
reactions to physiological stimuli. It is defined as ‘‘ nothing else 
but the complete set of intelligently constructed mechanisms which 
ensure the appropriate reply to the various possible demands.’’ 
It is habit rather than memory; it acts our past experience, but 
does not call up any conscious image. | We may say that this 
kind of memory is equivalent to the ‘‘ unconscious memory ”’? which 
is a general function of all living matter; it is the ‘ organic 


nervous 
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memory ’’ of Hering. It is, however, very important to notice 
that Bergson’s view of the relations between this form of memory 
and the living tissues is that of a materialisation of the spirit 
or soul, and not that of memory as a fundamental property of 
protoplasm. 

Now, what is the pure or true memory of Bergson? It is, 
he says, pure spirit or mind, co-extensive with consciousness. 
What the real nature of this spirit may be, how it arose, whence 
it came, and so forth, Bergson tells us nothing about all that, for 
the excellent reason that he does not know. We are to look 
upon the passage from pure memory to perception, through the 
intermediate state of memory-images, as a continuous process, 
in which we cannot say exactly where one stage begins and 
the other one ends. We begin with pure memory or spirit, and we 
end with pure perception or matter, so that ‘‘ when we pass from 
pure perception to memory we definitely abandon matter for 
spirit.”’ In all this there is a great deal of downright inconsistency 
and contradiction. We are told on the one hand that there is 
not a mere ‘‘ difference of degree, but of kind, between perception 
and recollection,’? memory being absolutely independent of matter. 
But we are also told that pure perception, which is ‘‘ the lowest 
degree of mind, mind without memory, is really part of matter, as 
we understand matter.’’ It is very difficult to see how such opposite 
statements can possibly be reconciled, for how can two processes 
which differ in kind gradually merge into each other? The 
fact is that Bergson’s hypotheses of pure perception and pure 
memory are wholly fallacious, and, therefore, in his endeavour 
to form a coherent theory out of his metaphysical materials and 
to reconcile that theory with the facts of the case, he is constantly 
contradicting himself. It has been said that reading Bergson 
is like watching the operations of a dexterous conjurer, and the. 
comparison is certainly a good one, for it is impossible not to 
admire the great dexterity with which this thinker handles his 
subject, while at the same time we know the reasoning is quite 
illusory—at least, we ought to know it if we do not allow our 
judgment to be obscured by the brilliant nature of the performance. 

The function of the brain in this extraordinary passage from 
mind to matter and vice versa is supposed by Bergson to be 
as follows. Memory is not, according to him, a cerebral function 
at all. He says: ‘‘ A remembrance cannot be the result of a 
state of the brain. The state of the brain continues the remem- 


oe 
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prance; it gives it a hold on the presént by the materiality which 
it confers upon it; but pure memory is a spiritual manifestation. 
With memory we are in very truth in the domain of spirit.’’ In 
other words, memory is spirit, and this spirit becomes materialised 
in contact with the living body, the brain being merely a kind 
of communication or channel which enables spirit to act upon 
matter. The brain itself is held to contribute nothing to our 
mental life; it is a mere ‘‘ telephonic exchange,’’ which puts spirit 
into communication with matter. In Bergson’s opinion, therefore, 
the brain is not the organ of Thought, but only of Action. ‘* Our 
body is an instrument of action, and of action only. In no degree, 
in no sense, under no aspect, does it serve to prepare, far less 
to explain, a representation.”’ 


Such, in brief, are the fundamental doctrines of this work, 
and we must now see what a really scientific psychology has 
to say on the subject. The initial mistake of Bergson is that of 
supposing perception to be, apart from memory, a purely objective 
process. We know that it is really due to the co-operation of 
two inseparable factors, the Subject and Object, the living 
organism and the outside world, each factor contributing essential 


elements to the joint product. So far from perception being 
outside the body, it is, on the contrary, a synthesis or grouping 
of past and present sensations. The direct presence of the 


subjective element is clearly shown by the phenomena of colour- 
blindness and by those rare cases in which all external objects 
are seen in monochrome by the observer. Such facts seem 
inexplicable on Bergson’s view of the nature of perception. That 
in the case of the normal organism there is a close correspondence 
between the mental image and the external object is undeniable, 
and this is the one point in Bergson’s theory which we believe 
to be true, for perception is a selective and assimilative rather 
than a creative process, ‘‘ perception standing towards matter 
in the relation of the part to the whole.’’ Such a view of 
perception has the great advantage of getting rid of the notion 
of there being any hidden substratum behind the matter we know, 
any occult noumenon behind the phenomenon. What Bergson 
fails to see is that such correspondence between Subject and 
Object in visual perception is the direct result of active co-operation 
on the part of the organism, and he makes the serious error of 
supposing visual sensation to be essentially different from every 


other class of sensations. He instances, for example, the case of a 
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luminous point P, with its rays impinging upon the different parts 
of the retina, and tells us that it is in ‘‘ the point P, not elsewhere, 
that the image of P is formed and perceived.’’ He thus ignores 
the well-known fact that an actual optical image is formed upon 
the retinal surface, and that this two-dimensioned inverted image is 
transformed, by certain mental processes, into the three-dimensioned 
and upright visual image, the reference by the organism of this mental 
image to a point outside, at a given distance, being also the result 
of mental processes. The subjective element is therefore present 
from the first, and since the whole process of perception is thus 
conditioned by muscular and nervous movements it is absurd 
to say that the image is formed outside the organism. 

While, therefore, Bergson is quite right in arguing for the 
real existence of the outside world, as against the position of pure 
idealism, he errs grievously in underestimating the influence of the 
subjective factor. The reader will now understand why at the 
commencement of this article it was said that the Bergsonian 
theory of knowledge presents in some respects realism of the 
crudest kind. According to this writer, in ordinary perception the 
images of external objects due to pure perception are alloyed with 
personal images or sensations and memories, so that if we could 
remove these personal elements ‘‘ an impersonal basis remains in 
which perception coincides with the object perceived, and which is, 
in fact, externality itself.’’ We maintain, on the contrary, that if 
the element of sensation were removed, no image of the external 
object could possibly remain, it being the joint product of Object 
and Subject. 

The difference between perception and memory is by no means 
so radical as Bergson makes out. He contends that it is memory 
alone that lends to perception its subjective character. Our posi- 
tion is that perception already contains the subjective element in 
the form of sensations. The difference is not that perception is 
wholly objective apart from memory, but that pure memory, that 
is memory apart from perception, is more subjective than percep- 
tion, since it lacks the direct presence of the object. One process, 
perception, is only in part subjective, the other, pure memory, is 
wholly subjective. Memory, of course, contains objective elements, 
but it has assimilated these and can, therefore, function in the ab- 
sence of the actual object. The difference between a visual perception 
and the corresponding memory-image is then unquestionably one 
of degree, of intensity, and not of kind. We may say that the 
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visual perception is a form of objective consciousness as contrasted 
with the subjective consciousness of memory. Both forms of 
consciousness, however, are conditioned by neural processes, the 
essential difference being that in visual perception the neural pro- 
cesses are working directly upon objective materials outside the 
organism, whereas in memory these materials are incorporated in 
the tissues in the form of organic memory. 


Turning now to Bergson’s conception of pure memory as spirit, 
we see that he supposes all true recollections to be materialisations 
of the past, of the spirit, a mental state being only associated with 
the living present. In his view, therefore, there can be no such 
thing as an unconscious mental state, if we suppose such a state 
to be on the physical side a neural condition of the organism. But 
we know, as a fact, that conscious states form but a small portion 
of our psychic life, the greater part of that life being of an un- 
conscious character, whole trains of reasoning taking place in the 
brain without our consciousness of the process. We also know 
that conscious states constantly arise from subconscious ones, and 
that on the other hand they as constantly sink into subconscious 
states, the difference between the two being due to the factor of 
attention, a factor with its own special neural characteristics. It 
is, in Our opinion, impossible to account for the phenomena of sub- 
conscious states of mind on Bergson’s hypothesis of pure memory 
as a spiritual entity. He holds that unconscious mental states 
would have no neural equivalent, they merely represent the spirit 
freed from its union with matter. Consciousness is supposed to 
arise when this spirit becomes materialised in the nervous system, 
and so bound down to matter. When we allow one recollection to 
pass out of our minds, to be succeeded by another one, the process 
would, therefore, consist in the materialisation of another spook, 
while its predecessor flies away into the—well, wherever it came 
from! ‘The facts of the case, as disclosed by scientific psychology, 
are far otherwise. All our past mental states, which have for the 
moment lapsed out of consciousness, are all subconscious states, 
they are embodied in our neuro-muscular system, having left 
permanent traces in it. They are really ‘‘ unconscious neural 
states.’’ When any one of these subconscious states again be- 
comes a conscious state, it does so by rising to the threshold or 
level of consciousness, and so ceases to be subliminal. It may 
now occupy a marginal portion of the general field of conscious- 
ness, in which case we are dimly conscious of its presence, or it 
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may be sharply focussed at the centre of the field by fixing our 
attention upon it, when it again becomes a fully conscious state. 
Whether, however, we take the subliminal, the marginal, or the 
focussed mental states, they are all states which have their neural 
or physical counterparts. That is the only satisfactory way of ex- 
plaining the facts brought to light by modern psychology, and 
there is not the least need to bring the metaphysical spook into the 
problem, to do so is to violate a fundamental canon of all sound 
thinking, we mean Comte’s first logical rule: Always prefer the 
simplest hypothesis compatible with all the known facts. We 
cannot, therefore, possibly accept Bergson’s hypothesis that pure 
memory has no neural equivalents, being due to the existence of 
his spiritual entity. His distinction between pure memory and 
habit-memory, between Thought and Action, is based upon the 
supposition that thought-processes have no physical correlates. 
The true difference between the two forms of memory is merely 
the general distinction which also exists between percept and con- 
cept, between sensation and ideation, a difference of degree, not of 
kind. 

Bergson considers that his theory of pure memory derives con- 
siderable support from the most recent explanations of amnesia 
and aphasia, due to MM. Moutier and Janet. No doubt, if we 
hold the old opinion that memory is a purely cerebral function, the 
phenomena of aphasia do present considerable difficulty to the 
psychologist, but if we believe, as we must, that all those parts of 
the body which were concerned in the original production of the 
mental process, are also necessary to the proper recollection or 
reproduction of that process, the difficulty disappears. It is one of 
those numerous cases where the problem presents great difficulties 
so long as we look upon the organ of mind as confined to the 
cerebral tissues, instead of taking, as we ought, the whole nervous 
system of the organism as the true organ of mind. 

As regards the general question of the relations between Body 
and Mind, it is clear that Bergson adopts what is really a dualistic 
solution of the problem, in spite of his illusory attempt to identify 
Matter and Mind in perception.. The peculiar character of his 
dualism is due to the fact that in his opinion ‘“‘ the distinction be- 
tween Body and Mind must be established in terms not of space 
but of time.’? Hence he rejects the theory of psycho-physical 
parallelism, holding that the correspondence between Mind and 
Body only exists in the sphere of Action, not of Thought. But 
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he only gets over the difficulties of the problem by either ignoring 
or misinterpreting important classes of psychological facts, and 
by himself setting up antinomies of thought which are of a far 
more serious kind than those which he criticises in other writers. 
A prolonged study of this supremely important question has led 
the present writer to reject every form of dualism and also the 
epiphenomenalism of Huxley and Hodgson, and to accept, with 
G. H. Lewes, a purely monistic interpretation of the problem, 
which leads to the identification of Body with Mind. But a fuller 
discussion of the question must be left for some future occasion. 
H. GorDON JONES 
ErRratTa.—At p. 136, |. 6, of the June number of this Review, 


for factors read features, and at p..139, 1. 20, for neutral read 
neural. 


IRELAND 


I.—GLADSTONE AND IRELAND.* 

Tue Irish question is entirely a problem of history as well as 
politics, and it must be treated from the point of view of history. 
If we could imagine the Home Rule Bill before Parliament to 
be a perfectly new scheme, to be approached as an original idea 
of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, just as the Insurance Act is 
an original scheme of this Parliament, then we might find a 
reasonable politician asking : ‘‘ Why disturb the United Kingdom, 
and revive ideas of the eighteenth century? ’’ But the reasonable 
politician can only do this by deliberately closing his mind to all 
that has happened in the last fifty or sixty years—to all that has 
happened since 1790—to all that has happened since the time of 
Cromwell, of Strafford, of Elizabeth, of Henry VIII—nay, of 
Strongbow! Nations, if not eternal, are permanent. National 
questions outlive persons, generations, whole centuries. Think of 
Poland or Finland, of Hungary, of Greece, or Alsace, and see 
how indelible are national aspirations, how secular are the 
antagonisms of races ! 

Ireland forces us to look on its demands in the light of history 
and by the warnings of the past. No man can offer an honest 
opinion of the Home Rule question, unless he will try to under- 
stand what, for at least five generations, patriotic Irishmen have 


* « Gladstone and Ireland,” by Lord Eversley. Methuen & Co. 1912. 
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felt, and done, and suffered. In 1906 I called attention to 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s ‘“‘ Irish History,’’ and I would refer to 
my article in this Review (Vol. XIV, p. 33). He gave the history 
of Ireland from the time of the Romans to our day. ‘‘ Of all 
histories,’’ he said, ‘‘ the history of Ireland is the saddest. For 
nearly seven centuries it was a course of strife between races, of 
bloodshed, massacre, misgovernment, civil war, oppression, and 
misery.”’ Mr. Goldwin Smith was a keen Unionist; and I 
purposely declined to accept his criticism of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Home Rule agitation of the latter fifty years of the nineteenth 
century. But his account of the seven preceding centuries was 
masterly. Goldwin Smith was an able historian. He was not 
an impartial politician. 

We now have the history of the Nationalist Party from the 
time of Mr. Butt and Mr. Parnell, and the whole legislative efforts 
of Mr. Gladstone, admirably recounted by Lord Eversley, who, 
as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, was Gladstone’s colleague in Parliament 
and in office during the whole movement. He brings to the 
unravelling of an intricate struggle the special knowledge of one 
of the actors. He writes about ten years after Lord Morley, with 
all the experience of this period, and after reading a mass of new 
documents from Irish leaders, and also the biographies of Parnell, 
Forster, and the Duke of Devonshire. Much as to Irish questions 
has been done, and much has been made known, since the death 
of Gladstone in 1898. Indeed, the Irish national problem has been 
almost reconstructed and immensely modified in the last nineteen 
years. But the historical dilemma still remains to be solved. And 
the story of all the phases of these long struggles, of what forced 
them to the front, of what caused failures, is as much as ever 
the very ground plan of national politics. 

Lord Eversley’s new book opens with the state of Ireland after 
the famine of 1846-7, the rise of Young Ireland and of the Fenians. 
Thence he deals with the Irish Church Act of 1869, and the Land 
Act of 1870. From the origin of the Home Rule movement in 
that year, the book gives a lucid and authentic account of all the 
Land Acts, leagues, elections, negotiations, coercion laws, Home 
Rule Bills, down to the famous Parnell Commission. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, as an active Liberal member, and then official and Cabinet 
Minister, was in the closest familiarity with all of these. As a 
political writer myself during the whole of this period, I would 
bear my testimony to the unwearied industry with which Lord 
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Eversley has followed out each step in the movement, as well as 
to the skill with which he has made the vast masses of detail 
both intelligible and impressive. It is a thoroughly trustworthy 
and judicial summary of a long and intricate war, the phases and 
results of which no one but an expert can explain and make living 
to-day. Politicians and publicists will find the book invaluable as 
a manual. 

The book is properly entitled ‘‘ Gladstone and Ireland,”’ 
because it practically opens with Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 
1868, and it closes with his retirement in 1894. It justifies the 
claim that, during that generation, the Irish question was 
essentially in the hands of Gladstone. Lord Eversley, though a 
follower and a colleague of Gladstone, writes with an independence 
which was hardly possible for a professed biographer as was Lord 
Morley in writing the ‘‘ Life ’’ ; and he is by no means a panegyrist 
of the great chief. He is quite alive to mistakes made and 
judgments in error. The whole book is one strictly devoted to 
accurate history. It is not a political pamphlet, a defence, or an 
exposition of the pending Home Rule Bill. It is essentially an 
historic document of judgment and authority. 

The estimates of persons and analyses of their policies are 
given by Lord Eversley with great moderation and reserve. And 
little is given beyond positive statements of facts taken from 
published reports and correspondence. Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Forster, Mr. Parnell, are treated rather from 
the point of view of the historian than from that of a party 
statesman. In describing Mr. Gladstone we find far more personal 
touches and biographic anecdotes. So far as I can trace it, none 
of Mr. Gladstone’s opponents, or their living representatives, find 
any reason to question the facts as set forth by Lord Eversley. 
Nor is it likely that Mr. Gladstone’s eminent biographer will find 
matter to gainsay or to add to this eminently judicial account 
of fifty years of Irish legislative struggles. Lord Eversley’s book, 
from beginning to end, ought to be thoroughly studied by speaker 
or writer who takes public part in this great Imperial problem. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


IIl.—IrisH NATIONALITY. 


[During the discussion on Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill 
Mr. Frederic Harrison wrote a pamphlet in its support. This was 
concerned for the most part with the controversies and incidents of the 
moment, but a few paragraphs dealt with the more permanent aspects 
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of the question. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, like that which is now before 
Parliament, proposed to strengthen the connection between the two 
nations and promote their harmonious co-operation by a recognition 
of the claims of the Irish nation to control Irish affairs. Some passages 
on the subject of Irish nationality are here reprinted from Mr. 
Harrison’s pamphlet.—EDITOR. | 

To recognise the Irish Nation—that is the one indispensable 
thing to keep in view. Ireland is a nation by every test that 
England is a nation. Conditions of geography, of history, of 
politics, of tradition and social institution, unite to constitute 
Ireland as distinct and organic a nation as any in Europe. Ireland 
is separated by the ocean from the rest of Europe more completely 
and definitely than any nation except Iceland; more so than 
England herself. That tract of ocean alone makes absolute 
incorporation with Britain impossible. Scotland might conceivably 
be amalgamated with England in one nation. Ireland never will 
Dem Oree canbe: Till the Union, Ireland never was politically 
incorporated with England, as Wales has long been, with one 
administration, civil, judicial, and ecclesiastical. Ireland has 
always had distinct churches, distinct public services, distinct 
judicial, police, legal administration. She has been a distinct, 
even if a subject, political entity. 

But over and above that, and this is the main thing, she has 
had a distinct national consciousness. She has felt herself a 
nation, and ever more and more a nation. Oppression, suppression, 
martial law, and coercion have never checked that consciousness. 
Prosperity, progress, and hope have not abated it. It has grown 
in good times and in evil times. Injustice has watered its roots, 
and good fortune has filled its branches and enriched its sap. It 
is hard to say if opposition or encouragement most stimulate it. 
It is now independent of either. It is, to-day, one of the most 
signal facts in the European system. Ireland is a nation, full- 
grown, with children far larger and stronger than herself across 
the ocean. She and they will have her recognised as a nation. 
It is right; it is inevitable. 

Ireland, in fact, is one of the most homogeneous of modern 
nations. She is singularly one in race, as nations go. Her 
Catholic religion has given her a unity such as few modern nations 
have. The Protestant minority, English ascendancy, and religious 
animosities she has had. Most modern nations have similar and 
greater sources of dissension. But dissensions do not unmake a 
nation; nor different religions, nor political antipathies. | Some 
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nations seem to be made mainly out of them. The Irish 
differences are child’s play compared to some internal struggles, 
such as France, Germany, Spain, Belgium have seen, and still 
see. Ireland with her five millions in one island girt by the ocean, 
with one main industry, and uniform physical conditions, one main 
religion, and that still in full vitality, one very marked national 
type of character, of brain, of sympathy, Ireland, I say, is quite 
a typical national organism. The man who cannot see that has 
no eye for politics at all. 

The idea of cutting up this one national organism and tacking 
Ulster, or a corner of Ulster, on to Scotland is a proposal worthy 
of a lunatic. The man who propounds it should get a new nose 
fitted on to his face, as Hudibras says, ‘‘ cut from a porter’s 
brawn,’’ or a spoonful of new brain inserted into his skull, as 
Capitaine Castagnette had done. Protecting minorities! And 
then the minority of that minority, and so on ad infinitum. To 
me, an Englishman, all Irishmen are Irishmen first, and Ulster- 
men, Protestants, or Loyalists afterwards. To tack Down on to 
Galloway is like tacking the Isle of Thanet on to the Pas de Calais. 
And what about the Catholics, and the Nationalists of Down? Why, 
the Primrose League might next ask to be tacked on to the Ger- 
man Empire, and governed by Bismarck, the great friend and ad- 
mirer of their own Patron saint, Disraeli ! The whole talk is unworthy 
of serious politics. Ireland is a nation; and few parts of Ireland 
are more roaring Irish, Irish in their faults and their merits, than 
are the Orange Paddies of Ulster. Those of them who like to 
come here and found Orange Lodges in quiet counties can come 
if they like. But they will find this a dull country, and mighty 
little basting of Papists or rebels allowed by the police. But they 
must leave Down, Fermanagh, and the rest behind—every acre 
and rood of the soil, every stick, stock and block. Each crag 
and sod, each blade of grass, on the sacred soil of Erin, from sea 
to sea, from shore to mountain top, belongs by _ indefeasible 
inheritance to the Irish nation, and to none else on earth. 


CHURCH VAN Dees 1 Aci 


THE medieval Church in Western Europe was universal in a double 
sense—it embraced all nations therein, and within each nation it 
included the whole population, if we except some Jewish com- 
munities, alien in civilisation and tradition, and constituting 
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separate cities within cities, almost separate States within States. 
Thus the close connection between Church and State then existing 
kad not the same effects as in later times. The international 
character of the Church, organised under an independent chief, 
saved it from any rigid control by the State, and in the State 
itself, outside of the Jews, there were no heretics to suffer perse- 
cutions or disabilities. Yet this position was threatened in two 
ways. First, the absolute doctrines of the Church impelled its 
Ministers to aim at supremacy. They could not consent to share 
their authority with the powers of this world. God must prevail 
over Man. In the second place, the growth of knowledge, the 
facts of life, the contacts with the civilisations of the East by 
merchants, pilgrims and crusaders undermined the unity of 
Western belief. Heresies arose. Religion ceased to be the prime 
consideration. The claims of the Church provoked the resistance 
of statesmen ; and the spread of heresy and indifference powerfully 
aided that resistance. Long before the Reformation the Temporal 
Power began in each country to control the Spiritual. National 
Churches arose. With the Reformation the spiritual unity of the 
West disappeared. In Protestant countries the temper of mind 
which was in part the cause, in part the consequence, of the 
separation from Rome, led to the endless variations of the Pro- 
testant Churches. In Southern Europe the Catholic Church 
remained supreme; but it owed the extirpation of heresy to the 
intervention of the secular arm. In spite of all persecutions, 
Protestant and Catholic, the human mind moved on. Dissent, at 
first limited to disputes on ritual, church government, and the 
interpretation of the Bible, could not be confined within those 
limits. Arianism developed into Unitarianism. Deists arose who 
denied Christianity. Some bold spirits challenged the very exist- 
ence of the Deity. The movement spread from Protestant to 
Catholic Europe, and in that virgin soil, unchecked by the spirit 
of compromise, swept on with irresistible force. The nations that 
had been united in one Church and faith were broken into a 
thousand sects and divided among a thousand opinions, and 
Christendom in any exclusive sense ceased to exist. 

The early Protestants had no thought of loosening the chain 
that bound Church and State together. On the contrary, the 
immediate effect of the Reformation was to make the connection 
closer and more exclusive. But the logic of facts proved too 
strong for those who wished to maintain within each nation that 
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religious unity which no longer existed in the Western World. 
The multiplication of sects rendered it difficult to proscribe all but 
one. The established religion sometimes found itself in a minority. 
In England, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, were in 
turn triumphant and persecuted. Some sects, under the impulse 
of these changes, made religious liberty an article of their creed. 
Statesmen were forced to seek a compromise. Those who could 
not be extirpated had to be tolerated. The Edict of Nantes gave 
the Huguenots a legal status in France. Practical Toleration was 
established in Holland, and to a lesser extent in England. This, 
with some retrogressions, was gradually extended in two direc- 
tions. Dissenters who had at first been merely allowed to profess 
their beliefs more or less publicly, were freed from political dis- 
abilities. The freedom granted to the sects nearest to the 
Established Church was extended to others more remote. First, 
orthodox Dissenters, then Unitarians, Catholics and Jews, finally 
Agnostics, were placed, more or less explicitly, out of the reach 
0! persecution, and were admitted to Parliament and political office 
—till there remain to disgrace the Common Law or the Statute 
Book only a few persecuting provisions like that against the 
Jesuits, not now enforced, or those relating to Blasphemy, to which 
I shall again have occasion to refer. 

Obviously, the process could not end here. With the admission 
of dissidents of every shade to the full enjoyment of citizenship, 
the existence of State Establishments became an anomaly. What 
capacity had the State to decide which of the many creeds pro- 
fessed by its citizens should be the official religion of the whole 
nation? Why should the chiefs of one of the many churches have 
official recognition and legislative privilege? What could be more 
absurd than to have the formularies of a Church regulated by the 
Acts of a Parliament in which its enemies sit and vote? Why 
should Anglican Bishops be chosen by a Presbyterian, a Jew, or 
an Agnostic? Forty-two years ago every country in Europe had 
its established Church. During that time we have seen the separa- 
tion of Church and State in Ireland, in France, in Portugal. Now 
it is proposed to add Wales to the list. The disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales has received little opposition on the ground 
of the necessity or utility of the connection between Church and 
State. That is a sign of the times. Another argument is much 
more prominent. It is urged that there is no separate Welsh 
Church, only four bishoprics of the Province of Canterbury—an 
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argument which is not so much a defence of the Establishment as 
an explanation of the unpopularity of the Anglican Church in 
Wales, owing to the growing national feeling in that country. 
But the real contest is being fought on the question of disendow- 
ment. It is “‘ sordid ’’ to propose to apply the endowments to 
other uses. It is not sordid to vehemently insist that they should 
be applied to the purposes of a Church which will have become a 
private institution. To transfer the property to works of general 
utility is ‘‘robbing God.’’ But the ancient endowments of the 
Church were held by an institution in communion with and recog- 
nising the primacy of the See of Rome, in doctrine and discipline 
hardly differing from the Roman Catholic Church of to-day, an 
institution whose ministrations were accepted by the whole people. 
As no such institution now exists in Wales, another destination 
should be found for these ancient endowments. If those nearest 
are to be the beneficiaries, the Church of Rome will have the first 
claim. If not, the only alternative is to devote the money to 
works of public utility by which the whole people of every sect 
and creed can benefit.* It may be added that the provisions of the 
new Bill are at least as favourable to the Church as those of the 
Act by which the Irish Church was disestablished, and that Act 
was considered not only just but generous. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the general trend towards ‘‘a free 
Church in a free State,’’ and in spite of the weakness of the 
arguments for the defence, it must be admitted that Welsh dis- 
establishment not only provokes little enthusiasm but even some 
disgust and weariness. The general verdict of political organisers 
is that in elections Home Rule is a much more popular subject. 
The reason, I believe, is this. The chief promoters of disestablish- 
ment have been the Protestant Nonconformists. To a large 
portion of the public the whole contest seems a squabble between 
Church and Chapel, and the claims of the Nonconformists to pose 
as the apostles of religious liberty are looked upon as the most 
unblushing hypocrisy. For this the attitude of the majority of 
Nonconformists on the Education question is mainly responsible. 
They complain bitterly, and it may be justly, because in schools 
built by Anglicans and Catholics the doctrines of those communions 
are taught at the public expense; yet they see no objection to 


* When the Christian f&mperor Gratian, the friend of St. Ambrose, 
disendowed the Vestal Virgins, he devoted the money to the improve- 
ment of the postal service.—‘‘ The Religious Life of Ancient Rome,” by 
J. B. Carter (p. 151). 
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religious teaching at the public expense in schools every brick of 
which has been paid for out of public funds. They will defy the 
law rather than pay taxes to provide religious teaching to which 
they object; but they will levy taxes on others to provide the 
religious teaching of which they approve. Religious inequality 
does not cease to be unjust because it is a minority that suffers— 
even if, in the Nonconformist eye, it is an insignificant minority. 
If it is wrong to tax Nonconformists in order to teach the doctrines 
of a particular sect to which they do not belong, how can it be 
right to tax Positivists or Secularists in order to teach the doctrines 
of a collection of sects to none of which they belong—and what is 
undenominational Christianity but the common doctrine of several 
religious sects, repudiated as insufficient by vast numbers of 
Christians and rejected by all those who are outside Christianity ? 
If it is wrong to give at the public expense the religious teaching 
approved by one great Church, how can it be right to give that 
approved by several smaller Churches? And what is to be thought 
of champions of religious equality who declaim against a State 
religion for adults, and establish such a religion for children, and 
who repudiate the claims to equal treatment urged by their Ration- 
alist fellow-citizens on the ground that those who reject the 
Christian name are a small minority? 


Amid the general progress towards religious equality, there 
still remain a few religious disabilities that carry us back to an 
ancient conception of the province of the Law. Such is the law 
against Jesuits, happily no longer enforced. Such, too, are the 
laws against Blasphemy. I dealt with this subject at some length 
in this Review for January, 1912, and I need only repeat here the 
general conclusions to which I then came, that (1) the Common 
Law which applied originally to one offence, the denial of the 
truths of Christianity, or, rather, of those of the Established 
Church, had been wrested to apply to another, viz., bad taste in 
methods of controversy; (2) the law only dealt with bad taste on 
one side of the controversy and not on the other; (3) the criminal 
law was not well adapted for the arbitrament of questions of 
taste; and (4) as now administered, the law was an incitement to 
violent expressions, the risk being just sufficient to give violence 
the appearance of courage and to make friendly remonstrance 
difficult. It has been proposed to get over the second of these 
objections by making insults to any religion criminal, but the diffi- 
culties of a fair administration of such a law are very great, as is 
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well shown in a recent case at Shanghai.* Mr. Jackson was 
charged before H.B.M. Supreme Court in Shanghai with deriding, 
mocking, and insulting the Christian religion, in translating an 
article by Sir Hiram Maxim, who, very ungratefully, considering 
how often missionaries have been the cause of war, attacked 
Christian Missions. Evidence was brought to show that the 
translation was illiterate, and Mr. Jackson was convicted. He 
was, however, only bound over and ordered to pay the costs of the 
prosecution. But the interesting point is that the law which was 
originally intended to check the zeal of missionaries against 
Chinese beliefs, and was declared by the Judge to be ‘‘ the same 
for all,” is not the same for all in its administration. The erring 
missionaries were privately warned: their opponent was publicly 
prosecuted, and in consequence, despite the leniency of the 
sentence, suffered by the loss of his employment. It would seem 
that the true path of justice is to leave controversies between 
Christians and their opponents to be dealt with by the ordinary 
law, as are now all other expressions of opinion, including the 
heated religious controversies between different bodies of 
Christians. S. H. Swinny 


GUivk ENT wh lel ZATIONS (Obs sDHE 
do) > ele Veloopleee bali Loke 


Ar the close of a recent work on the religious situation in present- 
day France,t M. Sabatier affirms that :— 


We have arrived at an epoch of reconstruction, one might say of 
religious renewal, like that of the beginnings cf Christianity. 


In an age of strikes, such words might seem ironic, or merely 
sentimental, for the newspapers talk nervously of anarchy. But 
where some people see the sunset of the Last Day, I see the dawn 
of the Normal Era. M. Sabatier has eyesight of that kind. He 
finds the reconstruction in Catholicism, in Protestantism, in Free- 
thought. Catholicism admits Modernism. Protestantism, by the 


lips of M. Monod, exclaims : 
Let the spirit of Jesus conquer! May the economic emancipation, 


*I take this case from page 101 of the very careful work recently 
issued by Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, “Penalties upon Opinion: or Some 
Records of the Laws of Heresy and Blasphemy.” (Watts and Co. 6d. 
net.) 

+ DP Orientation Religieuse de la France Actuelle. Par Paul Sabatier. 
(Armand Colin, Paris.) 
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the intellectual freedom, and the religious salvation of the human race 
become an accomplished fact, and prove the Divine Fatherhood! O 
God! finish the Incarnation; after the Man-God, and through him, 
give us the Humanity-God! 


Freethought declares, through M. Ferdinand Buisson, 


There is but one religion; there has never been but one, amid the 
countless forms which have corresponded with the different ages of 
human civilisation. It is the religion of goodness. ... Religion is 
the instinct and impulse of humanity pursuing its destiny. 


In the secular morality imparted in the national schools, 
Sabatier detects the emergence of a more sympathetic and histori- 
éal@spitit;— 

Every child should in a certain way live over again the life of the 
human race. This necessity is more and more keenly recognised in all 


spheres, and those who regard progress as a rupture with the Past are 
a diminishing number. 


When he recommends that instruction in Primary Schools should 
include the story of religion in general, and a selection of Biblical 
lore, he is suggesting what an increasing proportion of French 
educationists are prepared to accept. France to-day, says Sabatier, 
has not a light and superficial spirit, though at Paris it might 
seem so. It has a serious soul and a religious outlook. And if 
Henri Bergson, as Sabatier hints, assists in bringing together, on 
a new plane, the Christian and the anti-Christian, rising above the 
old affirmations and negations, I for one rejoice at Bergson’s con- 
tribution to this new liberty. 

There are signs to read also in Germany, where Rudolf Eucken, 
notwithstanding his theology, openly asserts that Christianity must 
be released from old traditions. The following passage occurs in 
the midst of a plea for religion :— 


The social life of man is not explicable as a simple collection of 
individuals related to one another in different ways; but in the Family, 
in the State, in Humanity as a whole there is evolved an inner unity, 
a sphere of life with distinctive values and contents. And as it is of 
the nature of these to transcend the ends and aims of the individuals, 
to arouse other feelings and stimulate to other efforts, so their demands 
may be directly opposed to those of individual self-preservation. Man 
sees himself compelled to decide whether he will pursue his own wel- 


fare or that of the whole ; from the necessity of a decision it is impossible 
to escape.” 


This is but an academic way of phrasing the maxim—‘‘ Live for 
others: Family, Country, Humanity.’’ 

Turning to America, we recall the distinctly Positivist elements 
in the life and politics of Brazil, and how, a few years ago, 


_ * From Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal, p. 120; trans. from Die Grund- 
linien einer neuen Lebensanschauung. : 
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the centenary of the heroic Tiradentes, the martyr of Brazilian free- 
dom, was celebrated by a public procession led by members of the 
Church of Humanity. The United States, free from the burden 
of an Established Church, is making an experiment of the highest 
value in her evolution—I mean the ,welding of many European 
peoples into one nation and one commonwealth of commonwealths ; 
and this welding of peoples, largely effected by means of the public 
schools, is attained without the aid of theological doctrine, and by 
sheer force of the genius of order and progress. _ 
In our own country the pulpits of the Anglican and Noncon- 
formist churches are becoming more and more the organ of the 
ethical voice. With this liberalising of religion in the West, there 
is growing up a better comprehension by the West of the mind 
and essential piety of the East; and this mutual approach fore- 
shadows the final spiritual unity of mankind. As the consciousness 
of solidarity grows daily, so also the sense of continuity in human 
history is keener now than ever before. The evolution idea may be 
said to have at length reached the masses. History is increasingly 
popular as a study, not only in the form of the story of nations, 
but in the form of special retrospects—history of art, history of 
literature, history of science, history of labour, history of morals. 
I detect signs, feeble but real, that the noble idea of continuity is. 
entering the school itself. Before twenty years have passed, the 
children of the civilised world will receive instruction on the basis 
of evolution and history; and every young citizen will be 
consciously ‘‘a citizen of no mean city ’’—that which St. Augustine 
called the City of God, and our religion calls the City of Man. 
When the Industrial Revolution was throwing its smoke and 
glare over the nineteenth century, Emerson was communing with 
the Over-soul and Comte was reading the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ ”* 
in the quiet of his apartment in Paris. One of the demands 
of Comte for the proletariat of the future was that every worker’s 
home should possess a blessed spot of solitude: an oratory, in 
which each member may properly develop his private worship— 
though when we think of the cottages of the poor, the irony of 
this ideal to-day seems bitter. But is the culture of the Inner Life 
dead? Has capitalism killed it? Has the problem novel usurped 
its place? Europe is half-heartedly seeking help from Theosophy 
and Buddhism; and America experiments with Thought-control. 
Such evidences as these I regard as at least tokens of weariness 
with the perpetual conflicts of the social and political world. I 
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think the tumult of the age is inevitably arousing the soul of man 
to self-defence. We are on the threshold of a religious develop- 
ment which will yield to our tired spirits the solace of a new 
cloister, a new music of the sanctuary, a new poetry of the heart, 
a new Sabbath for the imagination, new bowers “‘ full of sweet 
dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.”’ 


In the educational world, we perceive, not home training, but a 
colossal state system, with an inadequate intellectual discipline, 
and covering a school experience which closes at fourteen for the 
mass of children—the very age which Positivism calls Initiation. 
On the other hand, the younger children, though unhappily de- 
tached from maternal influence, receive both esthetic and moral 
training under feminine direction, by means of simple folklore, 
drawing, colouring, music, games, and hand-and-eye education. 
Moreover, the trend of public opinion is irrevocably towards the 
extension of education, including vocational training, beyond the 
age of fourteen. The world is awakened to the need of a purer 
ethical instruction, and next August the second International Moral 
Education Congress will meet at the Hague. While referring to 
the international factor, one may note the issue of Dr. Eijkman’s 
descriptive catalogue of 614 societies, committees, and the like 
which have been formed, on an international basis, for a variety of 
fiterary, scientific, technical, and social purposes, excluding 
political. It is proposed to establish at the Hague a central federa- 
tion of all these agencies—in effect, a first faint sketch of that 
organised spiritual power which Comte called for as the educational 
authority of the planet. 

One gathers from Comte’s writings that he recognised two 
directions in which, apart from political questions in the strict 
sense, the proletariat stood for justice—one was their material 
betterment ; the other was international peace. Present-day events 
are indicating that, by popular will-power as distinct from Parlia- 
mentary and ballot-box manceuvres, the workers are likely to 
accomplish much in both these directions—economic betterment and 
peace among nations. The insurgence represented by Ben Tillett 
and Tom Mann is of singular importance in our social history— 
I mean their action detached from Parliamentary methods—and it 
deserves more attention from philosophic observers than has 
hitherto been accorded to it. I do not suggest that political 
action will be abandoned ; but the new turn given to Labour Unrest 
will profoundly modify the future course of the people’s industrial 
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development. In any case, so far as my observation goes, we may 
continue to cherish Comte’s faith in the fundamental generous 
instincts of the workers in the mass. There is religion in the 
worker’s heart, despite all the passing and superficial passions that 
mislead unphilosophic critics. And it is only the religious eye that 
can truly read the facts. It is the eye trained by the Religion of 
Humanity which can perceive in the insurgence of Labour, not a 
paltry rush after envied wealth, but a spirit that seeks to rise 
beyond the shame of inhuman conditions to a purer atmosphere 
and a larger life. 

To what extent does the position of womanhood show approxi- 
mation to Positivist ideals? Perhaps the most striking fact is 
the spread of facilities for education, particularly in the English- 
speaking world. The vast increase in the numbers of trained 
nurses, and the employment of women in certain medical spheres 
are in partial harmony with Comte’s aspirations It may be recalled 
that Comte wished the Positivist Occidental Committee, whose 
chief aim would be to diffuse the worship of Humanity, to consist 
in one-sixth part of women. One may say, roughly speaking, that 
in works of social reform and mercy, this proportion at least is 
now almost universal; and with this fact should be noticed also the 
presence of women on boards of guardians, education committees, 
and similar public bodies. The activity of women in the Co- 
operative movement is a kindred sign. On the vital question 
whether reverence for the woman spirit is progressing, one 
may say the evidences are clear and hopeful. Wie sect tie 
evidence, for instance, in such interesting cases as the planning 
of the Lady Chapel in the new cathedral at Liverpool, where, along 
with ancient women saints, there are commemorations of modern 
nurses, social reformers, and even of that noble proletarian, Kitty 
Wilkinson, founder of Liverpool wash-houses and the like. But, 
as I see things, the destiny of civilisation turns upon the position 
of the proletarian women in the mass—the women of domestic 
service; in mills, factories, workships, and low-rented homes; 
women who have not much to hope for from the so-called 
Woman’s Charter of Lady McClaren, which demands their right to 
work overtime the same as men. These are the women who, 
Comte vehemently said, should be relieved from wage-earning 
burdens; and on whose behalf he affirmed that capitalists, neglect- 
ful of this fundamental reverence for womanhood, must be relieved 
by Humanity of the administration of a wealth which they did not 
consecrate to social service. 

One often hears the lament that the fine old Liberalism which 
sympathised with Poland, Hungary and Italy in their struggles for 
independence is dying out. But such recent events as the Subject 
Races Congress and the Universal Races Congress reveal the 
spirit in grander embodiments; for what was mainly European in 
the mid-nineteenth century is now as wide as the globe. Nor could 
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it be said that the generation which idolised Garibaldi had much 
sympathy for Irish Home Rule, or for the Nationalist aspirations 
of Indians. The case of India, indeed, is vital. It is the type of 
the ascending peoples, toiling upwards to self-government and 
self-respect. Like the suffering Servant of God in the poem of 
Isaiah, ‘‘ the Man of Sorrows, and acquainted with grief,’’ India 
passes through the long purgation and trial; and when India 
emerges into her place of honour among the Oversea Dominions 
(if so one may venture to speak, at least provisionally), it will be a 
sign of a thousand other emancipations coming to fruition all over » 
the world. For we have now reached an epoch when no nation 
on earth can evolve alone, suffer alone, or triumph alone. Hence- 
forward, we must all—empire or republic, great or small—march 
in correlated destiny towards the time when the whole round world 
will be ‘‘ bound by gold chains about the feet ’’ of Humanity. 
F. J. Goutp. 


Eley Ge ie eas 


On Sunday, June 30th, we visit the tomb of Thackeray, in 
Kensal Green Cemetery, meeting at the East Gate at 3.30 p.m. 
Trams run from the junction of the Edgware and Harrow Roads 
to Kilburn Lane (id.) We afterwards proceed to Woodthorpe, 
Stonebridge Park, where Mr. Swinny will give an address on the 
English novelists. On Sunday, July r4th, Mr. Newman will 
conduct a party to Chalfont (Milton) and Jordans (Penn). All 
are welcome to these meetings. Particulars will be found among 
the Notices. 

* * * 


By arrangement with the English Positivist Committee, Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. have published a new edition of ‘‘ France under 
Richelieu and Colbert,’’ by Dr. Bridges, with an Introduction by 
Professor Grant. The price is 2s. 6d. net, and the book can be 
obtained at our meetings. A review by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
will appear in our next number. 

* * * 

The death of Miss Congreve at the great age of 91 will awaken 
many regrets among those who remember her charm of manner, 
the union of beautiful thoughts and kindly tenderness. For some 
years she had lived as an invalid at Colwyn Bay, bearing her 
sufferings with calm fortitude. She was cremated at Liverpool, 
Mr. Styles conducting a Positivist funeral service. 

* * 

In the Positivist Review for March, 1894 (p. 63), at a time 
when many newspapers were clamouring for special laws against 
Anarchists, Professor Beesly asked: ‘‘ Are we to lock men up if 
they are thought capable of committing crime, or if they call 


themselves Anarchists, or if others call them so?’’ The same 
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question may be asked regarding the recommendation that 
Malatesta should be deported as an undesirable alien. The offence 
for which he was convicted was a libel upon another Italian, who 
had suggested that Malatesta’s opposition to the Italian war of 
aggression was due to the receipt of Turkish money. Considering 
the provocation, a sentence of three months’ hard labour did not 
err on the side of leniency ; but in addition, the judge recommended 
him for deportation. Why? He had lived twelve years in this 
country without any criminal charge being brought against him. 
He had been connected with no crime of violence. A police witness 
gave evidence against him, but it was of the most general kind. 
The sole apparent reason was that he called himself an Anarchist. 
Happily the Home Secretary has decided not to carry out the 
recommendation. Had he done so, it would have been a grave 
miscarriage of justice, and a serious infringement of the right of 
asylum which in the past it has been our glory to offer to the 


oppressed of all nations. 
* * * 


In the course of its unjust war against Turkey, Italy has seized 
certain islands off the coast of Asia Minor. The inhabitants are 
mainly Greeks ; and the Daily News and Leader cries out that they 
must on no account be handed back to Turkey. This is amazing 
morality. How can the case for their separation from Turkey 
be strengthened by their having been taken from her in a war 
which is a gross public outrage? S. H. Swinny 
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In 1866 the late Dr. J. H. Bridges published a volume with 
this titlé, being the substance of four lectures given by him to the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. The book was well re- 
ceived and praised by Dr. James Bryce and Mr. Cotter Morison, 
and has long been out of print, but is still in use and constant 
demand. It has now been re-issued with an Introduction by 
Mr. A. J. Grant, Professor of History in the University of Leeds.* 
The volume covers the period of French history from the acces- 
sion to power of Richelieu in 1618 to the death of Colbert in 1683, 
a period of 65 years, including the whole careers of Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Colbert, and the first and only successful part of the 
reign of Louis XIV. And the scheme includes a survey of the 
establishment of the French monarchy as supreme, of its inter- 
national relations with other States, the internal economy and 
organisation of France in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and a sketch of the progress of thought in the same period. 
The period is indeed one of the most decisive in the history of 
modern Europe; and this survey of its essential characters is 
indeed a model of philosophical history, or rather of historical 
philosophy. Instead of a crowded narrative of battles, sieges, 
and armaments, of diplomatic triumphs, treaties, and intrigues, 
of rioting, conspiracies, and absolutism, this handy volume 
of 160 pages gives the relation of this epoch of French develop- 


* France under Richelieu and Colbert. By the late J. H. Bridges, 
M.B., F.R.C.P., a new edition, with an Introduction by A. J. Grant, 
M.A. (Macmillan and:Co. 10912. 28. Gd. net.) 
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ment to the history of France which went before it, and to that 
which came after it; and therein it determines its place in the sum 
of the general history of modern civilisation. And, whilst essen- 
tially occupied with the public work of four eminent statesmen, 
it places, in due order and degree, the growth of industry, social 
economy, the welfare of the masses, and also the progress of 
thought, of science, and of art. 

The characteristic note of this study is that it explains the 
bearing of the French monarchy at the height of its ascendancy 
on the Revolution which burst forth in another century. It thus. 
makes coherent the course of French Nationality with a continuity 
which the believers in Catholic despotism on the one side and 
the believers in revolutionary democracy on the other side equally 
fail to explain. In his short but luminous Introduction Professor 
Grant shows that Dr. Bridges has cleared up what is too often 
missed by English histories of France, in which the old Monarchy 
is treated as wanton tyranny, and the Statesmen of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth Louis as their odious agents. Dr. 
Bridges shows that in effect the monarchy and its great Ministers 
were really consolidating the French nation and developing its 
industry, life, and intellect, and thus in fact were preparing the 
better side of the Revolution, not so much by rousing the nation 
to destroy abuses as by strengthening its power and its vitality. 

The first Lecture opens with an admirable sketch of the tran- 
sition from Catholic and Medieval France to the industrial and 
monarchic France of the seventeenth century. It gives a splendid 
tribute to the work of Henri IV, ‘‘one of the noblest types of pro- 
gressive statesmen,’’ and then passes to Cardinal Richelieu—the 
true founder of modern France. His first task was to crush the 
local tyranny of the Feudal aristocracy—his second task was to 
maintain the balance of power amongst the States of Europe 
torn by Catholic and Protestant ambitions. 

Richelieu’s successor, Giulio Mazarini, was almost equal to his 
chief as a diplomatist, however inferior in civil statesmanship. 
In a striking sentence Dr. Bridges judges the two men. ‘‘Stern, 
inflexible, massive, far-reaching, profound, pitiless—Richelieu 
could hardly feel much sympathy for the wily, supple, adroit, 
fair-spoken man to whom he transmitted his power.’? Then 
follows a brilliant analysis of the Fronde and its aristocratic and 
literary leaders. Nothing can be more suggestive than the com- 
parison which Dr. Bridges draws between the French ‘“‘revolt of 
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the nobles,’’ as described by ‘‘ the ecclesiastical demagogue,”’ 
De Retz, and the English revolution led by Cromwell and the 
Puritans. 

From these real and sham reformers we pass to Colbert, ‘‘ that 
heavy, dark, beetle-browed man, working fourteen hours a day, 
rigid and exacting to his underlings, with his open eye and his 
honest, hearty recognition of zeal and talent—bent only on the 
peaceful well-being of the French nation.’’ 

For that end his three great instruments were the founding 
of new industries, freedom of internal trade, and new means of 
transit in the country. The principal new industry was the silk 
manufacture imported from Italy. The freedom of trade swept 
away a vast mass of mischievous restrictions and made France 
far the richest country of Europe for a time. The expansion of 
transit rested on a complicated scheme of canals, roads, ports, and 
docks, and the creation of a commercial marine and foreign trade. 
And this industrial reorganisation was effected along with a great 
reduction of taxes. 

The third Lecture is devoted to the international struggles 
from the Treaty of Westphalia and the religious and dynastic wars 
of the second half of the seventeenth century. It is a maze of in- 
tricate complications, but in some forty pages Dr. Bridges has 
made these international alliances, treaties, campaigns, and terri- 
torial acquisitions at least intelligible and coherent. The great 
and important point to clear up is to distinguish the first part of 
the reign of Louis XIV, which on the whole was successful, pro- 
gressive, and rational, from the second disastrous part of the same 
reign, when Louis, under the influence of unworthy creatures, 
involved his country in misery and defeat, and plunged Europe 
into a succession of cruel wars. The abyss of ruin, famine, am 
bloodshed in which the sun of the grand monarque set, has not 
made Frenchmen forget what they owe to the better half of his 
reign—and it should not entirely blind us to an impartial estimate 
of the same time. 

The fourth Lecture on the Progress of Thought is in some 
ways the most original and interesting part of this book. Its 
special importance is to show the real connection between the 
seventeenth century and the eighteenth—between Descartes and 
Diderot—Corneille and Voltaire—Bossuet and Condorcet. To the 
conventional historian, whether French or English, the eighteenth 
century is the repudiation and destruction of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury: Descartes and Bossuet are the antitheses of Voltaire and 
Diderot. In this luminous book we trace the filiation of ideas, as 
well as the common aims of men so unlike as Descartes and 
Condorcet, Sully, Richelieu, Mirabeau, and Danton. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


BERGSON ON EVOLUTION 


ile 
Tue third work of M. Bergson, his L’Evolution Créatrice, 
which is the subject of the present article, appeared in 1907, 
eleven years after the publication of the Matiére et Mémoire, 
and, as already stated, it was this work that brought fame to 
the French metaphysician, who had previously been known only 
to professed students of psychology and philosophy. 

In this book we have Bergson’s views on the philosophy of 
Organic Evolution. In his view evolution is essentially a duration, 
it is time lived or acted; hence a living organism differs funda- 
mentally from a mere mechanism, a machine; for the organism 
is marked with the imprint of duration, time has bitten deeply 
into it. For this and other reasons Bergson rejects all mechanical 
theories of life, nor does he believe that vital phenomena can 
be satisfactorily explained by purely physico-chemical methods. 
On the other hand, he rejects all thorough-going forms of tele- 
ology, the belief that organic evolution results from the working 
out of some preconceived or prearranged plan ; for ‘‘radical finalism 


is quite as unacceptable, and for the same reason. . . . As in the 
mechanistic hypothesis, here again it is supposed that all is given. 
* Finalism thus understood is only inverted mechanism.” He there- 


fore formulates a theory which is intermediate between the two 
positions of mechanism and finality, a theory, however, which 
is much nearer the doctrine of finality than that of mechanism. 
While not accepting this theory, we are in entire agreement with 
Bergson in his rejection of purely mechanistic and _finalistic 
explanations, and we hold with him that it is impossible to find 
an adequate explanation in mere physico-chemical considerations. 

Bergson is especially struck by the fact that we constantly 
find similar morphological structures on quite divergent lines of 
evolution, and as an example of this convergence he cites the 
case of the eye of a mollusc, such as the common Pecten, compared 
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with that of a vertebrate, and asks himself, how can the close 
resemblance be accounted for by any existing theories? ‘How 
could the same small variations, incalculable in number, have 
ever occurred in the same order on two independent lines of 
evolution, if they were purely accidental? And how could they 
have been preserved by selection and accumulated in both cases, 
the same in the same order, when each of them, taken separately, 
was of no use?” Another class of phenomena cited by Bergson 
as presenting somewhat similar difficulties is that in which we have 
the regeneration of lost parts, as in the case of a Triton, the 
crystalline lens of which may be regenerated from the iris. Such 
phenomena cannot, in Bergson’s opinion, be accounted for by 
environmental influences, and he concludes that we must call in 
the aid of some inner directing principle. Neither the Darwinian 
nor the neo-Darwinian theories will answer the purpose, so he 
turns to neo-Lamarckism. This is regarded as coming much 
nearer to the truth, as being ‘‘of all the later forms of evolutionism, 
the only one capable of admitting an internal and psychological 
principle of development, although it is not bound to do so.” But 
there is the great difficulty of the question of the transmission 
of acquired characters, and therefore, for this and some other 
reasons, Bergson rejects neo-Lamarckism also. 


What, then, is his own solution of the problem? It is that 
of an original impetus of life, the “élan vital.” We are to look 
upon this impetus as “passing from one generation of germs to 
the following generation of germs through the developed organisms 
which bridge the interval between the generations. This impetus, 
sustained right across along the lines of evolution among which 
it gets divided, is the fundamental cause of variations, at least, of 
those that are regularly passed on, that accumulate and create 
new species.” Bergson is, however, careful to explain that his 
doctrine differs from finality, because the direction of the original 
impulse “is not predetermined; hence the unforeseeable variety 
of forms which life, in evolving, sows along its path.”” This idea 
is applied to the case of the molluscan and vertebrate eyes, In 
doing so, it is instructive to notice that Bergson entirely mis- 
represents the attitude of the biologist to the subjects of his study. 
He tells us that “we cannot help conceiving organisation as 
manufacturing. But it is one thing to manufacture and quite 
another to organise. Manufacturing is peculiar to man. It con- 
sists in assembling parts of matter which we have cut out in 
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such manner that we can fit them together and obtain from them 
a common action.’? Again, it is said that ‘Organisation can 
therefore only be studied scientifically if the organised body has 
first been likened to a machine. The cells will be the pieces of 
the machine, the organism their assemblage, and the elementary 
labours which have organised the parts will be regarded as the 
real elements of the labour which has organised the whole. This 
is the standpoint of science. Quite different, in our opinion, is 
that of philosophy.’’ Now, when we consider that the biologist 
takes precisely the opposite view to that imputed to him in this 
passage by Bergson, for the former invariably regards the process 
of organisation as a differentiation of the elementary parts, we 
see how utterly Bergson misconceives the true nature of biological 
methods. It is a striking instance of what we said in a previous 
article about his ignorance of scientific method as contrasted with 
doctrine. 


The explanation which Bergson gives us of the phenomenon 
of convergence, as exemplified in the case of the eye of a mollusc 
and that of a vertebrate, is as follows. Biological convergence 
is regarded as solely due to the equal progression of the function 
along divergent lines of evolution, for ‘“‘no matter how distinct 
two animal species may be from each other, if the progress 
towards vision has gone equally far in both, there is the same 
visual organ in each case, for the form of the organism only 
expresses the degree in which the exercise of the function has been 
obtained.’’ Consequently, vision will be found ‘‘in different degrees 
in the most diverse animals, and it will appear in the same com- 
plexity of structure wherever it has reached the same degree of 
intensity.” Now this view of the matter errs in two most im- 
portant respects. In the first place, it in no way explains why 
the progress towards vision should have reached the same stage 
in both cases. To put the matter in a clearer light, let us take the 
remarkable and highly interesting case of the chameleon and 
Hippocampus. In both cases the tail is prehensile, enabling the 
organism to fix itself to surrounding objects, while the eyes are 
extremely mobile, of relatively large size, and each eye is capable 
of an independent rolling motion. Here we have a case of double 
convergence, the explanation being that both fish and lizard are 
of very sluggish bodily habit, hence the habitual use made of the 
prehensile tail, this being compensated by the great freedom of 
motion of the eyes, the chameleon having the additional compen- 
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sation of its extraordinarily agile tongue. The similarity of tail 
and eye in such diverse organisms is clearly due, not, as Bergson 
supposes, to equal progression of the function along independent 
lines of evolution, but to parallelism of habit, for, as Darwin said, 
“animals belonging to two most distinct lines of descent may 
readily become adapted to similar conditions, and thus assume 
a close external resemblance.” The explanation is therefore to 
be found in the adaptation of the organism to its environment, 
and all cases of true biological convergence may thus be explained 
as the result of similarity of habit or requirements. In the second 
place, the conception of the “élan vital” errs by introducing a 
spurious simplicity into the problem, for Bergson compares what 
he calls the simplicity of the visual act with the complexity of 
the visual organ, and he supposes that the complexity of the 
tissues is really only apparent, being due to the subjective nature 
of our conceptions. It would be interesting to know how he can 
reconcile this view of the matter with his own theory of perception, 
according to which we see things as they really are, since the 
miscroscope shows us an undoubted complexity of the tissues. 
The truth’ is that the visual function or act is by no means so 
simple as Bergson supposes, for in the vertebrate eye vision 
consists in elaborate muscular and nervous movements, carefully 
adjusted to each other. The complexity is therefore quite as great 
on the physiological as on the anatomical side, the one being the 
exact correlate of the other. This method of simplifying the 
problem of evolution simply means misrepresenting the facts of 
the case. 


Nor can the Bergsonian doctrine give us any adequate explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of the regeneration of lost parts, since it 
cannot explain why such regeneration should take place most easily 
in the case of the simpler organisms and tissues. The true solution 
is found in the histological consideration that highly specialised 
tissues can only be regenerated with great difficulty, if at all. 
On the other hand, the simpler and less differentiated tissues admit 
of ready regeneration, because in that case the differentiation has 
not gone so far; it is therefore easier for the lost part to be 
replaced by the growth of another tissue. Since in the simpler 
organisms all the tissues resemble each other more closely, each 
can take the part of another one more readily, and so replace 
the lost part. Consequently, the true explanation of the difficulty 
of regeneration in the higher organisms is to be found in that 
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very fact of the real complexity of the organic tissues which 
Bergson regards as only apparent and not real! The theory of 
the Life-Urge is consequently quite incapable of furnishing a satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomena of either convergence or 
regeneration, although these are the very instances which Bergson 
has himself selected as test cases. His doctrine is at best merely 
a verbal solution of the difficulty; it only restates the problem in 
other terms without elucidating it in any material respect. 


Now let us examine this idea of the “élan vital” in greater 
detail, and see to what consequences it leads its author. He 
regards life as a tendency, and tells us that the essence of a 
tendency is ‘‘to develop in the form of a sheaf, creating, by its 
very growth, divergent directions along which its impulse is 
divided.” And he is much impressed by the fact that evolution 
keeps along definite lines as if there was some progressive force 
at work, a continuous push in one direction. The original tendency 
is supposed to split up into the two great branches of vegetable 
and animal life. Then, taking animal life, we get several different 
lines of evolution. The two principal ones are those which have 
led to the formation of the groups of vertebrates and arthropods, 
both of these groups being characterised by considerable develop- 
ment of the sensori-motor nervous system. Confining our atten- 
tion to these two divergent lines, we see that the arthropod line 
reaches its culminating point in the insect world, especially in the 
Hymenoptera, while the vertebrate line ends in Man. Then we 
are shown how the insect world is specially characterised by the 
development of instinct, intelligence being the marked character- 
istic of Man. So that we get finally a kind of triple development 
of life along three separate main lines—namely, vegetative torpor, 
instinct, and intelligence. Bergson holds that the cardinal error 
of most philosophers, from Aristotle onwards, is to ‘‘see in vege- 
tative, instinctive, and rational life, three successive degrees of 
the development of one and the same tendency, whereas they are 
three divergent directions of an activity that has split up as it 
grew. The difference between them is not, then, a difference 
of intensity, nor, more generally, of degree, but of kind.” But 
although Bergson speaks of the difference as being one of kind, 
he is forced to recognise that instinct is constantly accompanied 
by gleams of intelligence, and that intelligence is never entirely 
free from instinct. The difference between the two lines of 
evolution, the instinctive and intellectual, would then appear to 
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consist in the relative proportions of the two elements present. 
Most people will, I think, be of opinion that this fact alone goes 
far to vitiate Bergson’s conception of a radical distinction between 
instinct and intelligence. 


Having seen the general way in which the Bergsonian doctrine 
is applied to the phenomena of evolution, we are now in a position 
to form some estimate of its value. The first criticism I would 
make is that the “élan vital’ supposes that life started from a 
single centre, and then spread out sheaf-like in various divergent 
directions, like a fountain of water rising from a single jet. Of 
course, I have no objection to this view of the matter, provided 
it is regarded as a purely abstract and symbolical conception, 
having no concrete reality. For symbolic purposes, it is quite 
justifiable to form the conception of a tree of life with its spreading 
branches, all derived from a single root. That, however, Berg- 
son’s real meaning is not symbolical the following passage 
will show :—“ Where, then, does the vital principle of the indi- 
vidual begin or end? Gradually we shall be carried further and 
further back, up to the individual’s remotest ancestors: we shall 
find him solidary with each of them, solidary with that little mass 
of protoplasmic jelly which is probably at the root of the genea- 
logical tree of life. Being, to a certain extent, one with this 
primitive ancestor, he is also solidary with all that descends from 
the ancestor in divergent directions. In this sense each individual 
may be said to remain united with the totality of living beings 
by invisible bonds.’’ This view of the absolute solidarity of all 
organisms leads Bergson into some serious errors, as we shall 
see later on. There is only one possible way of accounting for 
the myriad diversities of form and function which Life exhibits. 
It is to suppose that life sprang up originally from numerous 
separate centres, wherever the environmental conditions were 
favourable for the purpose. This polyphyletic theory readily 
accounts for the resemblances and differences we see between 
the various lines of evolution. We may assume that the resem- 
blances would be due to the fundamental identity of protoplasm, 
or rather its historic ancestors, and to the environmental conditions 
being on the whole similar. We may attribute the diversities partly 
to slight differences in the composition of the protoplasmic germs, 
and in part to those differences in the external conditions which 
must have existed at the various starting points of life on the 
earth’s surface. The diversities would, of course, become in- 
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tensified as evolution proceeded, and thus the divergency of the 
lines is easily accounted for, without resorting to the metaphysical 
notion of the Life-Urge working from a single centre, and then 
creating divergent directions, owing to some supposed inherent 
sheaf-like tendency. 

The original divergency of the lines being thus accounted for, 
how are we to explain their definite directions, their rectilinear 
character? Bergson would explain it by the presence of his 
mysterious “élan vital,” acting as a continuous push in one 
direction, derived from the primeval life-impulse. We have, 
however, a much better explanation than that at hand, and one 
which is provable. While the actual fact of progressive evolution 
is due to the combined action of environmental changes and the 
responsive power which is a characteristic property of proto- 
plasm, we can explain the rectilinear nature of the evolutional 
lines by the Law of Regression. According to this law, extreme 
variations invariably tend to disappear, thus producing conserva- 
tion of the type. . The fact of regression is expressed in a statistical 
form in Galton’s law of ancestral inheritance. If we seek for a 
physiological explanation of this regression to the mean, there 
can be little doubt it is to be found in what D. F. Harris has 
called the “functional inertia of living matter,” which makes the 
organism, as Huxley pithily expressed it, “go in a straight line.” 
For the metaphysical “élan vital” we may therefore substitute 
the scientific conception of the two chief characteristic properties 
of protoplasm, functional inertia, and that power of response to 
stimuli which results in variability. 

Again, take the case of the variations themselves. We now 
know, thanks to the researches of the Mendelians, that a large 
number of variations, if not all, do not take place fortuitously, 
for they are in accord with precise numerical laws of a physio- 
logical order. Now, it is quite impossible to account for the 
precision which the recognition of the Mendelian factor has intro- 
duced into the subject of heredity on Bergsonian lines. Instead 
of the “unforeseeable variety of forms” which should follow 
from the working of the ‘‘élan vital,” we have now at least one 
perfectly definite law of biological inheritance. And it is important 
to note that the Mendelian phenomena can only be explained as 
the result of that cell-division and consequent complexity of the 
tissues whose objective reality is questioned by Bergson. 


In this way we can, by means of genuinely scientific concep 
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tions, account for the main phenomena of Evolution. But, if it 
be granted that the known factors (including those not mentioned 
in this article) are insufficient, which is not my own opinion, it 
does not follow that we are to be debarred from looking for and 
finding fresh factors, if necessary. In any case, we are not 
obliged to accept a purely metaphysical notion like that of Berg- 
son’s Life-Urge, a conception which, when we put it to the test, 
proves to be quite incapable of explaining any one of the great 
problems of Organic Evolution. We shall therefore only obscure 
the question and hinder future research if we quit the sure footing 
afforded us by science for the mere cloudland of metaphysics, 
which is really all that Bergson can offer us.in this respect. 


H. GorDON JONES. 
(To be continued.) 


Che AND CRIMINALS 


On the general relation between crime and punishment, the present 
age has little that is useful to say. We are hardly at the level of 
Beccaria, whose great work was published in 1764, if we have not 
fallen behind it, since judges even now recommend barbarous 
punishments as a means of decreasing brutality, and the general 
public seems to think, in spite of all experience, that increase of 
penalties is in itself a sure way of preventing crime. There is some 
truth, even if there is some exaggeration, in Mr. Handel Booth’s 
epigram that many seem to think everything would go right if one 
half of the population had the power to arrest the other 
half without a warrant. But while in these great ques- 
tions of public policy which have to be treated, if they 
are to be treated successfully, in accordance with general 
principles, we make little advance, it is otherwise in our study of 
the criminal, his genesis and his environment. This has its 
dangers. In our hatred of particular crimes, we are inclined to 
inflict sufferings which cannot be justified unless they will reform 
or deter, and to weaken the safeguards of innocence. In our pity 
for particular criminals, we are ready, in some cases, to encourage 
their crimes. But in spite of the dangers of a knowledge that is 
too circumscribed, anything that reminds us—some books seem 
designed to have the opposite effect—that the criminal is a human 
being, differing in degree rather than in kind from his fellows, 
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and like them compounded of good and evil, is of great advantage 
to the community. 

It so happens that we have lately had three such studies—each 
of which will repay attention. The first is Captain St. John’s 
paper on ‘“‘The Community and its Children,”’ read before the 
Sociological Society, and published with oral and written com- 
ments by several competent authorities in the April number of the 
Sociological Review. Captain St. John does not confine himself 
to criminals. His professed aim is to show how much advantage 
accrues when boys and girls co-operate in their own training. But 
incidentally, he deals with two institutions designed, the one to 
reform the erring by a new and improved method, the other to 
keep young street traders in the right path. The first of these now 
existing in many places in the United States, and soon to be 
imitated in England, is the George Junior Republic. This is a 
place of detention for boys and girls, forming a community within 
very wide limits self-governing, offered work of different kinds, 
but free within limits to work or starve, under regulations in large 
measure drawn up by the members of the community, and enforced 
by boy and girl judges and boy and girl policemen. The second is 
the Boyville Newsboys’ Association of Toledo, Ohio, managed by 
the boys themselves with the advice and assistance of a philan- 
thropist named Gunckel, who had won their confidence. Both in- 
stitutions are extremely American. They depend greatly, and 
especially the first, on the gang-leader, whose energetic and 
dominating personality finds a congenial field in the judicial and 
executive offices of the George Junior Republic. Now the gang- 
leader is almost peculiar in this extreme form—to America. Lon- 
don boys would not long submit to such an autocracy. It is, 
indeed, a curious paradox, that while in the Republic the constitu- 
tion of the gangs is monarchical, here it is democratic. Moreover, 
the American always feels most virtuous when he is denouncing 
someone else’s vices—a feeling which is shared by adult English- 
men, but happily not by English boys; and, indeed, the American 
who has once been wicked finds it easier to be extremely, than 
moderately, virtuous. 

This shows the evils which may lie in these much praised in- 
stitutions, explains their success in the United States, and 
suggests the difficulty of transplanting them to England. The 
membership card of the Boyville Newsboys’ Association declares 
that the member “ does not approve of swearing, lying, stealing, 
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gambling, drinking intoxicating liquors, or smoking cigarettes.’’ 
Could anything be more ridiculous, more calculated to confuse a 
boy’s sense of right or wrong, than to bracket stealing and smok- 
ing, as if they were equally wicked? Probably, Mr. Charles 
Russell—so well known in connection with Manchester boys’ clubs 
—is right when he says :— 


“T am inclined to think that in this country such an association as 
that presided over by Mr. Gunckel would only prove a forcing-bed for 
prigs and smugs and hypocrites could it ever come into existence at all 


among English boys—which I doubt. English boys are rich in 
humour.” 


But even if this be admitted, it is a relief to find a scheme like 
Mr. Gunckel’s, which seeks to reform and not to exterminate the 
young street-trader. Some reformers would meet the difficulty by 
abolishing juvenile street trading. They point to the great 
number of such boys who become in after life loafers or criminals. 
The argument might be turned the other way. It is the boys 
who have a disinclination to steady labour who take to street 
trading, and some become criminals later on because of this dis- 
inclination, and not because of their training as street-traders. 
On the other hand, the great reduction in juvenile crime, though it 
is the result of many causes, is probably specially due to the 
opportunities of an honest livelihood opened up by the sale of 
evening newspapers. The boys who sell them would be as likely 
to become thieves as industrious apprentices. Fagin was told by 
so great an authority on such matters as Bill Sikes, ‘‘there are 
fifty boys snoozing about Common Garden every night, as 
you might pick and choose from.’’ Where are those fifty 
now? They are selling Stars till such time as a philanthropic 
Legislature drives them back into crime. The advantages of a 
locus penitentie where boys who have lost their characters can 
live honestly may after all outweigh the disadvantages. * 

The George Junior Republic will perhaps more easily bear 
transplanting, and whatever may be its unsuitability to English 
ways, it is in many respects so much superior to our Reforma- 
tories, so much more varied in the life it offers, so much more 
like the world outside, so much less “‘institutional,’’ that it is im- 


*Tt must not be forgotten that the system under which the boys are 
‘supplied with newspapers for sale gives them some training in honest 
dealing. The boy who “knocks” falls under the severe reprobation of 
his colleagues and must change his trade or, at least, his locality. 
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possible not to wish every success to the generous efforts of Mr. 
George Montagu.* 


But I am very far from thinking that the boy 
judges and the boy police, the juvenile legislation and power of 
imprisonment are the best, or perhaps even a necessary part of 
the plan. The provision of work for all, combined with a life 
within the community, approximating so far as is possible to the 
life outside, seems the great merit. In every community of boys 
there are many offences which are best left to the public opinion of 
the community. But I doubt if English boys will obtain either the 
same enjoyment or the same moral elevation which the reformed 
“‘toughs’’ of America seem to derive from trying and imprison- 
ing their fellows. 


The second study—one to which I specially desire to draw 
attention—is ‘‘The Criminal and the Community,’’ by Dr. James 
Devon, with an Introduction by Professor Murison. Dr. Devon 
has unusual qualifications. He has been for many years medical 
officer in Glasgow Gaol and medical examiner for the Crown for 
criminal cases in the West of Scotland; and before he became an 
official, before even he became a medical man, he had gained a 
wide experience among the workers. He began in part to earn 
his own living before he was eleven, and he worked as an unskilled 
labourer and an artisan before he studied medicine. To this 
knowledge of the mass of the people, their thoughts and their 
ways, he adds a common sense very remarkable in an official, and 
a recognition of the importance of the social environment not 
always found among those who practise the healing art. Without 
agreeing on every point, I have read few books on the subject that 
seemed so wise or so instructive. He divides his book into three 
parts: “‘The Study of the Criminal,’’ ‘‘Common Factors in the 
Causation of Crime,’’ and ‘‘The Treatment of the Criminal.’’ As 
examples of his common sense, mention may be made of the 
chapters on ‘‘Sex and Crime,’’ and ‘‘Drink and Crime.’’ In the 
latter he writes: ‘‘Any theory of the causation of evil will be 
fashionable if it offers a superficial explanation of the facts and 
affords an excuse for doing nothing more troublesome than giving 


*At Flowers Farm, Dorsetshire. Mr. Montagu and his friends are, 


I believe, quite alive to the dangers of a servile imitation of the George 
Junior Republics. : 
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good advice to the poorer classes.’’ Elsewhere, he points out one 
of the great difficulties in the way of the study of criminals :— 


_ “Any study of the criminal based on observations made when he is 
in prison must of necessity be partial and misleading. It is like writing 
a Natural History from a study of caged birds. Parts will be right, 
but the whole will be wrong.” 


The book is full of such wise sayings. But, perhaps, the most 
instructive part of his work, considering his great experience in 
institutions,is his condemnation of institutional life, the temporary 
character of any reformation it produces owing to its great 
difference to the life outside, and the peculiarities produced both in 
inmates and officials; and, perhaps, the most valuable of his 
recommendations is that for a great extension of the probation 
system. 

To all this ‘‘London’s Underworld,’’ by Thomas Holmes, offers 
at first an unpleasing contrast. Mr. Holmes is now Secretary of 
the Howard Association, and was long a Police Court Missionary. 
He has, therefore, ample experience, and he is very free from the 
eant which the word 
after the plain common sense of Dr. Devon, his style, reminiscent 
of that of the reporter of a sensational newspaper, jars on the 
reader. He enormously exaggerates the importance of certain 
small classes, such as vagrants. Nor are his examples always well 
chosen. He gives us a lurid description of a common lodging 
house; but he takes a house open to both sexes, while in London 
the great majority of lodging-houses are for men only. He adds 
that the owners of lodging-houses take precious good care not to 
live in them. This is no doubt generally true. Perhaps in the 
past it was more common for the owners to manage their own 


ce 


missionary’? is too apt to suggest. But 


houses. One good woman I knew, grasping enough in outward 
manner, who had a tender corner in her heart for boys with sore 
feet, and gave many such a free lodging. On the whole, Mr. 
Holmes is inclined to paint his world very black, but in the main 
he comes to the same conclusions as Dr. Devon, and those who can 
read on to Chapter X, ‘‘Play in the Underworld,” will be well 
rewarded. When he conies to the children, he suddenly develops 
an amount of common sense which even Dr. Devon might envy. 
His defence of ‘‘pitch and toss ”’ is delightful; and so is his sum- 
mary of the result of a raid on boys bathing in the canal on a hot 
day :—‘‘ But it has been a good day for the police, for four of them 
have helped to convey six shillings from the wretchedly poor to the 
coffers of the police-court receiver.’’ S. H. Swinns 
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RATIONALISTS “AND” THE SRELIGCIONVGE 
HUMANITY 


By Dr. Munro and Mr. J. C. Hat, C.M.G. 

[On May 7th the annual dinner of the Japan Branch of the 
Rationalist Press Association was held at Yokohama, Mr. Robert Young 
in the chair. After other toasts had been honoured, Dr. Munro pro- 
posed “Kindred Movements,” and Mr. Carey Hall replied. Their 
speeches, taken from the report in the Japan Chronicle, now available 
in pamphlet form, are reprinted below. Though Dr. Munro is not a 
Positivist—his being chosen to propose the toast almost implies this— 
it will be noted how clear a conception he has of the fundamental 
principle of the Religion of Humanity.—EDITOR. | 


I.—Dr. Munro’s SPEECH. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—The regrettable illness of our 
friend Professor Mason tempted your admirable and otherwise 
most amiable Secretary to pounce upon me at the eleventh hour, 
with the monstrous proposal that I should give the toast of ‘‘ Kin- 
dred Movements.’’ In vain I protested my ignorance. My utter- 
most ferocity of lethal demeanour succumbed to his insinuating 
blandishments. Now I must defend my innocence by skilful 
avoidance of the main subject, by a strategical movement on the 
flank of the topic. In short, I propose to eliminate the word 
movements ’’ and to speak on a matter which is of ancient and 
established prevalence in Japan, and elsewhere is almost as old 
as the hills, if not older than some of them. I venture a few words 
on the subject of the kindred who have gone before and who have 
been remembered and worshipped by humanity from an inexpres- 
sibly remote past. 

Gentlemen, it is difficult, if not impossible, for us to realise the 
continuity of all existence. The limitations of our sensorial 
apparatus and, it may be, of our brain capacity, tend to discon- 
tinuity, and our experience is made up of interrupted phases of 


«6 


our environment. It is difficult for us to realise that life has been, 
from its most primitive inception, a continuous manifestation of 
relations between a centre and circumference, that if the living 
unit is the hub, the environment is the rim, of the same material, 
and as intimately connected as are the hub and rim by the spokes 
of a wheel. This illustration itself shows the materiality, the 
limitation, of ideation, for it fails to convey the essential thought 
that life is only a relation, a harmony of activities; of change, 
which is vaguely conceivable, or at least distinguishable as rota- 
tion and periodicity. Life moves on the presumptive ether like 
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a chord of music, which has its being and finally trembles into 
silence. 

It is not my intention to discuss future immortality, or even 
limited existence beyond the grave. These questions belong to 
metaphysics, in which our pristine ancestors surely indulged, 
despite the esteemed opinion of Auguste Comte. I am by no 
means certain that the music of individual thought may not thrill 
on for.a season, ere it merges into the universal harmony. There 
is no valid evidence that such has ever been, or will be, the case. 
On the other hand, we carry within us such momentum from the 
primitive life and thought that we must be continually on our 
guard in interpreting the furtive occurrences of spiritualistic 
s€ances as even suggestive of a future existence. 

But up to the limit of present observation the human race has 
proved its immortality, the immortality of continued existence 
throughout varied vicissitudes, which may have occupied a million 
years. This immortality is necessarily of limited duration. A 
time must come when Mother Earth will have aged beyond the 
limit of life production and maintenance, when her heat has passed 
to outer space, and when man’s appliances for utilising the sun’s 
energy will fail to compensate for the restricted activity to which 
the dwindled survivors have fallen heir. Humanity must perish, 
but between that indefinitely remote time and our present exist- 
ence there lies a glorious prospect of human endeavour and happi- 
ness. 

We have attained much, we have much to be thankful for. 
Thankful to whom? I know of no Being to whom to express our 
obligations, our gratitude, our praise, but one Being, the Being 
of our past Humanity! If there is a wistful reservation that we 
would like to have had more advance to look back upon, a higher 
perspective from which to view our progress, we should remem- 
ber that this feeling will always exist, and that history will now 
preserve the failings of our earlier struggles to contrast more 
pitiably with enhanced culture. If we find in the past much that 
seems reprehensible, much needless cruelty, much repellent horror 
—often, too often, in guise of religion—we must bear in mind that 
all has been part of an inevitable process. If we find that Chris- 
tianity has been an obsession and an obstacle to truth and candour, 
we must also find that it has been a comfort to countless 
thousands. If we find that Buddhism has failed to keep humanity 
in the path, we must also realise that it has exercised a beneficent 
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and humanitarian influence on the crude and otherwise un- 
restrained thought and conduct of the majority of mankind. And 
so it is with other religions which one cannot specify without en- 
croaching on the time of those who are qualified to speak. But 
I will anticipate that most enlightened person, Consul-General 
Hall, in his able advocacy of Positivism, by saying that Auguste 
Comte struck the harp of a world religion when he announced to 
mankind that the longer human culture endured, the more would 
humanity be governed by the dead. Gentlemen, this is a great 
thought, a fundamental thought. Within it lies the kernel of 
human advance, the impulse to gain for posterity in conscious 
efforts, more, vastly more, than has been attained by the uncon- 
scious strivings of our ancestors. It lays bare, at a glance, our 
responsibility for the welfare of future humanity. It gives us a 
definite and reliable guide to ethical conduct by determining our 
attitude toward generations yet unborn. It restrains selfish 
egotism and substitutes the sure and certain hope of a common 
immortality. It gives us the divine power to mould the destiny 
of most distant humanity. It establishes us as the Providence to 
whom all future descendants will ever offer their grateful homage. 
We shall be the lineal ancestors of coming mankind whether we 
are actually parents or not. 

Humanity is not a series of individuals, but an organism, a 
continuous whole not to be regarded apart from its culture and 
attainments. The effect of one individual on another, whether by 
passivity or activity, is a part of the whole, and contributes to the 
character of future generations. It might even be maintained 
that the abstention from adding undesirable qualities to the coming 
race is as important a quota to its formation as is the propagation 
of stable characters. | Eugenics, however, is scarcely an after- 
dinner subject, and I must only add that this knowledge of our 
inevitable part in the creation of the higher humanity not only 
bestows on us transcendent powers, but lays upon us an immense 
responsibility. We think no evil of the unreflecting carnivora, 
who follow the behaviour of their kind. But what would future 
humanity feel if it realised that preceding generations had deliber- 
ately refused to co-operate in the advancement of the race? 

The time is coming, indeed it has begun, when supernatural 
religion shall give place to one which will bind humanity together 
in reasonable and benevolent belief. So long as we are human 
beings we must have some ideal contrast to our prosaic routine, 
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and as an altogether scientific basis of religion we need go no 
further than that which is deep-rooted in the primeval past of our 
race. It offers a field for artistic production in music and visible 
art, which is not exceeded by any other religion. In point of 
fact, it surpasses all other religions not only in truth, which few 
have any serious claim to, but in the hopeful outlook toward the 
future and the inspired thought that the worshippers of one day 
are already becoming the god of succeeding ages. 

Gentlemen, if circumstances preclude my proposing the health 
of our foregangers, we may with much propriety and not without 
reverence drink this toast to their memory. In doing so, I ask 
you to regard the cult of ancestor worship, not merely as a sur- 
vival from a hoary antiquity, but as an organisation of homage, 
which, deleted of supernatural vestiges, is destined to become a 
great world religion, serving not alone the ethical, but the intel- 
lectual and emotional needs of our common Humanity. (Applause.) 


1 CARBY MALL 6 REPLY. 

In replying to the toast of ‘‘ Kindred Movements,’’ Mr. J. C. 
Hall dwelt upon the fact that the two most closely-allied move- 
ments in England were Positivism and the Ethical movement, as 
was proved by the fact that the London Positivists had within 
recent years received distinguished recruits both from the Ration- 
alist and Ethicist ranks, and there were unmistakable signs that 
this was the direction in which the Rationalistic movement itself 
was tending. So successful has been the work of the R.P.A. 
pioneers that some of their leading writers now frankly recognise 
that the task of clearing the ground of moribund superstitions has 
alceady been so far accomplished that it is time for the work of 
reconstruction to begin. The Rationalist body no longer consists 
of mere iconoclasts. There are constructive Humanists amongst 
them, who recognise that superstition and religion are not synony- 
mous terms; that reason is not necessarily antagonistic to faith. 
It is at this point that the contact and the coalescence of the 
rationalist spirit with the Positivist spirit begins; and the more 
the great synthesis of scientific truths elaborated by Comte was 
studied by rationalists, the more certain it was that the reconcilia- 
tion of science with faith, of the head with the heart, of reason 
with religion would be recognised as neither an insoluble nor an 
unsolved problem. 


IN MEMORIAM: JACQUES NOVICOW 


Tue death of Professor Novicow, of the University of Odessa, in 
that city, at the age of 62, closes a career of strenuous activity in a 
great cause. A Sociologist of wide reputation, he is especially to 
be remembered as an opponent of that misapplication of Darwinism 
which would make the struggle for existence the only means of 
progress and consecrate war as the chief promoter of civilisation. 
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Born of a Russian father and a Greek mother, he was international 
in the best sense. He admired both France and England—though 
not English cookery—and when I met him at the Positivist Con- 
gress, held at Naples in 1907, I had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with his enthusiastic love for the art and the natural 
beauty of Italy, as well as his genial, kindly, open-hearted dis- 
position. He was, indeed, a Positivist only in the very wide sense 
in which the term is used in Italy, and though he owed much to 
both, he was perhaps more influenced by Spencer than by Comte. 
But in the words of M. Grimanelli (Revue Positiviste Inter- 
nationale, July, 1912) :— 

“There is always a dominant preoccupation with him, which is ours 
also: that of substituting for the reign of violence, fraud, and anarchy 
in international relations a condition of mutual respect, of ordered justice, 
of peaceful co-operation and emulation. We salute in him the obstinate 
opponent of a policy of conquest, the indefatigable apostle of arbitration, 
of international justice, of European order.” 


S. H. Swinny 


BeQi@sies 


— = 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By Sir E. Ray LanxkesTER. Second 
edition. (Rationalist Press Association, 1912. 6d. and ts.) 


Tue distinguished author of the three essays collected in this 
little volume is of the opinion that 


“The time has arrived when the true relation of Nature to Man has 
been so clearly ascertained that it should be more generally known than 
is at present the case, and that this knowledge should form far more 
largely than it does at this moment the object of human activity and 
endeavour—that it should be, in fact, the guide of State government, the 
trusted basis of the development of human communities.” 


With the object of enforcing this view he describes, clearly 
and attractively, some of the more conspicuous triumphs of recent 
scientific work, laying the chief stress on biological discoveries, 
and especially on those which mark steps on the road to the pre- 
vention of disease. An important section is devoted to those re- 
markable organisms, the trypanosomes, which have been found 
to be associated with so many tropical diseases of man and of 
domestic animals. Recent work in radio-activity, astronomy, and 
anthropology also receives mention, and the general reader will 
gain from the essays many ideas bearing on the problem of 
evolution, cosmical, organic, and human. 

The facts described form the basis of a vigorous attack on the 
attitude of the State, the older Universities, and the official world 
generally towards science. Whilst many of the author’s stric- 
tures are deserved, the picture as a whole is over-coloured, and 
conveys a somewhat exaggerated impression of the contempt in 
which a knowledge of the relations of man to his environment is 
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held by our governors. The absence of the scientific spirit from 
the legal and official classes is, however, conspicuous enough. 
Rather strangely, the author makes no reference to a science of 
human society, except in the form of an application of biological 
conclusions. The elimination of disease, the improvement of the 
race by the methods of eugenics, and the increase of efficiency by 
the application of scientific methods to the administration of the 
Army, Navy, and departments of agriculture and of education, are 
the chief social reforms urged, and these are to be brought about 
by the further endowment of research and the raising of the official 
status of the scientific expert. One misses any suggestion of the 
synthetic principle which is to unite these highly efficient spe- 
cialists, unless it be a common faith in the universality of evolu- 
tion. The aim throughout appears to be biological, not social, 
the improvement of the race, not of society, based on a science 
which has no place for sociology or ethics. |The author’s de- 
nunciation of the attention given to history in University studies 
points in the same direction, although he adds a reservation in 
favour of ‘‘ the scientific study of the history of the struggles of 
the races and nations of mankind, as a portion of the knowledge 
of the evolution of man, capable of giving conclusions of great 
value when it has been further and more thoroughly treated as a 
department of anthropology.’’ 

In spite of these criticisms, which it is impossible to avoid in 
approaching the book from the Positivist standpoint, these essays 
are at once instructive and timely, and enforce some much-needed 
lessons in education and in administration. 

Ceci, H. Descu 


AWG US RECOM LET PAGES CHOlSTE Sa By) RiPicArp es (Ranis: 
G. Crés et Cie. 1912. Price 3fr. 50c. unbound, qfr. 25c. bound.) 


The copyright in the works of Comte lasted till 1907, and since 
that date several publishers have brought out new editions of some 
of his books. The work mentioned above is particularly interest- 
ing as it contains short passages from nearly all his writings, 
arranged under convenient headings and accompanied when neces- 
sary by brief and useful notes. A preface by the compiler gives a 
short history of the life of Comte and of the progress of Positivism 
in France and elsewhere since his death. Too much importance, 
‘however, is assigned to the criticisms of Littré, who, to quote 
Brunetiére, though he may have been “‘ an excellent lexicographer, 
was but a poor philosopher ”’; and by a strange error Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is assumed to have been a clergyman. Several authori- 
ties are quoted, but unfortunately the writer has omitted to call 
attention to the excellent works of Father Gruber, S.J., on Comte 
and Positivism. The work is well printed and should be very 
useful in awakening an interest in the life and works of Comte. 

PauL DESCOURS. 
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Amonc the works of propaganda brought forth by the new interest 
in Home Rule, one of the best is that written by Mr. Harold 
Spender (‘‘Home Rule,’’ by Harold Spender, with a preface by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P. Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 1912.). It was written, indeed, before the introduction 
of the Bill now before Parliament, but it covers very effectively 
the whole question of Irish self-government, the history of the 
relations between the two countries, the case for and against Home 
Rule, the changes that have taken place since Gladstone’s two 
Bills were introduced, and the analogy with what has taken place 
in other parts of the world—the whole with appendices only 
occupying some 180 pages. The book is enriched by many appo- 
site quotations from Grattan, Gladstone and others, including 
this epitaph on Grattan’s Parliament by its great enemy, Lord 
Cire == 

‘There is not a nation on the face of the habitable globe which has 
advanced in cultivation, in agriculture, in manufactures, with the same 
rapidity, in the same period, as Ireland.” 
There is also an interesting account of the efforts which the 
members of the Eighty Club made, during their recent visit, to 
investigate cases of religious intolerance. The only cases sub- 
stantiated were those of Protestant intolerance in the north-east of 
Ulster. The book makes no pretension to deep philosophical 
insight, but it is an excellent guide in the controversies of the 


hour. 
* ¥ x 


When Sir Charles Dilke presided, on June 29th, 1910, over 
the fourth session of the Nationalities and Subject Races Confer- 
ence—an occasion which will always have a melancholy interest, 
for it was destined to be the last of the many occasions on which 
he had raised his voice on behalf of the oppressed—he spoke, not 
on the accustomed subject of labour in Africa, but on labour in 
South America, rivalling the Congo, ‘‘both by the horrors per- 
petrated and by the scale of area affected.’”’** The report of 
Sir Roger Casement, now published in a Blue Book, confirms this 
view only too completely. The scene of these atrocities is in the 
upper valley of the Amazon, within the territory of Peru; the 
chief offender is a rubber company, registered in England, and 
with three English directors out of seven, though the largest 
shareholders seem to be South Americans. The collection of 
rubber is found here as elsewhere to offer peculiar temptations 
and opportunities for cruelty and oppression. 

* * * 


The remedies proposed in the Press are curious. It is sug- 


* “Nationalities and Subject Races: Report of Conference, June 
28-30, 1910.” (P.S. King and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) Page 103. 
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gested that we should threaten war with Peru if the Peruvian 
Government does not keep this company (technically British) in 
order. But we did not threaten war in the case of the Congo 
Free State, though our right to interfere there was much clearer. 
We can hardly claim special powers on the Upper Amazon because 
some of the offenders are of British nationality. Another pro- 
posal is the establishment of a Protestant Mission, to save, not 
the souls so much as the bodies of the Natives. It is argued that 
on the Congo many dark deeds were brought to light by the testi- 
mony of the missionaries. But in this case, we already have 
sufficient knowledge. It is a question whether it would not be 
better to work with rather than against the Peruvians. In South 
America—the mixture of races is partly a result, partly a cause— 
there is little colour prejudice; the Brazilians, as Sir Roger Case- 
ment recognises, take a generous interest in the well-being of 
the backward tribes; and, best of all, several newspapers in Peru 
have taken up the cause of the Natives, and the Sociedade Pro- 
Indigena is co-operating with the British Anti-Slavery Society. 
* * * 

The Convention of the Republican party held at Chicago has 
chosen President Taft as its candidate at the forthcoming election. 
He has made a dignified Chief Magistrate, not without enlight- 
ened views on some subjects—notably in his proposals for general 
treaties of arbitration between the United States and England, and 
the United States and France. He represents worthily the more 
conservative elements in the country. But he owes his selection 
especially to the influence of the party bosses and the great finan- 
cial interests. Ex-President Roosevelt, who a short time ago was 
kind enough to approve our occupation of Egypt, while pointing 
out our shortcomings in that holy work, having been defeated in 
the Convention, threatens to run as the candidate of a new third 
party. He claims to be the great opponent of the Trusts; he 
advocates an increase of popular power over legislation, including 
the ‘‘recall’’ of judges, i.e., their dismissal by popular vote; and 
now that the party bosses are for the most part against him, he 
has come to recognise their wickedness. The Democrats, in their 
convention at Baltimore, after many divisions, made an excellent 
choice. Woodrow Wilson first became known as a reforming 
College President; but he has shown by his firm and strenuous 
Governorship of New Jersey that he is no mere pedant. With 
strong popular sympathies, he is as much against the Trusts as 
Roosevelt, but unlike Roosevelt, he sees that Free Trade is the 
most effective weapon against them. If the one good action of the 
Ex-President’s political career was his asking Booker Washington 
to luncheon, so the one black spot in the forecast of a Democratic 
Presidency is the traditional policy of the Democrats towards the 
Negro. 

* * * 


After an examination open to practitioners of fifteen years’ stand 
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ing, the University of Durham, at a Convocation held on June 

25th, conferred the degree of M.D. on Charles Gaskell Higginson. 

Mr. F. S. Marvin has been chosen President of the Leeds His- 

torical Society. 
i * * * 

The death of Ali Mumtaz, while stillin his youth, will cause great 
regret to all who knew him. Of a Mahommedan family of the 
Punjab, he had long taken an interest in the Ethical movement 
and in the Religion of Humanity. Readers of the Posirivist 
Review will remember his interesting article on ‘‘Empire and 
Decadence,’’? which appeared in the number for April, 1911. He 
was a member of the Sociological Society. S. H. Swinny 


NiO Ch Ce Bes 


DgatH.—At Ringwood, Hants, on June 19, Ali Mumtaz, formerly of 
Lahore. 
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i Pe bAWANCE "OF @POW TK 


Some of the staunchest supporters of the Liberal Government’s 
domestic legislation and administration are showing great dis- 
content with the leading principle of its foreign policy, namely, 
the maintenance of our agreement with France and Russia for 
mutual protection against what would otherwise be the over- 
whelming military force of Germany. This threefold agreement 
is of course a revival in a special and somewhat altered form of the 
Balance of Power which during some four hundred years has been 
the chief, and often the only, instrument available for preserving 
the liberty and independence of the various elements, great or 
small, composing the European States system. An imperfect 
instrument it has been, a temporary makeshift, but none the less 
indispensable during the long revolutionary process of which the 
end is not yet in sight. It is not to be dismissed with a sneer as 
antiquated: and obsolete, if the dangers it was intended to meet 
still exist and better ways of combating them are still lacking. 
The feudalism of medieval civilisation was, from the political 
point of view, essentially an organisation for local government, or 
home rule, as opposed to any central authority. As a military 
system it was adapted to wars of defence, not to those of con- 
quest. While this polity prevailed no great agglomeration of 
States could be successfully attempted. Such unity as Europe 
possessed was not civil or military, but intellectual and ecclesias- 
tical, with the Pope at its head, who did not favour political 
centralisation. | With the decay of the feudal-Catholic system 
-attempts of rulers to extend their dominions began on a large 
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scale; and the clashing of these naturally gave birth to the 
doctrine and practice of the Balance of Power. Any ruler who 
acquired a preponderance of strength even by peaceful means, such 
as marriage or inheritance, soon found himself not only confronted 
but assailed by a combination of his neighbours.* 

It cannot be said that this systematic pursuit of equilibrium 
made for peace; though on the other hand it would be impossible 
to prove that it added to the frequency of war. But if nations 
desired to preserve the priceless treasure of independence and to 
hand it on to their posterity, they had to be always ready to fight 
for it. And on no other terms can it be insured now or in future 
until the governing classes in all civilised countries become more or 
less imbued with a religion based not on fictions, but on positive 
science. 

The most remarkable combinations for the restraint of overgrown 
power have been those directed against Philip II], Louis XIV, 
and Napoleon. In all these the geographical position of England, 
and other circumstances mostly traceable thereto, led her to take 
an active part, with great advantage to Europe, as well as to 
herself. 

After the Crimean War the policy of maintaining an equilibrium 
and protecting the independence of the weaker States was aban- 
doned, almost ostentatiously, for that of non-intervention. We 
looked on with indifference while several changes in the map of 
Europe were violently accomplished; some of them changes for 
the better; others unjust and flagitious. They seemed not to 
threaten our interests directly. |Our trade and industry were 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Taxation was constantly 
being reduced, and debt paid off. The conquest of Alsace- 
Lorraine, detestable in principle and calamitous, as it is now seen 
to have been to Europe, was allowed to pass without opposition 
or even remonstrance. Nay, many Englishmen, not foreseeing 
the coming enormous growth of German power, rejoiced at the 
permanent feud thus set up between the spoiler and the spoiled, as 
making for our own security against either of them, especially 
when it enabled us to seize the long-coveted prize of Egypt. 

This calculation is now seen to have been as short-sighted and 
disastrous as it was mean and selfish. Even in money it will be 

* “During that triumvirate of kings, Henry VIII, Francis I, and Charles 
V, there was such a watch kept that none of the three could win a palm 


of ground but the other two would straightways balance it, either by con- 
federation or, if need were, by a war.”—Bacon, Essay ‘‘Of Empire.” 
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found to have loaded us with an expenditure many times greater 
than a bold and honourable step taken in good time would have 
cost us then. Regret is now unavailing. There is no probability 
that the wrong ratified by the Treaty of Frankfort will ever be 
undone. The kindest advice that can be given to the unhappy 
victims of Pangermanism is to limit their political aspirations to 
acquirement of the degree of home rule possessed by the minor 
States of the Empire. 

Formerly a combination for adjusting the Balance of Power meant 
an immediate resort to aggressive war. The probability of injury 
from a preponderance of strength was held to be a sufficient 
ground for abating it, even though no injury had actually been 
suffered.* In the agreement established with France and Russia 
England has a more restricted purpose. She does not aim at any 
alteration of the status quo. She accepts it as it stands. She 
makes no demand upon any other Power. She raises no com- 
plaint. In former times she would undoubtedly have taken steps 
to prevent the inconvenient growth of a foreign navy. In this 
century she disclaims any right to do so. There is not a single 
English statesman who would plunge into war for such a purpose. 
If war is forced upon us by an attack upon ourselves or upon 
others, we shall of course do our best to cripple or destroy a hostile 
navy. But even in the event of the completest success, I am con- 
vinced we should know better than pretend to impose any such 
naval restriction on the defeated enemy as we did in 1856 upon 
Russia; for this reason, if for no other, that our allies would not 
consent to it. They are willing that we should have a superiority 
at sea, because it is only in that way, that we can be of much use 
to them, but not that we should have a supremacy. 

A writer who sneers at the Balance of Power as an obsolete 
ideal and scolds British statesmen for pursuing it, assures us that 
the Powers of the Triple Alliance have no ambition to assail the 
liberties or alter the boundaries of their neighbours. Does he 
think we can be talked into forgetting what our own eyes have 
seen, the annexation of Danish Schleswig and Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Bosnia, or that we are not aware of the open proposals of 
Pan-German publicists for swallowing Holland, Flemish Belgium, 
and even Switzerland? Only the interposition of England and 


* Grotius, it is true, writing in 1625, condemned this. doctrine. But 
Bacon, in the same year, emphatically upheld it as the “one rule which 


ever holdeth.” 
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Russia has prevented renewed invasion of France on more than 
one occasion. It is transparent humbug to assure us that Euro- 
pean States have no longer any reason to be alarmed about their 
liberties or their boundaries, because the questions in dispute now 
lie outside of Europe. From the days of Clive and Wolfe, aye 
and of Drake, they have largely lain on other continents; yet it 
was. on European battlefields that they were decided, as they would 
be now. Nor does it the least matter whether the conflicting 
claims relate to territory or to financial enterprise. Neither are 
the conflicting conceptions of Hegemony and Equilibrium to be got 
rid of by the airy remark that they belong to the dynastic phase 
of European history. Unfortunately it is only England and 
France that have emerged from that phase; and even here there 
are sycophants who maintain that it counted for much in the last 
two reigns. In short, the causes of war are what they have 
always been. Royal ambitions and popular passion still play their 
part. Their modes of action are not materially altered. And if 
they are to be controlled there are no means available but the old 
cenes—physical force and religious influence. The worst of it is 
that the latter of these has become so feeble. 

What then is the object of the Triple Entente? As far as Eng- 
land is concerned, it is very simple. There is no secret about it. 
We do not undertake to redress past wrongs; but we shall try 
tu prevent fresh ones. We hope to deter Germany from attacking 
or coercing any European State, and particularly France. If we 
have to take arms it will be to assist France in repelling invasion 
of her soil. Once that object accomplished we should certainly not 
go on fighting for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine; nor is it the 
least likely that Russia would. 

I cannot give unreserved commendation to Sir Edward Grey’s 
handling of the Morocco difficulty. I think he should have done 
what he could to discourage the forward policy of the French in 
that country on the ground of prudence, even if he had to be silent 
on that of justice. It amounted to a violation of the Treaty of 
Algeciras and it brought us to the brink of war. Yet it must be 
admitted that his position was one of peculiar delicacy. We had 
bought the assent of France to our permanent occupation of Egypt 
by promising her a free hand in Morocco. I have often denounced 
that immoral bargain in the Posrtrvist Review. But I doubt 
if it weighs heavily on the consciences of many, or perhaps any, 
of the Radicals who are now lecturing Sir Edward Grey. ‘ 
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Although I have always maintained that the Tsar’s domestic 
misgovernment is no business of ours, and affords no ground for 
declining his co-operation in European affairs, I think that any 
sacrifices of British interests with a view to keep him steady in 
his adherence to the Triple Entente are simply thrown away. If 
when the time of trial comes it does not suit his inclination to 
perform his promises, I fear he will not be kept true to them by any 
bribes he may have received in advance. E. S. BEESLY 


DONWON EMLY OB OLE GODS 


In view of the full treatment of D’Holbach’s position in Morley’s 
““ Diderot,’’ it would seem superfluous to discuss a writer who 
only occupies a secondary rank among the thinkers of his time, 
were it not that an English translation of one of his works has 
just been published.* He had neither the literary charm of 
Voltaire nor the philosophic power of Diderot, yet he has some 
claims to permanent remembrance. His extraordinary versatility 
-and fertility were, indeed, characteristic of his age. His first two 
‘works were on music, the next two on metallurgy, and the one 
now translated was his twenty-ninth. Rich, hospitable—he was 
called the maitre-d’hétel of philosophy—without the incentive of 
need, or even of ambition, for he had, like other advanced thinkers 
ot his time, to publish with strict anonymity, he wrote an 
immense number of works on a great variety of subjects. Born 
in 1723, three years before Voltaire’s fateful visit to England, and 
dying in January, 1789, just on the eve of the Revolution, his life 
coincided with the whole philosophic movement of the eighteenth 
century, and he survived almost all its leaders. But his chief claim 
to recognition is that in nis ‘‘ Systeme de la Nature,’’ of which 
his ‘‘ Bon Sens,’’ published two years later in 1772, was an 
abridged version, he made himself the mouthpiece of views already 
foreshadowed by Diderot, and carried the negative movement 
to its ultimate conclusion, by formally repudiating not only the 
God of Christianity, but the God of Nature. 

Morley has given us a vivid picture of the effect of this on the 
Freethinkers of the time, how terrifying this conclusion was to 


* Good Sense without God: or Fveethoughts opposed to Supernatural Ideas. 
A Translation of Baron D’Holbach’s Le Bon Sens. (London: Stewart and 
Co. 2s. 6d. post-paid.) The title is a free translation of the original: Le 
Bon sens ou Idées naturelles opposées aux idées surnaturelles. 
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those who had been building up the premises from which it was 
drawn, how those who had been attacking Christianity most 
violently were the most eager to repudiate any further advance, 
how Voltaire himself wrote a refutation. To us, who have seen 
those bitter enemies of the eighteenth century, the Christian God 
and the God of Nature making up their differences in order to 
fight their common enemy, the position of the eighteenth century 
Deists has lost all interest. As against their cold metaphysical 
God, the victory of D’Holbach seems easy. He has no difficulty 
in showing that to explain by a reference to this Deity is to 
‘“explain what you understand very little ’’ by that ‘‘ which you 
understand not at all.’’ He drives home the difficulty 
—a difficulty as old as Job—of reconciling the goodness and 
power of God with the evil and injustice of the world. To say 
that Man cannot judge God is only to reach the Agnostic position 
in the very attempt to avoid it. It is idle to ridicule the Christian 
mysteries and to accept the God of Nature, who ‘‘is himself the 
greatest of mysteries.’’ D’Holbach, indeed, falls into an error 
of a kind to which keen controversialists are especially liable. The 
Deists were optimists. Voltaire, himself a Deist, saw the 
absurdity of the position, and by the aid of Dr. Pangloss, killed the 
theory that everything is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds ; while D’Holbach, coming much later, thought it necessary 
to meet the optimism of the Deists by a pessimism almost equally 
absurd, and to paint the world very black because they had painted 
it very white. Another weakness, perhaps, is a hesitation between 
a denial of the existence of the Deity, as involving a contradiction 
of terms, and the Agnostic position, that such questions are beyond 
the range of human powers. On the other hand, though his work 
was the term of the negative movement, it was very far from 
accentuating the negative position. Christianity had at least 
venerable institutions and traditions that bound men together. 
Pure Deism, with its God whom every one fashions for himself, 
was a great obstacle to the rise of a new synthesis and a social 
morality ; it was by no accident that Diderot was identified alike 
with the repudiation of the last vestiges of theology and the 
beginnings of a human synthesis. 


Yet, in spite of the historic importance of this book, the skill of 
its argument, and even to a lesser extent the liveliness of its style, 
I must confess that I have found it somewhat wearisome, and I 
have only succeeded in concentrating my attention on it by an 
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effort. This may be in part due to some of the controversies 
being practically no longer active. The human mind has passed 
cn to other points. In part, it may be the result of a certain con- 
fusion in dealing at one moment with Christianity, at another 
with Deism. To a small extent, it may be caused by certain 
obsolete modes of expression. The most orthodox now would 
not dare to refer to the ‘‘ ignorance, credulity, negligence, and 
stupidity of the vulgar,’’ or sneer at ‘‘ the populace ’’; and in an 
age of plutocrats, it seems a comparatively honourable fate to be 
oppressed by “‘ tyrants.’’ But the real difficulty lies deeper. To 
IY Holbach religion was the creation of wicked legislators bent on 
enslaving the people. To us, religion is a social product, corre- 
sponding to the evolution of society, and changing as society 
changes. It is not quite obvious whether he considers that the 
priests were deceivers, or themselves deceived, though in one 
curious passage (p. 183) he urges how much they might gain in 
usefulness and honour if they became teachers of science—a fore- 
shadowing of Comte’s philosophic priesthood. Though modern 
religions may show signs of ancestral barbarism, yet “‘ every 
religion was originally a curb invented by legislators,’’ elsewhere 
described as ‘‘ crafty, ambitious, and corrupt.’’ Now although it 
is true that religion has sometimes been affected, as in Tudor 
England or modern Japan, by political considerations, D’Holbach’s 
theory is entirely out of harmony with the view of its general 
development which now prevails. Between us and him there 
stands an almost insurmountable barrier—the historic spirit, the 
belief in a long and gradual social evolution. 
S. H. Swinny 


BERGSON* ON EVOLUTION 


IJ—INSTINCT AND INTELLECT 


Ir must not be inferred from what has been said in the first 
section of this article about the failure of the Bergsonian theory 
to account for the phenomena of Organic Evolution that this 
writer does not recognise the fact of adaptation to environment. 
He says :— 

That adaptation to environment is the necessary condition of evolu- 
tion, we do not question for a moment. It is quite evident that a species 


would disappear, should it fail to bend to the conditions of existence 
which are imposed on it. But it is one thing to recognise that outer 
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circumstances are forces evolution must reckon with, another to claim 
that they are the directing causes of evolution. This latter theory is 
that of mechanism. It excludes absolutely the hypothesis of an original 
impetus. I mean an internal push that has carried life, by more and 
more complex forms, to higher and higher destinies. Yet this impetus 
is evident, and a mere glance at fossil species shows us that life need 
not have evolved at all, or might have evolved only in very restricted 
limits, if it had chosen the alternative, much more convenient to itself, 
of becoming anchylosed in its primitive forms. Certain Foraminifera 
have not varied since the Silurian epoch. Unmoved witnesses of the 
innumerable revolutions that have upheaved our planet, the Lingule 
are to-day what they were at the remotest times of the Paleozoic era. 


But the fact that the organism is not a passive agent in the 
process of evolution, but is itself an active and co-operating 
factor, can be explained, as we have seen, by reference to the 
known properties of protoplasm. No doubt the early Darwinians 
were inclined to put too much stress upon the influence of the 
environment, and, while not wholly ignoring the internal factors 
of evolution, the latter were certainly underestimated. In the 
present state, however, of biological theory, the influence of the 
organism itself as a factor is fully allowed for, and it is generally 
acknowledged that to some extent the organism may be said to 
select itself. This fuller recognition of the internal factors in no 
way involves the acceptance of the doctrine of the ‘‘ élan vital,’’ 
for it simply resolves itself into a question of protoplasmic 
properties. And the facts cited by Bergson as to the morpho- 
logical stability of certain life-forms, such as some of the 
Foraminifera, admit of ready explanation as the consequence of 
the unvarying nature of the environment, the property of func- 
tional inertia thus having full play. Hence the well-known fact 
to which Huxley drew attention, of the persistency of type 
amongst the various orders of fishes. Facts of this kind, instead 
of lending support to the Bergsonian theory, are radically opposed 
to it, for that theory fails to take due account of the influence of 
changes in the environmental factor which, by altering the char- 
acter of the external stimuli, call forth suitable responses from 
the protoplasmic tissues, and so result in the production of varia- 
tions. The cardinal error of Bergson in this respect is therefore 


that of exaggerating the internal and underestimating the external 
factors of Organic Evolution. 


As we have seen, Bergson regards the evolution of instinct and 
intelligence as taking place upon two divergent lines. This con- 
ception is correct in the sense that we cannot look upon the verte- 
brates as derived from the arthropods, since they represent two 
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distinct directions in which evolution has taken place. But 
Bergson goes much further than that, because he maintains that 
instinct and intelligence are distinguished from each other by a 
radical difference, one of kind. This difference is accentuated by 
him owing to his use of the word ‘ intelligence’ in a very 
ambiguous and misleading manner. Sometimes he means by it 
merely animal intelligence, gleams of which, as he admits, are 
found amongst the insects; but at other times, and more fre- 
quently, by ‘intelligence,’ he really means ‘intellect.’ For 
example, we are told that “‘ Intelligence considered in what seems 
to be its original feature is the faculty of manufacturing artificial 
objects, especially tools to make tools, and of indefinitely varying 
the manufacture.’’ And, a little farther on, we meet with the 
following definition: ‘‘ If we consider only those typical cases in 
which the complete triumph of intelligence and of instinct is seen 
we find this essential difference between them: instinct perfected 
is a faculty of using and even of constructing organised instru- 
ments ; intelligence perfected 1s the faculty of making and using 
unorganised instruments.’’ It is clear that in these quotations 
‘ intelligence ” means conceptual thought, the human intellect as 
a social product. But since Bergson never at any time differ- 
entiates clearly between the biological and social processes of 
evolution, his ambiguous use of the word ‘ intelligence’ enables 
him to execute many a volte-face in the discussion of this subject, 
to the confusion of the unwary reader, who may not have dis- 
covered the peculiar argumentative methods of this writer. 

The fact that instinct is so highly developed in insects really 
goes for nothing, because we also find well-developed instincts in 
the vertebrates, and when we consider the evidence brought for- 
ward by Bergson as to the wonderful nature of instinct we see 
that it is of a most one-sided and fallacious character. He lays 
great stress, for instance, upon the instincts of the sphex, but 
makes no allusion to the fallibility of those instincts which results 
from their stereotyped character. It has been clearly shown by 
the work of the Peckhams, and especially that of P. Marchal, that 
in the case of the sphex the instincts are very fallible; also that 
there is really nothing marvellous about the operations of this 
insect, and that its behaviour is largely explainable as the result 
of egoistic rather than purely maternal instincts. Indeed we know 
that Fabre, the veteran observer of insect life, had himself 
recorded certain facts which show how fallible and mechanical are 
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the instincts of these wasps, although he failed to draw the proper 
conclusions from the facts. The truth is that on this question of 
instinct Bergson adheres in great measure to the old anthropo- 
morphic school of naturalists, who read into animal behaviour 
human concepts and motives, a school of which Fabre is one of 
the most eminent living representatives. The newer school of 
comparative psychologists, on the other hand, rightly seeks to 
explain these phenomena by the aid of the simplest possible 
hypothesis, in accordance with the law of parsimony, which is as 
applicable here as elsewhere. It may be mentioned that Bergson’s 
one-sided and greatly exaggerated view of the nature of instinct 
is quite characteristic of him, for he habitually ignores evidence 
which is adverse to his theses, and in general he adopts the atti- 
tude of a rhetorical advocate, whose business it is to put forward 
a one-sided view of the matter, rather than that of the impartial 
student of science, whose one concern is to take every known fact 
into consideration and to give it due weight in arriving at a 
conclusion. 

The sharp contrast which Bergson sees between instinct and 
intelligence is evidently due to his insufficient recogntion of the 
fact of animal intelligence, which forms a link between instinct 
proper and the human intellect. To make the matter plainer, let 
us take a very broad survey of the field of comparative psychology. 
Beginning with the simplest life-forms, we can explain their 
behaviour as consisting of simple reflexes of an automatic nature. 
As we ascend the scale of life, the behaviour becomes more com- 
plex, and we resort to the conception of compound reflexes. When 
the nervous system becomes so complex as to give rise to the 
phenomena of consciousness and associative memory, we get in- 
stincts which in the case of the insect are very highly developed. 
But in the instincts proper the inherited power of adaptation is 
very limited, the instincts being wholly connate, and the power 
of drawing inferences, if it exists at all, is extremely slight. No 
doubt such instincts admit of some degree of modification as the 
result of individual experience, but, as a rule, the organism is 
unable to deal with any material change in the circumstances, the 
instinct being an “‘ inherited structural mechanism,’’ which is only 
adapted to a certain set of conditions. If those conditions are 
materially altered, the organism becomes more or less incapable 
of meeting the situation. Such instincts may therefore be defined 
as conscious reflexes, and, as D. F. Harris has pointed out, the 
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blindness of mere instinct is really due to the factor of inertia, for 
*“ Much inertia and little affectability characterises the insects; 
they do a little very well, very mechanically, and in a very stereo- 
typed manner.’’ And we may add that when the organism dis- 
plays anything like a capacity for dealing with new conditions, 
such capacity is due to the factor of perceptual intelligence, and 
not to the instinct proper. This all-important point is, however, 
often forgotten by Bergson, who then gives to instinct the credit 
which really belongs to perceptual intelligence. 

At a higher plane of existence, in the vertebrate line, we get 
intelligent rather than instinctive action. The adaptation is now 
no longer of a fixed and unvarying order, for there are ‘‘ special 
adaptations to special circumstances.’’ Instead of the nervous co- 
ordination being purely hereditary and therefore of a fixed nature, 
it is now largely within the control of the individual itself. There 
also results a great increase in the associative mental powers, due 
to the increased complexity of the nervous centres, the psychologi- 
cal complexity being in exact relation to the anatomical, as we see 
in a striking manner when we compare the respective brains of the 
higher and lower vertebrates. Reasoning powers now come into 
existence which have no true analogue in the hymenoptera, for, 
with the vertebrates, we notice the power of making inferences, 
of drawing conclusions, exhibited in a marked manner. But, 
excluding man, this inferential power is still only of a perceptual 
order. That is to say, the inferences deal with the sphere of Feel- 
ing rather than Thought, the mental judgments being entirely 
concrete in character. 

With the human order we rise to a still higher psychological 
level, for we are now in the domain of the intellect proper as 
opposed to mere animal intelligence. Of course, perceptual infer- 
ence still exists as before, but a new kind of inference now comes 
on the scene, the conceptual. Although it is possible and, indeed, 
probable that conceptual inference may exist in a very rudimentary 
form in some of the higher vertebrates, it can only arise as a dis- 
tinct intellectual method through the medium of language. The 
real line of demarcation between the psychology of man and that 
of his fellow-vertebrates is constituted by the faculty of speech, 
and it is to this faculty that we owe the distinctive human powers 
of abstraction, generalisation, and comparison. The conceptual 
intelligence of the human being is clearly distinguished from per- 
ceptual inference by its use of words as symbols for ideas, which 
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give us what Romanes called the Logic of Concepts as contrasted 
with the mere Logic of Feeling (Romanes’ Logic of Recepts) of 
the other vertebrates. But human language is a social and not 
a biological product, consequently the ‘‘ élan vital ’’ of Bergson is 
quite incapable of explaining its genesis and growth, for it is a 
phenomenon which falls within the province of the distinct science 
of Sociology. 

Instinct is not, of course, confined to the lower animals, but 
there are certain broad distinctions between human and animal 
instincts which it is important to remember in connection with this 
discussion. It has been truly said that ‘‘ man, compared with other 
animals, has the fewest inherited mental mechanisms or instincts, 
and at the same time the largest cerebrum in proportion to the size 
of his body.’’ In this respect, then, man is the very antithesis of 
the insect, whose whole psychic life consists in the working of 
inherited mechanisms. According to Bergson, the insect has the 
advantage of us in this respect, in its more perfect development ot 
instinct. But he forgets that there is a much more important 
aspect of the question than that. It is just because man inherits 
so few mental mechanisms, his habits being acquired ones, that he 
is par excellence the educable animal. Biological heredity has in 
his case been supplemented and, indeed, largely replaced by social 
inheritance, hence the highly progressive nature of human evolu- 
tion, its never-ending character. The results or products of man’s 
intellectual and social life are not transmissible biologically, but 
socially. The very fact that the human embryo comes into exist- 
ence, in this sense, as a tabula vasa, gives the human organism 
that enormous power of adaptability and range of variation which 
have conferred on man his supremacy in the kingdom of Life. We 
see, therefore, that from every essential point of view the advantage 
lies with the human being, not with the insect. 

Bergson’s comparison between instinct and intelligence is a 
very curious and highly fallacious one. We are told that ‘‘ Intel- 
ligence, in so far as it 1s innate, is the knowledge of a form: in- 
stinct implies the knowledge of a matter’’; it is said to be innate 
knowledge of a thing. We are also told that the intellect manu- 
factures tools, instead of using organised instruments, as instinct 
does. It has for its chief object the unorganised solid, and of the 
discontinuous and immobile alone can it form a clear idea, being 
‘“ characterised by a natural inability to comprehend life.’’ Now 
nothing could be more absurd than this view of the matter. What 
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the scientific method, as applied by the trained biologist, can, and 
does, attain to, is clearly shown in the following admirable passage 
from J. A. Thomson’s Introduction to Science: ‘‘ When we 
work long at a thing and come to know it up and down, in and 
out, through and through, it becomes in quite a remarkable way 
translucent. The botanist can see through his tree, see wood and 
bast, cambium and medullary rays, all in their proper place; he 
can see the ascending water and salts, the descending sugar and 
proteids. The zoologist can in the same way see through the 
snail on the thorn, seeing, as in a glass model, everything in its 
place, the nerve-centres, the muscles, the stomach, the beating 
heart, the coursing blood, and the filtering kidney.’’ Those are 
results which mere instinct or intuition could never achieve, and 
they are obtained by the use of that scientific intellect which, 
according to Bergson, is only fitted to deal with the discontinuous 
and immobile! The gross fallacies to which this writer has com- 
mitted himself in his comparison of instinct with intellect are 
obviously due to his inveterate habit of regarding the mathematical 
method as the type of all science, and to his ignoring other scien- 
tific methods ; but a fuller exposition of this point will be given in 
the third and concluding section of this article, when Bergson’s 
theory of intuition and his views on the relations between science 
and philosophy will come under discussion. 


While, as we have seen, Bergson has no belief in the ability of 
the intellect to deal with vital phenomena, he thinks that a 
developed instinct might be capable of undertaking the task as to 
which, according to him, biologists and psychologists labour under 
the fond delusion that it comes within their province and capa- 
bilities. But at present Bergson can only hold out to us very hypo- 
thetical hopes as regards instinct. He says of it: “‘If the con- 
sciousness that slumbers in it should awake, if it were wound up 
into knowledge instead of being wound off into action, if we could 
ask and it could reply, it would give up to us the most intimate 
secrets of life.’? And, again, he says: “‘ Instinct is sympathy. If 
this sympathy could extend its object and also reflect upon itself, it 
would give us the key to vital operations—just as intelligence, 
developed and disciplined, guides us into matter. For—we cannot 
too often repeat it—intelligence and instinct are turned in opposite 
directions, the former towards inert matter, the latter towards 
life. . . But it is to the very inwardness of life that intuition 
leads us—by intuition I mean instinct that has become disinter- 
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ested, self-conscious, capable of reflecting upon its object and of 
enlarging it indefinitely.’? In reply to this grandiloquent language 
we say: Much virtue in those ‘ifs’! And we would add that a 
philosophy based upon ‘ ifs’ does not appear to be a particu- 
larly stable guide to human action, nor does it commend itself to 
us as in any way a satisfactory substitute for the Positive 
Philosophy, with its great characteristics of certainty, precision, 


and reality. H. GorpDON JONES 
(To be concluded.) 


MRi WELLS: ON) THE LABOURSUNRESG 


Tue labour troubles of the last year or two have been regarded 
by some as a conscious step on the part of the workers towards 
collectivism, and by others as the mere consequence of inflam- 
matory speeches by a few demagogues to an audience already 
excited by a political campaign against property, undertaken as 
a move in the party game, but leading to unforeseen results. It 
is clear that the unrest has more than a merely political or 
economic origin, and that a sociological explanation must take 
other factors into account. 

One of the acutest of recent critics of the present condition is 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who, although in the habit of denying that 
sociology as a science has any existence, is nevertheless a 
sociologist in spite of himself. His attitude towards many social 
problems is apt to vary in a perplexing manner, but he has the 
great merits of clearness and definiteness, and of an outlook on 
the world which owes much to a systematic training in science. 
His pamphlet on ‘‘ The Labour Unrest’’ has these qualities in a 
conspicuous degree, and its refreshingly original treatment of 
the situation, differing widely from that of the conventional 
Fabian, gives it a special interest, even if we do not accept in its 
entirety the author’s diagnosis of the factors at work. 

The statement of the fundamental difference between the 
recent strikes and those of previous years is worth quoting : 

Hitherto, in Great Britain at any rate, the working man has shown 
himself a being of the most limited and practical outlook. His narrow- 
ness of imagination, his lack of general ideas, has-been the despair 
of the Socialist and of every sort of revolutionary theorist. He may 
have struck before, but only for definite increments of wages or definite 


limitations of toil; his acceptance of the industrial system and _ its 
methods has been as complete and unquestionable as his acceptance of 
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earth and sky. Now with an effect of suddenness this ceases to be the 
case. . . . The worker is beginning now to strike for unprecedented 
ends—against the system, against the fundamental conditions of 
labour, to strike for no defined ends at all, perplexingly and dis- 
concertingly. The old-fashioned strike was a method of bargaining. 
clumsy and violent perhaps, but bargaining still; the new-fashioned 
strike is far less a haggle, far more of a display of temper. 

Accepting this account as true, and we see no reason to dispute 
its truth, it becomes of the greatest interest to enquire into the 
causes of this remarkable change, not so much of policy as of 
mental attitude. Mr. Wells enumerates three factors which have 
been concerned in bringing about the change: the better education 
of the newer generation of workers, their growing distrust of the 
governing classes, and especially of the lawyers who compose the 
bulk of our legislators, and the increasing ostentation of the 
wealthy classes. The influence of the first of these factors is 
perhaps exaggerated, unless by education Mr. Wells merely 
means that superficial acquaintance with current events which is 
derived from the halfpenny newspaper and the cinematograph 
theatre. These have undoubtedly played their part in arousing dis- 
content, but it may well be doubted whether the Syndicalist leaders 
of to-day are better educated, in the true sense of the word, than 
the Trade Union leaders of the next older generation, whom Mr. 
Wells seems to regard as hopelessly old-fashioned. 


The second factor, the growing distrust of Parliament, of the 
employer class, and generally of those whose business it is to rule, 
is by far the most important of those enumerated. The predomi- 
nance of barristers in Parliament is a real danger to society in its 
present condition. It leads to the guiding of the legislative 
machine by men to whom politics are an elaborate game of skill, 
in which the main object is to score points for one’s own side. Its 
influence goes deeper than this. A legal training is too often not 
merely unscientific, but anti-scientific, in that it encourages the 
taking of one-sided views and that regard for words rather than 
things which is so exasperating to those whose business is with 
realities. It is not only the wage-earners who suffer from this 
state of things. The leaders of industry, the scientific experts, the 
social reformers, are all hampered and thwarted by this manipula- 
tion of political machinery by and in the interests of a professional 
class. 


The third factor is ‘‘ the obvious devotion of a large and grow- 
ing proportion of the time and energy of the owning and ruling 
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classes to pleasure and excitement.’’ Here the emphasis would 
seem to be somewhat wrongly laid. The craving for pleasure has 
grown in all classes, and there is little reason to suppose that the 
employers of to-day are more idle than their fathers, whilst we 
know that in the great industrial undertakings the reverse must 
be the case. But the luxury of the wealthy classes is paraded 
before the eyes of the workers in a manner that is altogether new. 
The motor-car and golf are in large part responsible for this, 
whilst the continual representation of the amusements of the rich 
by the illustrated newspapers and the cinematograph brings the 
contrast of the lives vividly before the wage-earners. 

All this is obvious enough. The main interest of Mr. Wells’ 
review of the situation lies, however, in his suggestions as to the 
way out of an intolerable position. His faith in state or municipal 
socialism as an immediately applicable remedy appears to have 
waned : 


In theory I am a Socialist, and were | theorising about some nation 
in the air, I would say that all the great productive activities and all 
the means of communication should be national concerns and be run 
as national services. But our State is peculiarly incapable of such func- 
tions; at the present time it cannot even produce a postage stamp that 
will stick; and the type of official it would probably evolve for indus- 
trial organisation, slowly but unsurely, would be a maddening combina- 
tion of the district visitor and the boy clerk. It is to the independent 
people of some leisure and resource in the community that one has 
at last to appeal for such large efforts and understandings as our present 
situation demands. In the default of our public services, there opens 
up an immense opportunity for voluntary effort. 


What, in fact, is the only way out of the difficulty which Mr. 
Wells proposes? One that is familiar enough to Positivists, the 
development of a collective conscience, the conception of wealth as. 
a public trust and not as an absolute possession, and a realisation 
of the fact that industry is an affair of society as a whole, and not 
of individual employers or workers. The expressions used are a 
little vague, but the idea is clearly present that the problem is at 
root a moral one, and that little is to be hoped from mere legisla- 
tive changes unless and until a change has come over the public 
conscience in respect to economic problems. The same idea, in 
fact, that pervades all Comte’s writings on economic questions, 
and that has inspired Positivist teaching ever since. 

There is no attempt to show how this great change is to be 
brought about. It is true that such an awakening of the public 
sense of responsibility is already discernible, and it is perhaps 
thought that the tendency only needs to be given free play, by 
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the removal of certain obstacles, to gain immensely in force. Mr. 
Wells has no general scheme to offer, but he makes a few concrete 
suggestions. He looks to the development of genuine co-partner- 
ship schemes, combined with pensions and with provision for a 
share in the management as well as in the profits of the business, 
as one possible and extremely desirable step. The Abbe trust (see 
this Review, October, 1909) might be suggested as an admirable 
model. Then there is the question of housing reform. All 
reformers realise that a permanent uplifting of the condition of the 
workers is impossible until the unhealthy, squalid, and hideous 
houses and tenements of industrial towns have been swept away. 
The movement that is creating garden suburbs is one of the best 
manifestations of the new civic spirit. The rehousing of the work- 
ing classes, if undertaken by the state or the municipalities as at 
present constituted, is more likely than not to lead to a disastrous 
muddle, and in the meantime there is an unexampled opportunity 
for the wealthier classes to show a sense of their responsibilities. 
A further suggestion, and one that has often been made before, is 
that all persons, of whatever class, should at some time have a 
practical experience of actual labour, manual or professional, 
apart from merely administrative and directive occupation. It 
may be pointed out that this condition is already fulfilled in the 
great engineering profession. 

Some legislation will, of course, be needed, but before much 
can be hoped for in this direction we need a thoroughgoing 
reform of the electoral system. The electorate, it is pointed out, 
has little or no power to select its representatives : it has merely 
the right to choose about one-half of a list of persons submitted 
by the party organisations. Some form of proportional represen- 
tation, he considers, is needed to make parliamentary government 
efficient, and to substitute men really representative of national 
and industrial energies for the professional lawyer-politicians of 


our present legislature. 

The appeal is for a co-operation of all thinking men in the 
working out of a new order on a basis of moral duty to society, 
and for a realisation on the part of the leaders, whether of 
employers or of employed, that the need of the day is not an 
intensification of the class struggle, but an orderly, scientific re- 
organisation of industry in accordance with modern knowledge 
and modern ethical feeling. To this end the education of the next 
generation should be directed. Such an appeal cannot but meet 
with the sympathy of all who see in the good of Humanity the 
goal of all action, individual or social. Crecit H. Descu 
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A FRIEND, OF, AIN DEA 


ALLEN OCTAVIAN HUME. 

Tue death of the ‘‘Father of the Indian National Congress,’’ which 
took place on July 31st, at the age of eighty-three, came not in- 
appropriately at the turn of the tide, when the long night of re- 
action in India was at last passing away. We need not grieve for 
one who died after so long a life filled full with honourable labour, 
who lived to see his policy vindicated and his labours bearing fruit, 
who has been followed to his grave by the affection and gratitude 
of millions to whom he was united by bonds stronger than those 
of race and creed, by the surpassing power of human brotherhood. 
The son of Joseph Hume, he inherited the great qualities of deter- 
mination, persistence and zeal for the public welfare which dis- 
tinguished his father. In few families have two generations 
covered so long a period of public service. Between the date of 
the son’s death and the father’s entry into the East India Com- 
pany’s service as assistant surgeon at the age of twenty, one 
hundred and fifteen years passed, from Joseph Hume’s first entry 
into Parliament as Tory Member for Weymouth just over one 
hundred. It was soon after this that, under the influence of the 
teachings of Jeremy Bentham, Joseph Hume became a leader of the 
philosophical Radicals and an untiring advocate of political reform, 
public economy, and the just treatment of weaker races. To these 
political principles, in their main outlines, his son adhered through- 
out his long life. Both father and son had, indeed, many other 
interests. Both were students of the languages and the religions 
of India; and while the elder, the stern economist who had his 
eye on every item in the financial returns, was also the translator 
of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno’’ into English blank verse, the younger 
sought in natural history a solace amid the vicissitudes of politics, 
founded a botanical museum, and loved and studied the birds of 
India in addition to the men. But, unlike his father, it was to 
India that he devoted the real work of his life. 

Born in 1829, in 1849 he entered the Indian Civil Service, then 
the covenanted service of the Company. Eight years later he took 
a strenuous part in the fighting that resulted from the Mutiny, but 
once order was restored, his just and humane treatment of those 
brought before him was conspicuous. In his own report he said, 
referring to his own district, Etawah :— 

No district in the N.W. Provinces has, I believe, been more com- 
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pletely restored to order. None in which so few severe punishments 
have been inflicted. Mercy and forbearance have, I think I may justly 
say, characterised my administration. 

In 1870 he was appointed Secretary to the Government of India, 
and his official life closed in 1882. But his real work was only just 
beginning. He had hitherto been the just and sympathetic repre- 
sentative of a Government that in no sense drew its authority from 
the country over which it ruled. He was destined to become the 
leader and defender of the Indian people and the inspirer of national 
feeling in India. He had long been known to sympathise with 
Indian aspirations. After his retirement, he suggested the con- 
stitution of a great assembly of Indian leaders, a suggestion which 
took shape in the National Congress of 1884, repeated every year 
since, with one exception. He was anxious to inspire the Indians 
with something of his own vigorous self-reliance. As he put it 
in some verses written in 1886 : — 

“Sons of Ind, why sit ye idle, 
Wait ye for some Deva’s aid? 


Buckle to, be up and doing! 


Nations by themselves are made!” 


He thought that the Congress would be of use to the Government 
by giving authentic information on the wishes of the governed. 
To the people, he believed it would afford the self-reliance that 
comes of public action, the encouragement that springs from the 
consciousness of numbers, the national unity that would grow up 
when men of all castes and creeds came together from every 
Province to work in the service of their Mother, India. It was a 
happy moment just after the great days of Ripon. For some years 
the Congress—at least so far as the people were concerned—amply 
fulfilled the hopes of its birth. Then came a period of reaction in 
high places, of disappointment and division among Indians. The 
timid declared that the Congress had been a dangerous challenge 
to their rulers. The more violent scoffed at its weakness. What 
could words do, where force ruled? Hume was already old, and 
even his unbending spirit was discouraged. But he hoped on; 
and he lived to see the end of the reaction, and the triumph of his 
methods. The Indian people, even those who for a moment had 
turned aside, never ceased to love and honour him; and he will 
ever have his place in the memory of India. 

That love and honour is shared by many who, though not them- 
selves Indians, yet sympathised with him in his devotion to the 
Indian people, and were proud to be associated, however humbly, 
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with the great cause of Indian freedom. They will remember his 
transparent honesty in thought and deed, his charm of manner, his 
hatred of meanness and oppression, the sudden flash of generous 
indignation at any tale of wrong; and they will be thankful that it 
was theirs to serve, were it only for an hour, as the companions of 
that heroic soul. S. H. SWwInny 


IN MEMORIAM 


Louris PRUNIERES. 


Our French co-religionists have sustained a heavy loss in the 
premature death on July 17th of Monsieur Louis Pruniéres, at the 
early age of 34 years. He was the son of a Positivist of old stand- 
ing, Monsieur Gaston Pruniéres. In 1897, when only nineteen, he 
published an excellent pamphlet on Moliére. But it was in 1902 
that he achieved a great success by a very remarkable poem, a 
lyrical drama set to music, which was recited on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the monument to Auguste Comte in Paris.* Again in 
1907, at the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Comte’s 
death, he wrote another dramatic poem which was performed with 
a musical accompaniment.t Both these poems were inspired by 
Positivism, and at both ceremonies we had a glimpse of what the 
festivals of the new religion will be in the future. The Religion of 
Humanity will make use of all the arts in her public worship and 
her poets will find new ways of kindling religious emotion. Our 
co-religionist also wrote a novel{ which, considering that it was his 
first attempt in that form of art, was very creditable. He published 
a volume of poems and wrote a short play produced at the Odéon 
in Paris. He wrote under the name of ‘‘ Jean Canora.’’ He was 
a good speaker and often lectured on Positivism, and he might 
have been expected to do much by his writings for the propagation 
of the religion of Humanity. He had much sorrow in his private 
life and bore his grief with great dignity. Recently he had married 
a second time, and there seemed every reason to hope that with a 
happier life he might be able to render even greater services to the 
sacred cause which he had so much at heart. All those who had 
the pleasure of knowing him will feel that they have lost a true 


* See a translation in POSITIVIST REVIEW for October, 1902. 
t+ See POSITIVIST REVIEW for October, 1907. 
t See PosiITIvist REVIEW for September, rg1o. 
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friend and a good comrade, and I would, on behalf of our group, 
assure his parents, his widow, and his children how much we regret 
his loss; but our religion teaches us—and the thought affords us 
some consolation—that the dead though absent are still present in 
our minds and that their influence for good extends even after 
death. Paut DEscours 


Dr. PoRFIRIO PARRA. 

Our eminent co-religionist, Dr. Parra, has just died at Mexico. 
He was a pupil of Dr. Gabino Barreda, who had known Comte 
personally and at whose instigation President Juarez founded at 
Mexico a school where the seven fundamental sciences were taught 
in accordance with the principles laid down by the Founder of 
Positivism. Our friend was not only eminent as a man of science, 
but he also practised as a physician and wrote poetry of no mean 
merit. His activity was very remarkable, and many Mexicans, 
including our indefatigable colleague, Agustin Aragon, became 
Positivists owing to his teaching. He translated into Spanish the 
Discourse on the Positivist Spirit, and published many books, in- 
cluding a treatise on logic. In 1906 he became Director of the 
National Preparatory School, in Mexico, a post once occupied by 
Gabino Barreda, and he was worthy of being his successor. Those 
of us who had the pleasure of seeing him when he came to Europe 
in 1898, in 1g00, and in 1907, will long remember his sympathetic 
nature, combined as it was with much gentleness and modesty. 

PauL DEscours. 


PE Gale eS 


On September 5th, at 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., there will 
be a social meeting (7.30 p.m.), and an address .on Auguste 
Comte (9 p.m.) by Mr. Paul Descours. Dr. Hillemand, editor of 
the Revue Positiviste Internationale, and his family will be present, 
so it is hoped that all our friends who are in London at the time 
will make a point of coming to welcome them. The meeting is open 


tonalls 
* * * 


On Sunday, September 22nd (7.15 p.m.), Mr. S. H. Swinny 
will lecture to the Humanitarian Society, Fife Hall, Fife Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames.. Admission is free. The subject will be 
‘“ Abraham Lincoln,’’ September 22nd being the fiftieth anniver- 
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sary of his decree emancipating the slaves. On Sunday evening, 
September zoth, there will be the usual social meeting, convened 
on the last Sunday in September by the South Place Ethical 
Society and held in South Place Chapel. Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. 
S. H. Swinny, and others will speak ; and all members and friends 
of the London Positivist Society are invited. The Sunday Evening 
Lectures of the London Positivist Society will recommence in Essex 
Hall on October 6th at 7 p.m. 
* * * 

There has been great rejoicing in many “‘ Liberal ’’? newspapers 
here at the fall of the Young Turks and the accession of a Ministry, 
one of the first acts of which has been to recall the exiled tools of 
Abdul Hamid. It is, no doubt, true that the Young Turks have 
not. fulfilled all the hopes of the Revolution. Even in the most 
favourable circumstances they could hardly have done that. The 
effects of old tyrannies are not so easily cast off. It is hardly 
denied that in the general administration of the Empire, and es- 
pecially in Constantinople, there was a great improvement during 
their few years of power. But the course of events made their 
position more and more difficult. The original revolution required 
the aid of the soldiery, but it drew neither its principles nor its 
policy from its military supporters. Then came the attempted 
counter-revolution, which was only suppressed by the advance on 
Constantinople of the troops faithful to the Constitution. This 
necessarily gave the military element increased authority. But 
even this would have probably been remedied in time had it not 
been for the interference of the Powers. They had hypocritically 
pretended to welcome Turkish reform; yet Austria seized the op- 
portunity to annex Bosnia, in open violation of all honour and 
justice. Later, there came the Italian attack on Tripoli—an inter- 
national outrage unexampled even in the present age. What won- 
der that many Turks thought, if this was the outcome of the new 
ideas, it would be safer to return to the old ways. Better that 
their country should lose its freedom than its life ! 

* * * 


The main error of the Young Turks was their disregard of local 
and racial feeling. This was in no way due to religious bigotry. 
It was shown as much in their treatment of the Mohammedan 
Albanians or the Arabs of the Yemen as in their conduct to sub- 
ject Christians, It was a natural, but most unfortunate, attempt 
at a concentration of all the forces of the Empire in view of the 
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threatening attitude of the European Powers. In Macedonia the 
case is not nearly so black as in Albania. The remedy of Home 
Rule cannot easily be applied there, because the various peoples, 
Christian and Mohammedan, Greek, Bulgarian, Vlach, or Serb, 
are almost inextricably intermixed; and the Christian races are as 
hostile to each other as they are to the Turks. Nor does it seem 
a very hopeful proposal to call in those great vindicators of liberty, 
Austria and Russia, to do for Macedonia what Russia, at least, 
so conspicuously fails to do at home. Faced with an almost in- 
soluble problem in Macedonia, and harassed by the Christian 
Powers, the Young Turks have fallen; but in spite of all their 
errors, few reformers have accomplished so much in so short a 
time, in view of such a long tradition of tyranny and corruption 
within and such shameful injustice and wrong from their enemies 


without. 
% * * 


The latest massacre in Macedonia—which has taken place since 
the change of Ministry—seems to have followed an explosion de- 
liberately planned by Bulgarian revolutionists in order to goad 
the Turks to fury. This outrage by the Christians has been passed 
over almost without reprobation by their Friends in this country. 

* * * 


Whatever we may think of the celebration of Empire Day in 
the public elementary schools, whatever doubts we may have of 
the benefits of a union which includes peoples differing so widely in 
race, Civilisation, traditions, interests, and political status, we must 
all agree that it is better to honour its best rather than its worst 
elements. All must, therefore, welcome the circular recently issued 
to the head-masters and head-mistresses of the London County 
Council Schools by Mr. Blair, Education Officer of the Council, 
and agree that ‘‘ nothing should be said or done that will stimu- 
late an arrogant sense of material prosperity or of pride in mere 
extent of possession.’’ It is well to be reminded that ‘‘ we must 
guard against the view that coloured races exist in order that they 
*? There are many other excellent passages 
in the circular, even though they relate to the Empire as an ideal 
rather than a reality ; but I have only space to quote the concluding 
words :— 


may be ruled by whites. 


“On Empire Day the children should indeed be taught ‘to think 
imperially’; but to think imperially should be to think not materially, 
but spiritually ; not arrogantly, but magnanimously ; not proudly, as in 
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contemplation of a great possession, but humbly as in recognition of 
a great duty.” 
* * * 

The work of the late Dr. Bridges, ‘‘ France under Richelieu and 
Colbert,’’ which has recently been republished by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co, (2s. 6d. net), can be obtained at any of the meet- 
ings of the Positivist Society, as is also the case with Comte’s 
‘* Early Essays on Social Philosophy,’’ and many other Positivist 
publications. S. H. Swinny. 


NO elt Ce kes 


MarriaGE.—On July 15. in the City of New York, U.S.A., David Henry 
younger son of the late Henry Crompton to Lillian MacDonald Sheridan. 


Deatus.—On July 5, at Mexico, Dr. Porfirio Parra. 
On July 17, at 118, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, Louis Pruniéres, aged 34. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review ”’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist Rrevizw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, Lambeth Road, S.E. 

London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul 
Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward 
the Annual Report for rg1t on application by post. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. W. R. Storr, Assistant Treasurer, 50, 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘ The London 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited.”’ 


The Sunday Evening Meetiags will be resumed in Essex Hall on October 6. 

The following meetings will be held at 44, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C., 
which is now the address of the Society :— 

The Positivist Society will meet on thelast Friday in each month at 8 p.m 
Subject for August 30, ‘‘The West Indies,” opened by Dr. Earl 
Subject for September 27, ‘‘ Resistance, Active and Passive,’ opened by S. H. 
Swinny. Non-members may attend. 

On Thursday, Sept. 5 (Anniversary of the Death of Auguste Comte), there will 
be a social meeting with tea at 7.30 p.m., followed by an address at 9 p.m. by 
Mr. Paul Descours. All are welcome, 

THE GuILp oF YounG Positivists will continue to meet. Information may 
be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Miss Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. 

The PosiTivist REvIEW can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.: 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock 
196, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 143, Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. ; 


London: Bonner & Co., Printers, 1, 2 & 3, Rolls Passage, EC. 
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Order and Progress 


(The “ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


JOHN WESLEY AND GENERAL BOOTH 


THE decay of Christianity, marked not only by the indifference or 
hostility of large numbers in the Western nations once exclusively 
Christian, but still more decisively by its loss of influence in many 
departments of life, trade and industry, art and science, and its 
failure even to retain exclusive control of morals, in which human 
motives more and more prevail, has not been without its fluctua- 
tions, its moments of vigorous defence and of passing victory. 
There have been periods of hope, when the tide seemed to have 
turned, and the worst of the danger to have passed. On analysis, 
however, these movements of reaction are found to have depended 
on three measures, sometimes though rarely combined : surrender, 
selection, adaptation. The first is the method of the Modernists 
and the New Theologians. It consists in. giving up the most 
difficult dogmas to save the rest. It often has an apparent success. 
But it has no finality. Modern thought moves on. New sacrifices 
have to be made: dogma has to follow dogma; till in the end, the 
believer finds himself face to face with some cold and vague Un- 
knowable, the last residuum of that religion whose God once loved 
and suffered among men. The second and third, always closely 
allied, are the methods practised by the Jesuits and by John Wes- 
ley. The Church in the seventeenth century might put Galileo to 
silence, but the Jesuits did not confine themselves to denouncing 
modern science. They taught it, robbed it of its dangers, and 
even posed in China and elsewhere as its representatives. John 
Wesley seized on those theological doctrines that fell in with the 
individualist notions of his time, and tacitly ignoring much else, 
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made those doctrines the foundation of his appeal. The Jesuits 
adopted the weapons of the enemy. Wesley selected, not 
consciously perhaps, for he was a child of his age, those parts of 
the old religion which harmonised best with the needs and ten- 
dencies of the eighteenth century. 

Of that movement the latest, perhaps the last, phase has as its 
central figure the remarkable man who has just passed away. Some 
years ago (Positivist Review, March, 1897, p. 64) I attempted 
to give a short account of the Early Methodists, and to sum- 
marise the good and evil that resulted from their movement. It 
is too soon to do the same for the Salvation Army. But the career 
of its founder is not only of great personal interest, but is in itself 
a striking illustration of the general course of religious reactions. 
To-many it will seem almost impious to compare John Wesley, 
whose reputation is now almost an article of faith, with William 
Booth; yet there were remarkable points of resemblance in their 
careers. Both began their religious life as devoted supporters of 
Churches which in the end repelled them; and both had in the end 
to form separate organisations. To those who are acquainted with 
the abuse that four generations of Methodists—and many who are 
not Methodists—have heaped on the Anglican Church for its treat- 
ment of Wesley, there will almost seem a poetical justice in the 
reflections of Miss Hulda Friederichs, an ardent admirer of the 
General, on the treatment meted out by the Wesleyans, 

“to the youth who might, and would, have been their steadfast 
champion had they not, with their narrow conventionalism and petty 
jcalousies and tyrannies, caused the heart to grow cold that burnt 
with such fine enthusiasm for them and their cause.”’ 

Both were delicate in their youth, and yet after a life of labour 
and anxiety, lived to a great age—examples of the effect, even on 
the physical nature, of that harmony which springs from devotion 
to a cause which unites all the powers of body and mind. Both 
were great organisers. Both spent years in incessant travelling 
and preaching, and took the world for their parish. Both were 
careless how much they shocked the precise in pursuit of their 
object. Both outlived the scorn of the outside world, and died 
amid even greater honour from the public than perhaps they de- 
served. In Booth, indeed, the desire for action still more com- 
pletely submerged the capacity for thought. In one respect he had 
an immense advantage. It is painful to think of Wesley harassed 
amid his public labours by the suspicions of his. wife, Catherine 
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Booth by every testimony was in private a loving companion, in_ 
public, a Mother in Israel. 

So, too, there were many points of resemblance between the 
Methodist organisation and that of the Salvation Army. Both 
were originally intended to appeal to the neglected and the outcast, 
to those who had escaped from the discipline or fallen from the 
ranks of the recognised Churches. In both, great opportunities 
were open to every adherent. By classes and class-leaders, local 
and itinerant preachers, the Methodists gave all a chance of sharing 
in the great work. In the Salvation Army, every convert was to 
be a worker, an instrument of fresh conversions. In both, zeal was 
of more importance than education. Both appealed to the people 
and chose its workers from among the people, but neither was 
democratic. Wesley had no sympathy with the plan of elected 
ministers dependent on the congregation that had called them to 
the pulpit. General Booth went further. One of his colleagues, 
Commissioner Railton, thus expresses his chief’s view :— 

“ Beginning with just such a system as he had been accustomed 
to in the Methodist Church, the General soon found out how greatly 
progress could be hindered, stagnation embalmed, and mischief 


hatched by atty system of committeedom, especially in the hands of 
people of inferior powers.” 


This unity of direction was the main advantage of the military 
form which he adopted almost by accident in 1877 or 1878,* amid 
a wave of Imperialist feeling. Obedience is so natural and neces- 
sary in military affairs, that, as has been noted, if you only call 
boys soldiers, you can order them about as much as you like. So, 
too, with their elders, those who would have clamoured to elect 
a chairman of committee, were ready to obey a commissioner or 
captain without question. When the General Superintendent of 
the Christian Mission became General of the Salvation Army, he 
rendered much easier the exertion of that authority, which in the 
spiritual world the General of the Jesuits alone can rival. Of his 
officers, he said, ‘‘ a telegram from me may send them to any part 
of the world, and they must go.”’ 

As has been said already, every reaction or revival must pay its 
toll in one form or other to the new thought and life of the age; 
but this can be done in more than one way. For the compromises 
of the Modernist, General Booth had no inclination. He was 
assured of the truth of his evangelical doctrine, and he would take 


* Both dates are given in a useful little book, The Life of General Booth 
(Nelson), from which I have made several quotations. 
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nothing from it. He would not give up even the most discredited 
dogmas, in the vain hope of saving the rest. On the contrary, he 
was inclined to bring into greater prominence those threats of Hell 
Fire, those promises of personal salvation, which had already be- 
come something of a scandal and a stumbling-block to the more 
enlightened Christians. But he cared little for dogmas except as a 
foundation for appeals to sinners. He was much more a man of 
action than a man of words or even thoughts. Gradually, doctrine 
passed into oblivion, except for a few crude dogmas necessary to 
his appeal. It is very improbable that he altered one jot or tittle 
of the Methodist creed of his early days; but it is noted by Com- 
missioner Railton that his ‘‘ tendency was ever to lessen rather 
than increase the doctrinal statements ’’ imposed on new comers, 
This was one of his concessions to an age of vague beliefs— 
though a concession which his concentration on action rendered 
easy. But there was another of a much more startling character. 
The Evangelical movement was always intensely individualist. 
John Wesley had great sympathy with the poor, but that was 
a part of his outlook that had little effect on his followers. Where 
the Evangelicals took any interest in public questions, it was where 
individual liberty was shackled and individual salvation imperilled, 
as in the case of slavery. The Salvation Army has always osten- 
tatiously held aloof from politics, and even protests against the 
iniquitous war in South Africa were forbidden to its officers. Yet 
General Booth himself was the author of a great scheme for the 
material betterment of the outcast population, described by him 
with some exaggeration as the submerged tenth. It was a tre- 
mendous capitulation to the social spirit of the age. 


His scheme was a wide one. He proposed first cheap shelters 
and food shops to collect the destitute, next ‘‘ elevators,’’ i.e., town 
workshops to sift them, then farm colonies to train them for work 
on the land, and, finally, emigration to the Colonies, where, on 
Vast estates owned and ruled by the Army, the men would turn 
their previous training to account. To carry out these plans he 
had the advantage of his well-disciplined and devoted staff; and 
he obtained much money from the public, but not enough to start 
the emigration scheme. An addendum, in the shape of small 
holdings in this country, has come lately prominently before the 
public in consequence of the eviction of some of the holders, and 
has produced very varied judgments. As to the other parts, the 
homes for girls—wayward rather than wicked—have been a-com- 
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plete success. As was shown in the Survey of York, so‘here, too, 
we see that there is no economic diiliculty in the case of young 
women. Those who have had a few months’ training and kindly 
supervision in the Homes can always be provided for in domestic 
service. The institutions for men have not been so successful. 
Mr. Beveridge says :— 

“The definite facts are these: that amongst those who pass: 
through the institutions, the number of proved cures is insignificant ;. 
the number of apparent cures is smaller than that of the proved 
failures; the number of those as to whom nothing is known the 


moment after they leave, except that they have left, forms the 
majority everywhere.”’ 


Generally it may be said that all the efforts of the Salvation 


Army, it may be chiefly from economic causes, have failed to make 


any serious impression on the mass of poverty. They have been 


still further from carrying out the General’s ideal—that. the whole: 


man must be raised if any permanent impression is to be made. It 
is even possible that the evil has been intensified by the collection 
in masses of the weak and the unfortunate. Hopelessness, want 
of confidence, idleness spread quickly by the contagion of example. 
This was a fatal defect of his, as of so many other schemes for the 
regeneration of the submerged. 


There can be little doubt, however, that even if the social side 


of the Army’s work did little to eradicate poverty, it did much to 
establish the Army itself in the estimation of the public. Here 
were aims that all could understand. Here was something much 
more real to the age than Hell or Heaven. And the work could 
not fail to alter unconsciously the outlook of those engaged in it. 
General Booth’s vision of the blessed ready to renounce Heaven. 
and return to the world in order to save mankind, shows how far 
he had travelled from the view that a man’s first duty was to. 
save his own soul. In his social work, he parted from the evan- 
gelical tradition, and it is improbable that it can ever again be 
the basis of a great religious revival. The belief in Hell and the 
desire of individual salvation were more widespread in Wesley’s. 
time than in Booth’s; they were more real when Booth began his. 
mission than they are now. Some doctrines will remain. ‘‘ Con- 
version ”’ belongs to no Creed or religion. The call that comes to. 
chosen spirits in every age to devote themselves to that which 
they account highest, the enlightenment by which once and for 
all the scale of values in life is fixed, do not belong only to 
Methodism ; but it is the glory of Methodism to have seen that 


we 
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this is not an experience for a few exalted spirits only, but one 
in which all can share. But there are many signs that with the 
passing of General Booth the movement begun by John Wesley 
has reached its term. The Methodist Churches and the Salvation 
Army will, no doubt, continue to exist and perhaps to flourish. 
They will still number their adherents by millions. But they can 
no longer hope to save mankind by the lure of Heaven or the 
fear of Hell. The love and service of Humanity, not the hope of 
salvation for the individual soul, is destined to be the great 
religious force of the future. S. H. Swinny 


NAVIES AND ARMIES 


No one doubts that if we have to assist France against a 
German invasion there will be no limit to the exertions which we 
shall make by sea. The certainty of this has for several years been 
of incalculable advantage to France; for, however confident her 
adversary might feel of victory by land, he has hitherto been un- 
willing to expose his mercantile Navy to capture. This motive will 
probably continue to determine his policy as long as we maintain 
our present naval superiority, unless, indeed, the advantage of 
that superiority is impaired by our consent to further restrictions 
on the right of capture; restrictions which may be of value to us 
as neutrals, but are calculated to tie our hands when we are 
belligerents. 

The Naval Prize Bill for giving Parliamentary sanction to the 
Prize Court Convention and to the Declaration of London (March, 
1909) was carried in the House of Commons last year by the not 
large majority of 47, but was rejected in the House of Lords. If an 
equilibrium in the European States system be preferable to an 
hegemony, I am not sure that this is precisely the time for re- 
stricting the action of sea power relatively to that of land power. 
In this connection the following extract from a letter written to 
me by Karl Marx in September, 1870, may be of interest. Marx 
was absolutely free from any national prejudice, and as completely 
at the occidental point of view as any Positivist; in fact, much 
more so than some Positivists :— 


“In case of a war with Prussia or the other military Powers of 
the Continent you have one, but this one an infallible, means of 
attack—to destroy their maritime commerce. You can do so only 
by revindicating your ‘maritime rights’ which, by a Ministerial 
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intrigue, not by any sanction of Parliament, were in the Paris Treaty 
of 1856 surrendered to Russia. Russia considers this point of such 
decisive importance that she caused Prussia, at the very commence- 
tment of this war, even to exaggerate these clauses of the Paris under- 
standing. Prussia was, of course, but too willing. In the first 
instance [place], she had no navy. In the second instance [place], 
it is, of course, the common interest of the Continental military 
Powers to make England, the only true maritime Power of Europe, 
surrender the most telling means of maritime warfare on the plea 
of humanity! The privilege of ‘inhumanity ’—and you can make 
no war in a ‘humane’ way—being reserved for the land forces! 
Resides, this diplomatic ‘ philanthropy’ supposes that property— 
always on sea, not on land—is more sacred than human life! ‘This 
is the reason why the stultified English manufacturers and merchants 
allowed themselves to be duped by the Paris clauses on maritime war, 
of no possible use to them because not accepted by the United States ; 
and only in a war with them such a proviso could be of any value 
to the money-mongers of England. The contempt with which 
England is at present treated by Prussia and Russia (the latter 
amarching quietly on to India) is only due to their knowledge that in 
an offensive land-war she can be nothing, and that in a maritime 
war, where she could be everything, she has disarmed herself, or has 
been, rather, disarmed by the arbitrary act of Clarendon. ... De- 
clare to-morrow that these clauses of the Paris Treaty—not even 
drawn up in the form of treaty clauses—are waste paper, and I 
warrant you the tone of the Continental bullies will change at once.’’ 


I confess I very much doubt whether war regulations made by 
Conferences will be very long respected after war has once begun, 
not even were a Court planted at The Hague in permanent session 
during its continuance, to see that rules are observed, especially if 
all the great Powers are involved so that no important Neutral 
remains whom it is desirable to conciliate. If one belligerent 
breaks, or is accused of breaking, a regulation, another will hold 
itself free to do the same or something equivalent. Experience 
has shown that on nothing are such recriminations more likely to 
arise than on captures at sea. How much respect is likely to be 
paid to The Hague tribunal we shall be better able to judge 
when it has pronounced upon Panama tolls. 


Even if our Naval superiority should not suffice to prevent an 
attack upon our friends it would not be without continued value for 
them. I read lately an article by a French officer showing the 
fatal consequences that would follow from a German landing in 
Normandy or Brittany. While I am writing I see that the inhabi- 
tants of those coasts ‘‘ are asking what is to be done for their pro- 
tection ’’ if the French navy is concentrated in the Mediterranean. 
The gallant resistance after Sedan could not have been so long 
maintained if the Channel ports had not been open to importations 
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of food and war material. The efforts which France and Russia 
are making to strengthen their navies are now regarded in this 
country not with jealousy, but with warm approval. 


If the French are attacked in their own country it is understood. 
that an English army will be sent to their assistance. I hope their 
Government has been told honestly and plainly what we can and. 
what we cannot do in that way. To encourage them by promises: 
which we are unable to perform would be a crime. Many persons, 
both soldiers and civilians, who have closely studied Lord Hal- 
dane’s reorganisation of the Army, maintain that it leaves very 
much to be desired, not only in numbers, which is undeniable, but 
in training, equipment, and, generally, in readiness for war. My 
opinion is, of course, worth nothing. But I have read many of the 
discussions in Parliament and the Press, and I am not reassured. 
When Colonel Seely in the House of Commons holds up an enve- 
lope marked ‘‘ Secret ’’ and says that it contains a complete scheme 
of mobilisation, and that 150,000 troops could be sent abroad within. 
a few days fully equipped, I cannot help remembering Marshal Le 
Boeeuf’s vaunt, six weeks before Sedan, that the French army was- 
ready ‘‘ jusqu’ au dernier bouton de guétre.”’ 


M. Jules Delafosse, deputy for Calvados, a frantic revanchard 
and a virulent anti-Republican, scorns Colonel Seely’s 150,000 men. 
as a contemptible contribution to the cause of the Triple Entente.. 
He says we ought to send half a million. Perhaps that would not. 
be too many if we contemplated besieging Metz and Strasbourg. 
But we have no such intention. Our army and navy, being both 
recruited by voluntary enlistment, cost, taken together, nearly 
half as much again as those of France. If, therefore, besides. 
undertaking to deal with the formidable German Navy, we succeed: 
in sending 150,000 efficient troops to the Continent I think we shall 
be doing at least our fair share towards preserving the European 
equilibrium. Wellington never had half as many British soldiers. 
under his command. There is not the least probability that our 
people will consent to compulsory military service. No statesman. 
of any party would dare to propose it. The richer classes would. 
reject it even more vehemently, than the poorer. Englishmen owe 
much to the non-military character of their public life, and it is. 
worth preserving, both for their own welfare and as an example 
to the rest of Europe. 

Possibly the independence of some of the smaller Europeam. 
States—Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Switzerland, and 
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the Scandinavian kingdoms—may turn out to be of more imme- 
‘diate importance to the general equilibrium than the actual group- 
ing of the greater Powers. This is a subject deserving most 
serious consideration. Ey.S, BEESLY 


BERGSON ON EVOLUTION 


IJI—Intuition, Science, aND PHILOSOPHY. 

As we have seen, Bergson regards the evolution of instinct and 
intelligence as having taken place along two separate and inde- 
pendent lines, and he concludes that human consciousness is to a 
certain extent incomplete, another species of consciousness having 
been developed on the line of instinct. ‘‘Suppose these other forms 
of consciousness brought together and amalgamated with intel- 
lect, would not the result be a consciousness as wide as life?”’ 

Now there is absolutely no justification for the above view of 
the matter. Instinct is not a form of consciousness peculiar to 
the arthropods, for it is an essential feature of vertebrate life, nor 
is there any known psychical element which is absent from the 
vertebrate line of evolution. The difference is that while instinct 
is with the arthropods the predominant characteristic, intelligence 
being a subordinate and inconspicuous one, with the vertebrates 
the position is reversed, pure instinct being subordinated to intel- 
ligence. We may say that having regard to the genesis of instinct 
and intelligence, the former represents unconscious and the latter 
conscious adaptation. The absurdity of the Bergsonian argument 
is seen to be all the greater when we reflect that pure instinct as 
displayed by the hymenoptera is a highly fallible and automatic 
phenomenon. No sensible and unprejudiced person who compares 
the life of the hymenoptera with that of the vertebrates could 
doubt that the latter is in every way the fuller and richer life of 
the two. The idea that insect life possesses some valuable element 
of Organic Evolution in a highly developed form that is only 
present as a mere ‘‘fringe of vague intuition’’ in the vertebrate 
world is quite baseless, for it is precisely the high development of 
instinct proper that has converted the arthropod line into a blind 
alley of life, instead of the ever-lengthening avenue of progress 
which the vertebrate line, in its highest type, presents to our 
view. The vertebrate line contains all the characteristic features 
of instinct without the enormous disadvantages which attach to 
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‘inherited structural mechanisms’? in those cases where suclr 
mechanisms constitute practically the entire psychic life. It is in 
no way a question of the evolutionary process having evolved some 
psychical elements along one line and others on another line. It is: 
simply a case of higher and lower levels of consciousness. In the 
vertebrate line, the lower level of instinct is still present in a 
well-marked form, but it is subordinated to the higher level of 
intelligence. 


The last two chapters of the Creative Evolution deal with the 
subject of intuition and the nature of and relations between science 
and philosophy. We have seen what a poor opinion Bergson: 
has of the value of science in dealing with the phenomena of Life. 
It is here, according to this writer, that the true function of philo- 
sophy comes in. The proper sphere of science is supposed to be 
that of the physical world; it can only give us a mechanistic con- 
ception of nature, while the full explanation of biological and 
psychological facts must be the work of philosophy. The latter 
is held by Bergson to be equivalent to intuition, a developed form: 
of instinct. This intuition is regarded as almost absent from: 
human consciousness, which is pre-eminently intellectual. “CA 
complete and perfect humanity would be that in which these two 
forms of conscious activity should attain their full development. 

In the humanity of which we are a part, intuition is, in fact,. 
almost completely sacrificed to intellect.” If we ask what this- 
philosophical intuition can do, the answer is: “On our personality, 
on our liberty, on the place we occupy in the whole of Nature, on 
our origin, and perhaps also on our destiny, it throws a light 
feeble and vacillating, but which none the less pierces the darkness 
of the night in which the intellect leaves us.” Well assured are 
we that where the steady torch-light of science fails to illumine- 
the gloom, this will-o’-the-wisp of Bergson’s will avail us naught. 
The special function of philosophy is described as follows :— 
“These fleeting intuitions, which light up their object only at dis-- 
tant intervals, philosophy ought to seize, first to sustain them, 
then to expand them and so unite them together.” And the final 
result will be to introduce us into the spiritual life and show us 
the relation of the life of the spirit to that of the body. To do 
Bergson justice in this matter it is necessary to say that he regards. 
the intuition we at present possess as merely a beginning. He 
has defined a method which will have to be worked out and 
systematised by the collective efforts of many thinkers and ob- 
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servers. We doubt whether he will get many followers to join 
him in such a visionary enterprise. 


Such is the Bergsonian doctrine of philosophic intuition, and we 
have next to estimate its value. It will be noticed that intuition, 
a developed form of instinct, is regarded as something almost 
foreign to human life. The truth is that the fallacies in which 
Bergson has involved himself on the subject of instinct prevent 
him from seeing that intuition, instead of being, as he supposes, 
almost completely sacrificed to intellect, is, on the contrary, one 
of the most important and well-developed elements of human con- 
sciousness. or what is intuition? It has been well defined as 
“immediate or direct apprehension, perception, judgment, cogni- 
tion, and the results of such processes.” It is thus contrasted 
with the reasoning function proper, the discursive faculty, because 
it gives us an immediate perception of the relations between 
objects, instead of the analytical, symbolic, and abstract. repre- 
sentation due to conceptual processes. That is to say, in intui- 
tion we have a clear vision of the relations subsisting between 
phenomena, without perceiving at the moment the precise reasons 
for such a relation. And in many cases it is no doubt the result 
of subconscious mental processes. We may say that it is the 
consequence of an organised experience of the past; it may there- 
fore be largely identified with perceptual intelligence, and is as 
such a characteristic feature of animal intelligence. Not only is 
intuition a constant accompaniment of daily life, it is also an 
indispensable element in all scientific investigations. It is of con- 
stant use in mathematical research, and is as much an integral 
part of scientific method as induction and deduction. And we all 
know what a vital part it has played in the form of scientific 
imagination in the great scientific discoveries of the past. 

Bergson, however, attributes a superior validity to intuition 
as a kind of infallible process. This is quite erroneous, for in- 
tuitions need as constant verification as do inductions and deduc- 
tions, the scientific imagination being not only a creative but also 
a disciplined imagination. As Tyndall once expressed it, “The 
vocation of the experimentalist may be defined as the continued 
exercise of spiritual insight and its incessant correction and realisa- 
tion.’? The reason why intuitions are felt to possess a special 
kind of validity is that they are really organised experiences of 
the past, and therefore have a mass of experiential evidence behind 
them. But such validity is only. of.a relative and not. an absolute 
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order. In the words of E. Mach: “The instinctive is- just as 
fallible as the distinctly conscious. Its only value is in provinces 
‘with which we are very familiar.” Consequently, the Bergsonian 
doctrine that intuiticn can throw light upon many problems before 
which the intellect is helpless is without foundation, since intuition 
needs the process of Verification, and that process is essentially 
one belonging to the sphere of intellect. And there is another 
reason for denying the absolute validity of intuition. We may to a 
large extent regard it as a species of automatic intelligence, since 
it is the organised product of numerous past experiences, each 
of these experiences having originally required the exercise of 
either perceptual or conceptual intelligence. Whatever validity 
therefore attaches to intuition must also belong to the intelligence 
from which it originally sprang, and the sharp contrast which 
Bergson has drawn between intuition and intellect has no justifica- 
tion, for Thought is only a symbolical form of Feeling. 

In an earlier essay, the Introduction a la Métaphysique 
(1903), Bergson put forward a view of intuition which differs con- 
‘siderably from that which is, on the whole, expressed in the 
‘Creative Evolution. It is a view which comes much nearer to 
that for whica we have been contending, as regards the question 
-of the presence of the intuitional element in human consciousness 
in a well-developed form. We are told in this essay that “a more 
‘profound history of human thought would show that we owe: to 
intuition all that is greatest in the exact sciences as well as all 
‘that deserves to live in metaphysic. ‘The greatest of the methods 
of inquiry at the disposal of the human spirit, infinitesimal 
analysis, came from this reversal of thought.” Which view we 
-are to take as the real standpoint of Bergson appears to be doubt- 
‘ful, but we are inclined to think his real meaning is to be found in 
the quotation just given. That the two views are inconsistent with 
each other is clear, and it would seem that in writing the later 
work either Bergson forgot the view he had previously expressed, 
or he deliberately ignored it as being inconsistent, as it certainly 
is, with his theory of the evolution of instinct and intelligence. 
What makes the matter more curious is the fact that there are 
some passages in the Creative Evolution which are consistent 
with the earlier work. On the whole we must regard it as a 
striking instance of the habitual inconsistency of thought and self- 
‘contradiction which forms one of the most. prominent  charac- 
teristics of this remarkable writer. 
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In the last chapter of this work we have an interesting com- 
‘parison between modern and ancient science. Bergson recognises 
‘that modern science is especially quantitative in its methods, but 
‘considers that the fundamental difference is that ancient science 
‘was Static in character, while modern science must be defined 
pre-eminently by its aspiration to take time as an independent 
‘variable. This is, of course, correct as regards the physical 
‘sciences, for dynamics was founded by Galileo and his followers. 
But this difference is looked upon by Bergson as a difference of 
‘degree rather than kind, as mainly a question of increased pre- 
‘cision. The important point to Bergson is that they both make 
use of what he calls the “cinematographical method.” That is’ to 
‘say, the concepts of science are “only snapshots of .the changing 
reality. They are moments gathered along the course of time, 
and just because we have cut the thread that binds them to time 
they no longer endure.” Bergson: is thinking here of physical 
science, for he points out that the physicist is only concerned with 
the number otf units of duration, whereas we actually “feel and 
live the intervals themselves.”” Hence he considers that “parallel 
to this physics, a second kind of knowledge ought to have grown 
up, which could have retained what physics allowed to escape.” 
It would have set the ‘‘ cinematographical method ’’ aside, and if 
it succeeded would enable us to hold reality in a firm and final 
embrace. 


66 


This philosophic standpoint is to be reached by seeking “in 
the depths of our experience, the point where we feel ourselves 
most intimately within our own life. It is into pure duration that 
we then plunge back, a duration in which the past, always moving 
on, is swelling unceasingly with a present that is absolutely new.” 
By so doing we place ourselves within the evolutionary movement 
gn order to follow it to its present results and so arrive at true 
evolutionism and therefore the true continuation of science. 


Here, again, we encounter the root-fallacy which runs through 
all Bergson’s works. He is continually treating science as if it 
was confined to the methods and concepts used in the physical 
sciences. But all his strictures fall to the ground when we recog- 
nise the fact that in the organic sciences the concepts used are not 
of a purely physical and mechanical order. The leading concept 
in all these sciences, from Biology to Ethics, is the genetic or 
evolutionary idea. We do not in these sciences deal with mere 
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physical units of time represented spatially, but with duration itself. 
The biologist does regard an organism as the living product of 
the past, as a prolongation of the latter into the present. That 
the phenomena of Life and Mind can only be adequately treated 
from this historical standpoint is fully recognised by Bergson ; 
indeed, few writers have shown a clearer apprehension of this 
truth. Where we differ from him is in his contention that a real 
knowledge of life processes is only obtainable by his method of 
philosophical intuition, it being beyond the reach of science. The 
error involved here is due to non-recognition of the fact that all 
the abstract sciences have their own characteristic methods, there 
being several other aspects of Nature besides the mechanical and 
physical one. It is only a question of finding the proper concepts 
fitted to express the different classes of phenomena. It is true 
that science, in dealing with the phenomena of Life, has to use 
symbolical language ; but the verbal symbols it uses are none the 
less truly representative of the real, for we can always “re-immerse 
the abstraction in the concretes out of which it emerged.” 

We know that the earlier sciences of mathematics and astro- 
nomy are mainly deductive and analytical in their character, but 
as we ascend the scale science becomes relatively more induc- 
tive, less deductive, and more synthetic. All that is, however, 
ignored by Bergson, for he talks about the feebleness of our powers 
of deduction in the psychological and moral sciences as being some- 
thing very strange and even paradoxical when compared with the 
all-powerful reach of deduction in geometry, astronomy, and 
physics. Nothing is really more natural or less paradoxical, since 
the organic sciences are the most complex ones, and although the 
strictly deductive method is in their case of only limited applica- 
tion, they make free use of inductive and empirical methods and 
use these to the greatest advantage. Because mathematics and 
physics are not capable of dealing adequately with the phenomena 
of Life, except as valuable auxiliary methods, does it follow that 
science has no resources left in face of these phenomena? Of 
course not. The sciences of Biology, Psychology, Sociology, and 
Ethics have their own methods, and very successful methods they 
are, of dealing with their respective problems. It would be absurd 
to say that the followers of these organic sciences are less intellec- 
tual than mathematicians, astronomers, and physicists, yet that is 
the logical conclusion from Bergson’s premises. 

Another criticism, that goes. still deeper than. the foregoing one, 
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must be passed upon Bergson’s contention that intuition is better 
adapted than science to deal with vital phenomena. What he calls 
placing ourselves in pure duration and so forth is only applicable 
to our own individual lives, and there does not appear to be any 
particular need to place ourselves there, for we are already there, 
since we all live true duration. But here comes in the important 
and well-known distinction between the psychical and psychological. 
What the individual feels as taking place in himself is a physical 
process. A similar process, conceived by the same individual as 
occurring in the consciousness of a second person, and therefore 
regarded objectively, is to the observer a psychological process. 
A mental process directly experienced by ourselves can not only be 
described by us in symbolic terms or concepts, it is also actually 
felt or lived. On the other hand, a psychological process only 
admits of symbolical description. And neither intuition nor any- 
thing else can ever transcend this radical difference between these 
two processes of objective and subjective consciousness. We are 
therefore, as regards intuition, absolutely confined to our own 
personal duration, and all other duration, whether of past epochs. 
or that of other individuals, can only be symbolised and never 
actually lived by us. Consequently, the only possible way of deal- 
ing with duration other than our own is by means of the conceptual 
and symbolical methods of science. Bergson’s contention that the 
evolutionary processes of Life can only be really grasped by his 
method of supra-intellectual intuition is thus seen to be destitute 
of all foundation. 


It will have been noticed that the Bergsonian view of philosophy 
is a very curious one. It is not that of a system of thought, but 
rather an attitude or frame of mind—the intuitional. It is held 
that the central feature of philosophy should be a kind of intuition 
akin to that of the artist, and differing fundamentally from scientific 
thought. Such a view is, of course, tadically opposed to the 
Positivist conception of philosophy as the synthesis of the abstract 
sciences, and as Bergson has recently made use of an argument in 
this connection which is often found in current philosophical litera- 
ture, it may be worth while to expose the underlying fallacy. It 
is argued that so long as philosophy persists in following the 
scientific method it is doomed to disappear, because since it is not 
wanted in the field of any individual science, it must work ‘in 
those regions where science has not yet penetrated—that is, in the 
field of the unknown. But when science begins to invade this field 
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also, the vocation of philosophy disappears, so that it would at 
best only form a kind of provisional substitute for science, to 
gradually vanish before its advances. Bergson here ignores the 
fact that every science has its own special philosophy or body of 
general principles and characteristic methods which constitute the 
framework of the science and bind its various parts together. In 
a similar way a general science of the sciences is needed, in which 
each science finds its own allotted place, such general science 
comprising a co-ordination of the various separate philosophies of 
the distinct sciences. No one science stands by itself; it is an 
integral part of a larger whole, and it has definite relations to that 
whole which it is the business of philosophy to set forth. Then, 
again, the scientific principles which are common to all the sciences 
form an essential part of this general science or philosophy, and 
the latter, of course, includes a general theory of knowledge, an 
epistemology. The functions of philosophy are therefore perfectly 
definite, and can never be replaced by any advance in the special 
sciences. As science advances new theories take the place of old 
ones, but that in no way affects the relations between science and 
philosophy. It simply means that from time to time the latter 
undergoes modifications in detail, while its broad features and 
essential functions remain substantially the same. 


The Creative Evolution concludes with a criticism of the 
work of Herbert Spencer in Organic Evolution. Exigencies of 
space prevent us from dealing with the subject in the present 
article, and it must suffice to say that, in our opinion, the Berg- 
sonian Criticism is invalid, and is really based upon a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of Spencer’s work in Biology and Psychology. 


The chief lesson to be derived from a study of Bergson’s 
illusory attempt to explain Organic Evolution is that the problems 
of Life and Mind can only be adequately dealt with by strictly 
biological and psychological concepts, and not by metaphysical 
and a@ priori ideas which are not only unsupported by any genuine 
scientific evidence, but are contravened at every point by all the 
known facts. And when we consider the critical attitude which 
Bergson has chosen to adopt towards the methods of science, and 
the fact that all his own writings are permeated by fallacies of the 
grossest kind, we think that writers of this stamp may fairly be 
reminded of the excellent old proverb—‘‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’’ 


H. Gorpon Jones 
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IRISH NOTES 


ULsTer REVISITED. 
As we steamed up the Lagan, past the great shipyards of Belfast, 
the bandsman, returning from a band contest in which the gross. 
partiality of the English judges had placed his band ninth, pointed. 
out the very spot where the furnace door had been opened ready 
for the reception of a Catholic workman, and the laudable design. 
had been only just frustrated. He spoke of it with bated breath 
as something very delightful, but not quite consistent with strict 
morality, and therefore to be avoided by young men like himself 
who wanted to behave as decently as the frailty of human nature 
would permit. Others I found more apologetic. They put down 
the whole trouble in the shipyards to an attack on a Presbyterian 
school excursion by Catholics. But when I asked how that could 
explain the inclusion of Protestant Home Rulers and even of 
Socialist workmen from England, they had reluctantly to admit. 
that no supporters of Home Rule would be admitted to the yards.. 
I did my best while in Ulster to find out the real hopes of the 
rank-and-file. It was a task not without its disappointments, as: 
when three likely youths turned out to be Gaelic enthusiasts, and. 
the time we ought to have spent in cursing the Pope was occupied 
with a discussion on the “Tahn Bo Cooley” and other ancient 
Irish literature. And the quest had its dangers. Having accom- 
panied on the opposite pavement a “route march,” it was dis- 
concerting when we fell out for a rest, to be asked—surrounded 
by the Orange braves—what I thought of Home Rule. 
Betrast Riots. 

Some people are struck by the difference between Belfast and 
other parts of Ireland. No doubt the city shares with Glasgow 
and Newcastle, and for that matter with Genoa and New York,, 
the bustle of a great commercial and industrial centre. To me, 
on the contrary, Belfast always appears intensely Irish—the last 
refuge, in an age of co-operation and prosperous farming, of the: 
Irish fighting spirit. In that city, where loyalists show their 
loyalty by organising rebellion, and the defenders of civil and 
religious liberty will let no Catholic work beside them, whole 
herds of Irish Bulls wander at large. Where else would a young 
Orangeman perambulate the Catholic quarter with all the signs: 
of his political faith about him, on the ground that it was his: 
nearest way home, and then, when he received a warm reception, 
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refuse, like the good Irish lad he was, to prosecute or give evidence 
till the police forced him into the witness-box? When two 
factions, intensely Irish, are constantly meeting, and when the 
leaders on one side openly advise a recourse to violent measures, 
there is certain to be rioting, though that may not be the form of 
violence the leaders wished. Nor is it the rioting in the open 
that leaves bitter feelings. It is the cruel attacks on individual 
workmen in the shipyards, places which should be neutral ground, 
the reign of terror that exists there, the refusal to allow Catholic 
workers, or indeed any workers who do not go all lengths with 
the majority, to earn their living, that will leave bitter memories. 
The mock-heroic covenant that is to be sworn on September 28 
has this as its only serious side. The only blood that is likely 
to be shed by the Covenanters is that of the victims of their mean 
tyranny. 
BELFAST REASONING. 


Some publicists have explained the hostility to Home Rule by 
a fixed resolution on the part of the Northern Protestants to main- 
tain the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. This hardly goes to 
the root of the matter. The Catholic hierarchy have much more 
influence on Irish government, whichever party be in power, than 
have the Orangemen of Belfast. In that sense the Protestant 
ascendancy no longer exists. Nor is it fair to accuse the people 
of Belfast of a desire to retain the “loaves and fishes,” the emolu- 
ments of Government employ. That much more concerns the 
Protestant gentry of Dublin and Southern Ireland, with their con- 
tempt for trade and their traditions of public service, than the 
citizens of a great industrial centre. The real reasons, so far as 
Belfast condescends to reason, are hatred of the Catholic Church 
and. wounded pride that the other fellows should win in the long 
contest on Home Rule. As to the Bill, hardly any have read it. 
Its purpose condemns it. Of Irish History they know little. The 
part their fathers plaved in ’98 they ignore. They recall, to the 
disparagement of their fellow-countrymen, a few incidents of the 
Land War—though I don’t think the most recalcitrant tenants 
ever tried to roast their landlord; but they have forgotten the 
Hearts of Steel, and the long Land War in Ulster, which took 
place a century earlier than in the rest of Ireland, because the 
existence of other industries besides agriculture gave the farmer 
a more independent position. They are extraordinarily ignorant 
of the feelings of English Protestants—who, I believe, rarely 
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curse the Pope, and never drink the Glorious, Pious, and Immortal 
Memory of King William. They themselves, in all that relates to 
religion, live in the seventeenth century. Catholics, the more 
reasonable admit, may be decent fellows enough as individuals. 
But it is the system which they fear, the organisation, horribly 
clever, wonderfully successful, and yet utterly bad. Of the decline 
of the power of the Church in Catholic countries, of the good-will 
shown by the Catholic majority to the Protestant minority in the 
South, of the effect of civic liberty, of political responsibility, and, 
above all, of devotion to a common country in weakening sectarian 
aims, they take no account. They maintain the Protestant tradi- 
tion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. How long can 
such a survival exist in the modern world? 


THe GAME OF BLUFF. 

The plans to avert Home Rule have lately undergone consider- 
able change. Active resistance to the forces of the Crown, with 
a triumphant march through Ireland to Cork, is giving place to 
a passive refusal to pay taxes. levied by the Irish Parliament, or 
to recognise its authority. The postal strike has been abandofted, 
Belfast merchants, even under Home Rule, will condescend to 
receive and, worse, still, to stamp and post letters: It is not 
easy to see how they can refuse to pay Irish taxes, since all taxes 
indiscriminately will: be collected by the Imperial authorities and 
paid into the Imperial Exchequer. Possibly the resisters will 
insist on ignoring any diminution of taxation which the wicked 
Irish Parliament may decree. They may, of course, refuse to 
recognise the Civil Courts, and allow judgment to be entered 
against them in any suits brought by their Catholic neighbours, 
and they may decline. the assistance of the police when they are 
robbed; but they will not find it so easy to ignore the criminal 
courts if they attempt in the name of a Provisional Government 
to levy taxes or enlist forces. As regards the effect of their 
threats, they are deceived by their leaders. Many, perhaps the 
majority, honestly believe that in presence of the majestic spectacle 
of the swearing of the Covenant, the Ministry will hasten to with- 
draw the Bill. But they are not deceived as to the true character 
of these threats. In a shelter in a park, situated in a Protestant 
suburb—and the rain which falls alike on the just and the unjust 
does not spare Belfast—some boys, to my great edification, 
promptly nicknamed a boastful comrade “Sir Edward.” Ask any- 
‘one—and I asked many—how, if the Catholics were such terrors, 
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they could think of abandoning the scattered Protestants of 
Southern Ireland to their mercy, and you will soon get an admis- 
sion that it is only a move in the game, a last resort to defeat the 
Bill, a threat which is expected to do its work as a threat and 
never become a reality. As to the North standing aloof under 
an Irish Parliament, the Protestants of Ulster are the last people 
in the world to play at Sinn Fein, and to sit silent when the 
Parliament in Dublin begins to legislate. 
Tue PROTESTANTS IN THE SOUTH. 

The one danger of the situation would be that the Catholics of 
the: South—vehemently excited as they are at the sufferings of 
their co-religionists—might attempt reprisals; but happily that is 
a danger which their own good sense and the good relations exist- 
ing in those parts between the two religions render practically 
impossible. The Unionists of Meath, to the number of about a 
hundred from the whole county, met recently in a public building, 
the Court House, without the slightest molestation or even a harsh: 
word. But Unionism, outside of North-East Ulster, is a rapidly 
decaying force. The Orangemen, indeed, are in a difficult posi- 
tion. They have at once to persuade the Southern Protestants 
that the proposal to abandon them is mere bluff, and to make the 
English and Scotch believe that their secession is a serious danger. 
The more they succeed in the latter, the weaker will Unionism: 
become in Ireland, outside the four seceding counties. 

S. H. Swinny 


BiGrOen 


PASSE, PRESENT ET -AVENIR SOCIAL: CONCEPTIONS ET 


PREVISIONS D'AUGUSTE COMTE., By AprteN Roux. (Paris: 
G. Crés. 6 francs.) 


Tuts is an excellent summary of the works of Comte, omitting 
only the ‘“‘Geometry’’? and the ‘‘Astronomy,’’ although extracts. 
are given from the Discourse on the Positivist Spirit. The author 
gives. as far as possible the words of Comte, and he makes a 
very good abstract of the ‘‘Early Essays.’’ He is also very 
modest, for in praising Comte in his preface he tells the reader 
that he is only offering him a sample of the wealth contained in: 
the volumes, and that he hopes that every reader of his book 
may be induced to read Comte for himself. The curious thing 
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is that it appears from some of the remarks of M. Roux that he 
is not himself a Positivist, but rather a vague kind of Deist. 
Considering the opinion of Comte of such persons it appears 
strange that the writer of this book should have been attracted to 
Positivism. We are told now that the Positivist Philosophy and 
Polity have great attractions for Catholics, but one would not 
have thought that a Deist would have found much to admire in 
him. 

Certainly the way of the reader in French who wishes to study 
Positivism is made easy for him. He can obtain excellent intro- 
ductions, and also, now that the copyright has expired, cheap 
reprints of Comte’s works. PauL DrEscours 


LEVEN a Cal WWE ice: 


Comte, as is well known, looked forward to a gradual disgre- 
gation of the great States of Europe into smaller ones of about the 
size of Belgium. The prospect in his time seemed to be very 
remote. But already Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are demanding 
Home’ Rule, and are likely to obtain it. Probably many 
Positivists have considered plans for its application to England. 
The first practical Statesman to make such a proposal is Mr. 
Churchill, who suggests that London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
the Midlands would benefit by self-government. 

E. §S. BEESLY 


The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in Essex Hall 
on October. 6th, at 7 p.m. Particulars will be found among the 
“Notices.”? There will be a Social Meeting on Thursday, October 
17th, at 8 p.m., in the rooms of the Society, 11, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C., and in the same place on October 25th (8 p.m.), 
Mr. S. H. Swinny will open a discussion on ‘‘Resistance, Active 
and Passive.’’ All are cordially invited to these meetings. 

* * * 

An alliance has recently been formed between the Churches 
and the Music Halls, between the Rev. F. B. Meyer and Mr. Joe 
Elvin, for the suppression of Sunday cinematograph shows. The 
Churches wish that their own shows should have a monopoly, or 
failing that happy state, that they should have no competitors but 
the public-house. The actors very properly do not wish to work 
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seven days a week, and are anxious to keep the music-halls and 
theatres closed on Sundays, but insist that the picture palaces 
must be closed too. They ask why any distinction should be 
drawn between the two forms of amusement. The distinction 
seems clear enough. It is common ground with all parties that 
every one, whether operator, attendant, singer, actor, or acrobat, 
should have at least one day’s rest in seven. The opening of the 
theatres would imperil this, for audiences would not be satisfied to 
have the famous actors whom they had gone to see represented 
once a week by unknown understudies. Immense pressure would 
be brought to bear on the more famous actors to appear at every 
performance. With the cinematograph this difficulty does not 
occur. No one cares whether the operator behind the scenes, or 
the money-taker at the door, is the same every night. The weekly 
day of rest is not affected. Nor is it true, as some have urged, 
that there is a certain fixed amount of money which the public are 
ready to spend on amusements, and for which the picture palaces 
arethe only competitors with the theatres and music-halls. In the 
first place the line between necessaries and luxuries, between 
amusements, clothes, food and drink, is not drawn so exactly. 
Secondly, there are other competitors. What does it matter to 
the theatres whether the money is spent at the cinema or the 
club concert, in pictures, in beer, or in tramway rides? It might 
even be surmised that those who knew they could see the pictures 
on Sunday would be more and not less likely to choose the variety 
entertainment instead on Saturday or Monday. A better example 
of a dog-in-the-manger policy it would be hard to find. 

* * * 

The Churches are actuated by other motives. It is no doubt 
very irritating that people will not all keep the Sabbath in the way 
the Churches think proper; and it is not flattering to find that 
people would-rather pay sixpence to see a cinematograph show 
than hear a Baptist sermon or a Positivist address for nothing ; 
but so it is; and how on any ground of religious equality or even 
toleration can the arm of the law be invoked to alter it? Church- 
men in former ages tried to fill the Churches by fining Non- 
conformists who did not attend. Nonconformists now try to 
attain the same end by leaving people no other place to which they 
can go. Nobody is forced to go to picture palaces on Sunday. How 
is the Church-goer injured because those who wish to see the 
pictures are allowed to do so? Provided all those employed have 
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at least one day’s rest in seven, how can professed defenders of 
religious liberty justify the compulsory closing of the cinemato- 
_ graph shows on Sunday—shows which are admittedly good 
enough for other days of the week ? 

* * ° * 

A Russian Minister is in this country, and it is generally: be- 
lieved that Persia is doomed. It is a public crime that may 
well rank with the partition of Poland. In that England had no 
part. In the destruction of Persian liberty she is, it appears, 
to help, and perhaps to share the spoil. To such degradation 
England has been dragged. Meantime, those who wish to know 
of the good deeds of our ally may read in the Manchester 
Guardian for September 3rd, reprinted in Egypt for September, 
Mr. G. D. Turner’s account of events at Tabriz, the execution 
of the Sikat-ul-Islam, the chief Moslem ecclesiastic in the town, 
a man noted for his broad and tolerant mind, and a few days later 
that of the chief of the Armenian community. ' 

S. H. Swinny 
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THE BALKAN GRESIS 


I.—MacEDONIA AND THE TURK. 
THE revolution effected by the Young Turks will always remain, 
whatever their subsequent errors or misfortunes, one of the most 
illustrious examples of politic self-restraint and daring heroism in 
the annals of an oppressed people. The long and apparently hope- 
less corruption of the Ottoman Government, the extent of its un- 
scrupulous power, the meagre resources of the rebels, the debas- 
ing and unnerving effects of a network of espionage, make this 
‘bloodless revolt one of the most amazing, as it was 
one of the most unexpected, events in modern his- 
tory. The world that had been at first incredulous, and was then 
forced for very shame to applaud—even though the establishment 
of the Constitution falsified many prophecies and threatened to 
check many ambitions—passed by a natural reaction, to the ex- 
pectation of impossibilities. The inveterate habits of generations 
were to be changed in a few brief months, and peace and order 
were to arise, as if at the wave of a magician’s wand. And as it 
happened, even months were hardly allowed. ~The attempt of the 
old Sultan to destroy the Constitution—an attempt only defeated 
by armed force—immensely increased the power of the military 
as compared with the civil chiefs. But there was worse to follow. 
For any weak nation, surrounded by stronger Powers, the hour of 
reform is the hour of danger. In defiance of all public morality 
Austria seized the occasion to turn her occupation of Bosnia into 
permanent possession, while Italy, by a still more flagrant outrage, 
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invaded the Turkish province of Tripoli. It has always been re- 
cognised that in every country war abroad is the worst enemy of 
reform at home. Considerations of policy are forgotten in such 
circumstances. What wonder, then, if the zeal for good govern- 
ment slackened at Constantinople, and the Turks, who found 
Europe so deaf to any considerations of justice and honour, thought 
only of rallying their forces, so that they might, as their last re- 
source, trust to themselves and their native bravery. 


One problem that confronted the Young Turks was, however, 
so difficult that even under the most favourable circumstances it 
might have been found impossible of solution. Macedonia is some- 
times spoken of as if it were a subject nation, another Ireland or 
Poland, or Finland, with a national life and tradition of its own. 
For the troubles of such a nation Home Rule is the natural remedy, 
though we know how difficult it is to make a dominant Power, 
however high in the scale of civilisation, accept this solution. But 
the case of Macedonia is quite different. It was never a nation. 
It has no national spirit. It is inhabited by various races—Turks, 
Bulgars, Greeks, Serbs, Vlachs, the Christians amongst whom 
have often shown themselves bitterly opposed to each other, even 
though they may sometimes unite against the Moslems. And to 
make the grant of national autonomy still more difficult they are 
so intermixed that it would be almost impossible to find any stretch 
of territory occupied solely by one race. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that other schemes have been proposed, such 
as the appointment of a Governor-General responsible to the 
Powers. This could only promote good government 1f an abso- 
lutely impartial Governor could be chosen; and how little this is 
desired by some of its advocates will be recognised when it is 
found that they demand, as the essential qualification of the new 
ruler, that he should belong to their own religion. Turkey would 
be unlikely to agree to such an arrangement except as the conse- 
quence of an overwhelming defeat or overpowering external pres- 
sure. As to the proposal to make Russia and Austria the manda- 
tories of Europe it is sufficient answer to consider the record of . 
those two Powers, and especially of the former. It is almost 
ludicrous, in view of Finland and Poland, Georgia and Persia, to 
think of Russia as the chosen vindicator of the liberty of oppressed 
peoples—even though the Russians have the great merit of pro- 
fessing Christianity, and are therefore in the eyes of some English 
Liberals, by that very fact, immeasurably superior to Turks and 
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Persians. With what face can the Concert of Europe, which has 


been silent in regard to Tripoli and to Persia, pose as the protector 
of the Macedonians ? 


There is a very prevalent belief in this country that the Turks, 
and especially:the Young Turks, are antagonistic to all reform in 
Macedonia and wish to impose a system of unification on the whole 
Empire. Now, it is certainly true that threats and interference 
from without in favour of a subject race do not usually have the 
effect of making the dominant Power more amenable to reason. If 
France, Germany, and Russia were lecturing England on her sins 
and armed expeditions of American-Irish were landing on the 
Irish coast, public opinion here would not be very favourable to 
Home Rule for Ireland. Rightly or wrongly, the Turks attribute 
most of the disturbance in Macedonia to the Bulgarian bands, and 
maintain that even if massacres have occurred, as recently at 
Kochana, it is these reckless bands that have given the first provo- 
cation. Rightly or wrongly—and probably very wrongly—they 
have followed the usual way of all peoples in like circumstances 
and have attempted to meet external pressure—in the case of 
Tripoli the words might be wanton attack—by internal concentra- 
tion and the postponement of all reform. Nevertheless, it is not 
true that Turkish publicists ignore the Macedonian question and 
have no solution to offer save that of a forcible unification, In the 
Jeune Turc of September 21st, written while the preservation of 
peace was expected, there is an interesting article, which, though 
naturally viewing the question from a Turkish standpoint, is at 
least a refutation of such charges.. The writer starts from two 
principles, applicable to the whole Empire—first, administrative 
decentralisation, to secure the material well-being of the population 
of all races ; and secondly, autonomy in all matters of national cul- 
ture, so as to guarantee the continued existence of all national 
traditions. To advance the first of these, which, as it would neces- 
sarily be based on local divisions, could not recognise racial dis- 
tinctions in provinces like Macedonia, where the various races are 
so intricately intermixed, he proposes a great increase in the 
powers of the councils of the vilayets, especially by giving them an 
initiative ; while the mudirs, or head-men of the villages, should 
be elected by the villagers. As to the second, the State should con- 
sider each nationality as a juridic person, giving it the right to 
administer its own educational and charitable institutions. In its 
own schools its own mother tongue would be the vehicle of instruc- 
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tion, and, provided Turkish was taught, all schools would be aided 
equally by the State. Thus the national life—the language, the 
religion, the traditions of each people—would be safe. In face of 
the stranger, all would be Ottomans; but within, the Ottomans 
would be made up of Arabs, Turks, Greeks, Bulgars, Albanians, 
etc. Both in local councils and in Parliament each race would 
be represented in proportion to its numbers, on a system like that 
existing in Austria; and it would at the same time retain its own 
national traditions—perhaps all that is possible for races which 
have no distinct territory. 


Whether this plan is practicable, whether it is sufficient, whether 
it requires for completeness a separate, or, at least, a subordinate 
Parliament for Macedonia, I do not stop to inquire. The question 
for the moment has passed from the domain of reason to the 
dread arbitrament of war. I only ask that we should put preju- 
dice aside and treat every race, even the Turk, with full and even 
justice. Some publicists here can scarcely hide their pleasure 
that owing to the action of the friends of liberty in the Balkans 
Italy’s piratical raid has gained its end, and her insolent claim 
to Tripoli has been recognised. Mr. Harold Spender,* who is 
worthy of better things, not only compares Macedonia to Ireland 
—Ireland with the nationality left out—but speaks of the Arab 
rule in North Africa as having succeeded that of Rome, under 
which the country had so greatly flourished, and having brought 
it to desolation. But here is Gibbon’s account of its state a 
century and a quarter before the Saracens arrived :— 


‘That country was rapidly sinking into the state of barbarism, from 
whence it had been raised by the Phcenicean colonies and Roman laws: 
and every step of intestine discord was marked by some deplorable 
victory of savage man over civilised society.” 


It is hard that the devastations of the Vandals and the misgovern- 
ment of the Greek Empire should be visited on the Moslems. 
Worse still, though for centuries the Moslems set an example of 
religious toleration to the Christian world, some do not scruple 
to assert that religious persecution is a logical and necessary con- 
sequence of the Mahommedan creed. These are the things that 
render an impartial consideration of the situation in the Near East 
almost impossible. S. H. Swinny. 


*“ Daily News and Leader,” October 17. 
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IJ.—Turkey anp European Hypocrisy. 
In the unhappy war which has broken out in the Balkans so 
many and such complex factors enter into the case that only the 
ignorant and superficial commentator will be ready with a decided 
and off-hand judgment on the rights and wrongs of the quarrel. 
What I desire here chiefly to lay stress on is the utter unfairness 
of most of the British Press towards Turkey, and the gross 
hypocrisy of the European Powers in pressing ‘‘ reforms’’ on the 
Porte, which they would certainly resent in their own case if 
pressed on them by others. The truth, I suppose, is that there is 
so much sectarian, “‘ bag and baggage’’ feeling in England it is 
impossible to expect a fair judgment of Turkey’s difficulties. That 
is but a choleric word in an ordinary European Power, which in 
the Turk is flat blasphemy. Any stealing of territory from Turkey 
is considered moral and legitimate, the Daily News recently, on 
an unfounded report of peace with Italy, having exulted in the 
alleged fact of the latter making good her theft. Miss Durham, 
one of the ‘“* authorities’’ for the British Press on Albania and 
Montenegro, also, I notice, rejoices in the prospect of Turkey 
losing Tripoli, a country peopled by Mohammedans, whom Italy 
openly desires to despoil. When this is the état d’dme of some 
of the apologists for the Balkan States the effect, I confess, is to 
set up grave doubt in my mind as to the motives which actuate 
them in that case. We are told, for instance, on all hands that 
Turkey “‘ pollutes’’ the fair soil of Europe in a way which, seem- 
ingly, Russia does not. The reason, of course, is that the Turk 
is a Mohammedan, whilst the Muscovite is a good Christian. 
Perhaps the last straw in the burden of British Press hypocrisy is 
when one finds a Tory journal in one column glorifying the 
Carson-Smith escapade against Home Rule in Ireland, and in 
another proclaiming the need of ‘‘ Home Rule for Macedonia.’’ 


It would ill become one who believes in national freedom to 
cavil at this latter proposal on its merits. And certainly if Mace- 
donia were peopled by a single race, or even if one could carve 
out of it clear pieces thus peopled, it would be just, on a truly 
ethical view, to let them decide their fate by a plébiscite, secede 
from the Ottoman Empire if they so desired, and join any other 
State, if they felt so disposed. That, I say, would be ideally and 
morally equitable. It would, at the same time, be the merest 
affectation to pretend that any such ideal is in the least likely to 
be realised. And which of the European Powers, one may ask in 
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the name of common honesty, is in a position to propose such an 
ideal? Would England herself, at any time, have allowed a 
plébiscite of the Irish people to decide whether they would secede 
from the British Empire, even when, not so very long ago, Ireland 
was as ruthlessly and tyrannically ruled as ever Macedonia was 
alleged to be? At this very moment, indeed, when Radical jour- 
nalists are full of sympathy for the national rights of the Mace- 
donian people, they are turning a steady blind eye to British coer- 
cion in Egypt, where the least public proclamation of a desire 
for national liberty earns a considerable term of imprisonment for 
him who makes it. One need not ask whether Austria ever con- 
sulted the feelings of the Bosnians before annexing them, or what 
Russia’s conduct has been everywhere. The fact which emerges, 
even on the best reading of the case, is that an ideal of 
enlightened self-government and national autonomy is held up 
before Turkey, just as she is emerging from despotism, which the 
most advanced States of Europe do not dream of adopting for 
themselves. I say on the best reading, for the ordinary and true 
reading if we could have it would more than probably disclose 
at the back of the whole business the underground plotting of 
Italy and Russia, and not a little jingoism on the part of the 
Balkan ‘‘ Tsars’’ and Kings. 


One of the most revolting hypocrisies of the whole affair is 
that the precious Concert of Europe—that is to say, the 
‘““Christian’’ Powers of Europe, to the exclusion of Turkey— 
about whose resuscitation some Radical journalists are incompre- 
hensively enthusiastic, includes Italy and Russia. And Russia, 
as has ji sen mentioned, is one of the two ‘‘ mandatories’’ of 

- ‘pssia which, on any showing, is an immeasurably less 
/ te than Turkey, when the most extreme deductions 
are made; Russia, whose hands are dripping with the blood of 
Persian Nationalists fighting for liberty, and whose jails are 
choked with the flower of her own people. But then Russia is 
Christian, she is a member of the ‘‘Concert,’? she doesn’t 
“pollute ’’ the soil of Europe. No Collective Notes will pass 
round the Chancelleries on the state of Persia, or Georgia, or 
Finland. It might disturb the harmony. And then Italy, another 
member of the Concert, with her hands red with the blood of 
the unfortunate and heroic Arabs of Tripoli, fighting as gallantly 
as any people ever fought against the most shameless brigandage 
of modern times. Such are the teachers of Turkey, her moral 


civilised | 
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exemplars in the ways of good government. One thinks of Mark 
Twain’s stinging characterisation twelve years ago of the Concert 
at that time. On New Year’s Eve, 1900, he wrote as follows: 
‘“A greeting from the nineteenth to the twentieth century.’’ ‘‘I 
bring you the stately nation named Christendom, returning 
bedraggled, besmirched, and dishonoured, from private raids in 
Kiao, China, Manchuria, South Africa, and the Philippines, with 
her soul full of meanness, her pocket full of boodle, and her mouth 
full of pious hypocrisies. Give her soap and towel, but hide the 
looking-glass.’’ Turkey assuredly can hold her head as high as 


the highest of her mentors and critics. 
FREDERICK RYAN. 


DEVELOPMENT 


By THE LATE HENRY CROMPTON. 


ALL important as are the effects, direct or indirect, of the world 
on Man, the reaction of Man on the world concerns us still more 
nearly. The forces of nature are the materials with which we 
work. By knowledge of the laws of the world we can systematically 
modify the conditions of our existence. There is profound truth 
in the old nautical saying, that ‘‘ the winds and waves are always 
on the side of the most skilful mariner.’’ And further, this mani- 
pulation of the material forces, this reaction by Man on the world 
has a far more valuable result than that of improving his outward 
situation, because his own development is derived from his efforts 
to ameliorate his condition on the Earth, whether those efforts 
be as at first made instinctively and unconsciously 

undertaken with foresight, deliberate intention, and _ 
paration. We may remember that the amount of foresight and 
preparation men bring to their practical life, to anticipate events 
and difficulties, is a measure of civilisation both in the case of 
societies and of individual men and women. ‘“‘ The highest of all 
beings, Humanity, is that which is most dependent on the world, 
but also that by which the world is most largely modified.’’ ‘The 
process by which it is accomplished calls out the faculties of men. 
There has been a constant necessity for effort—continued striving 
to satisfy wants or avert dangers, or to preserve life. These have 
produced by survival changes, improvements in the structure and 
functions of the body which have become permanent. The same 


i 
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may be said of social development. The necessity of the com- 
bined action of individuals, of co-operation for a common pur- 
pose, when continued by habit or tradition, give rise to social or 
political institutions, which correspond more or less to the struc- 
tures in the animal body. The environment feeds, stimulates, and 
regulates each function of which we are possessed; three indis- 
pensable conditions, as Comte teaches us, if the aim of life is not 
to act blindly, but to produce regular and calculable results. It 
is, then, from these sources and by these means—the action of 
the world on Man, and Man’s reaction on the world—that he 
himself advances to a higher life. 

The introduction of the conception of progressive organic 
changes, expressed for us by the word ‘‘ development,”’ is one of 
the principal differences between the thought of the present age and 
that of the eighteenth century and all preceding times. Neither 
the word nor the conception form part of the eighteenth century 
explanations. In English the word does not occur. It is not to 
be found in the dictionaries. Even in encyclopedias, for instance, 
in Knight’s encyclopedia, published as late as 1866, the term is 
only mentioned as it is used in Mathematics, and the same is 
true of evolution — evolution and involution. In French 
developpement is used of unwrapping, being contrasted with 
enveloping. Corneille, the great French dramatist, in his beau- 
tiful version of the Imitation of Christ, uses the word development 
as deliverance, deliverance from evil thoughts and opinions—a 
tearing off, as it were. Leibnitz, indeed, was beginning to use the 
term, but without the significance we attach to it. What he did 
impress upon mankind was the unity in nature—unity of the whole 
compatible with multiform complexity, to some extent foreseen 
by the larger minds that have moulded Western thought, such as 
St. Paul and Shakespeare. But development is not merely 
increasing unity with complexity. Still less is it change or even 
growth ; for growth may be the means of retrogression or destruc- 
tion, as in cancer. Growth is essential to development, but it is 
not necessarily development, which is always growth by succes- 
sive stages towards a state of greater harmony, so that the more 
perfect the parts become, the more perfect is the whole organism; 
in other words, development is harmonious advance towards per- 
fection, itself a human ideal. 


The origin of the conception of development is a subject that 
may well occupy our attention. We know that in respect to all 
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phenomena, there is both fixity and change—an invariable order 
in nature, which admits of secondary variations and modifications. 
But it is only in recent times that these have been recognised as 
not inconsistent. Fixity seemed contrary to change or movement. 
From an absolute point of view how could anything be fixed and 
yet changed at the same time? The regularity of the phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies, the invariable succession of day and night, 
the constancy of the rising and setting of sun and stars, seemed 
to preclude anything like change in the order of nature. And was 
not the moral order of the world fixed for ever by the divine com- 
mandments? The civilisation which had reduced these rules to 
definite laws, the Eastern Theocracies, were characterised by 
stability, fixity, duration. The system has lasted from the 
remotest times down to the present day. In essential features we 
see it in India, as it was before historic times—its caste system, 
its priesthood, its family life, its village institutions. Every aspect 
and circumstance of that civilisation precluded change; hid from 
men’s eyes the conception, now so familiar, of continuous pro- 
gressive changes in social life. The social order was, indeed, a 
great fundamental truth. 

Mankind, it is true, has not always been consistent. How- 
ever strongly the notion of fixity and divine order has been held, 
men have invariably acted in the affairs of daily life as if they 
had some power over their own destiny. They have always been 
ready and eager to interfere for their own advantage and remedy 
the miseries and wants they experienced. They have always 
acted on the basis, whether they perceived it or not, that the 
order of nature was imperfect. They have always tried to improve 
on the existing state of things by invention, by continuous efforts. 
But so far from there being any idea of human progression, the 
misery, suffering, and wickedness of men, which to superficial 
observers is often so overwhelming and paralysing, suggested a 
retrogression, if there had been any change at all. It was thought 
that men, through their own faults and folly and misfortunes, had 
gone backwards, had deviated from a state of things in the past 
that was much better—a golden age when life was longer and 
happier. 

From the absolute conception of fixity and order, the errors 
of fatalism and predestination follow naturally and logically. The 
only theoretical cure for such noxious exaggerations of a half 
truth is to bring out forcibly the other half, to show that Man 
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can work out his own destiny, provided the fullest significance is 
given to obedience—obedience to the order and the laws which 
the labours of Humanity have revealed; for the laws and the 
forces of nature are our means of action and give us our power. 

How, then, did men arrive at the idea of progress, develop- 
ment—the other side of the picture, the other aspect of reality? 

This vast and prolonged intellectual process began when a 
portion of the race threw off the yoke of thraldom of the Theo- 
cratic system, by the increasing power of the warlike and kingly 
caste, by the kings becoming supreme and the priestly caste 
subordinate. In Greece, however, the formation of a conquering 
empire was impossible; and the energies set in motion found a 
new channel. The human intellect freed itself. Then followed 
the long period of Roman civilisation and the great improvement 
in the art of government. But free thought of itself would never 
have evolved the conception of human and social progress, nor 
would military conquest even when followed by good government. 
It was necessary that Catholicism or Christianity, by a moral 
impulse, should inspire the Western world with the hope of 
regeneration, of a better time to come, whether as a millennium 
on Earth, or by its quest for perfection, its practical moral 
teaching, its transfiguration and worship of pure love, or again 
by its dogmatic declaration of a future life after death. All com- 
bined to rivet men’s attention on the conception of a higher mode 
of existence, to which they might attain by striving. But there 
was still no idea of regular social movements. Fixity was still 
the paramount social fact. 


That notion could not appear till after the great discoveries in 
physical science; until thinkers had become familiarised with the 
truth that the Earth is not a fixed point in spaces; that the con- 
stituents of the solar system, the Earth included, are all in motion; 
that rest or fixity and order really meant harmony and uniformity 
in motion. Thus from Astronomy came the substitution of the 
idea of motion for that of fixity; but it was the higher sciences 
that gave Man the conception of his power. As we ascend 
through the hierarchy of the sciences, the phenomena are more 
complicated and difficult; the factors tend to become more 
numerous and to defy calculation, so that foresight or prevision 
and the expression of laws become less exact and precise. In 
Sociology and Morals we cannot determine the precise moment 
rand manner of events occurring, as we can in the transit of 
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planets or the appearance of comets. This is a loss; but on the 
other hand, there is full compensation derived from this very fact 
of complexity and the number of factors that enter into every 
problem. As we lose the power of exact prevision, we gain the 
power of modifying and interfering. Astronomical events are 
altogether beyond our powers; we begin to modify, when we 
come to deal with terrestrial matters, physical or chemical. With 
living beings our powers are greatly increased, and still more in 
the social and moral sphere. Thus are harmonised the conflicting 
notions of natural law and human power, of fixity and change, 
of order and progress. They are for us no longer contraries, but 
different aspects of the same thing, each necessary to the other, 
neither really intelligible without the other. 


Tit LivINGs WAGE 


A sECOND volume has just appeared in the series of short hand- 
books on questions of the day, edited by Harold Spender, of which 
we noticed the first, on Home Rule, a month or two back. This 
new volume on the Living Wage is a useful and vigorous sum- 
mary of facts and arguments, written, of course, with a 
pronounced leaning towards Socialist answers to the ques- 
tions it propounds, but by an able and fair-minded man who is 
fully conscious of the difficulties and complexity of the problem. 
It would, however, have simplified the case, and tended to clearer 
thinking, if Mr. Philip Snowden had at the outset separated the 
two fundamentally distinct aspects of the matter, which, as he 
interweaves them, sometimes tend to compel or induce our assent 
to the practical proposition, from arguments derived from the 
abstract, the moral cr economic, sphere. It is essential, there- 
fore, for anyone studying either this little book or the subject at 
large, to get these two aspects clearly and separately before his 
mind. é 
t. Is it not desirable on moral, social and economic grounds 
that manual labour should be better remunerated than at present? 
Has not the cost of living risen lately out of all proportion to the 
advance in wages, and should not the latter, calculated on a scale 
sufficient to give not only a healthy but a really humane life to 
the workers, be considered a first charge on the proceeds of 


labour ? 
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That is the first and larger question, and on that Mr. 
Snowden’s case, like that of so many other writers, both in these 
pages and elsewhere, is unanswerable. 

The second question is surely quite distinct. 

2. How is this better scale, this Living Wage, to be secured? 
Are we to invoke, wherever possible and without hesitation, the 
intervention of the State, ‘‘ getting over,’’ as Mr. Snowden tells 
us, ‘‘our inherited reluctance to State interference,’’ as if it were 
some longstanding vice or weakness which we must conquer 
before we really live? These are the two aspects, essentially as 
independent as they are in practice constantly and, perhaps, in- 
evitably confused. Herbert Spencer, who would have heartily 
supported the first proposition, would have strenuously and in- 
flexibly opposed every attempt to realise it by law; whereas, in 
the recent debates on the Coalminers’ Bill, it was quite common 
to hear those who opposed the insertion of definite wages in an 
Act of Parliament, denounced as if they did not wish the miners 
to receive so much. 

The general arrangement of Mr. Snowden’s book is, it may 
be feared, likely to encourage this confusion of thought. 

The fundamental conception of a living wage, though, as Mr. 
Snowden says, it is difficult to define in clear, concise, and accurate 
language, is not hard to apprehend in principle. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that we have to evaluate in figures a thing 
which is constantly changing, like the life which gives it its name. 
Mr. Snowden’s own definition comprises three elements : first, the 
wage should be such as to maintain the workman in a state of the 
highest industrial efficiency ; secondly, to provide his family with 
all the material things needed for their health and physical well- 
being ; thirdly, to enable him to discharge his duties as a citizen. 
It is perhaps necessary thus to expand the idea in a propagandist 
work ; certainly no one would dispute any part of Mr. Snowden’s 
definition on its merits. But it is largely an argumentative one, 
and if we were to say that the living wage was one which would 
enable the workman to live his life fully, we have really covered 
all the rest in one word. Nothing less than this can satisfy us, 
and it is good to see that the words of a veteran defender of the 
principle in England, Professor Beesly, spoken years ago to the 
Northumberland miners, are quoted in the book as an early 
authority. They were ‘‘to aim at establishing a minimum price 
for their labour, and compelling their employers to take that into 
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account as the one constant and stable element in all their specu- 
lations. All workmen should keep their eyes fixed on this ultimate 
ideal.’’ 

Since those words were spoken, down in fact to the beginning 
of the present century, there was a steady increase in the rate 
of wages. From the beginning of the century, however, there has 
been a marked relaxation in the rate of increase, accompanied by 
a rapid and considerable rise in the cost of living. This, as is 
well known, is the cause of the recent outburst of strikes and 
general unrest. Tables given by Mr. Snowden show that whole- 
sale prices have risen since 1901 by 13.4 per cent., and retail 
prices considerable more, probably 4o per cent. On the whole 
he estimates that real wages in that period have declined by more 
than 13 per cent, which is equal to a loss of 2s. 6d. in the pound. 
And this has been accompanied by a rise in the standard of com- 
fort. ‘‘ People cannot see tramways without wanting to ride 
sometimes ; they cannot see newspapers without, at least, buying 
one occasionally ; they cannot see others taking holiday into the 
country or to the seaside without desiring to do the same,’’ and 
so on with a dozen other occasions of innocent or profitable enjoy- 
ment. In all this Mr. Snowden will carry with him the hearty 
agreement of every fair-minded person who knows the facts. 

On the side of remedies, opinion will naturally be much 
more divided. The Trades Board Act of 1909 establishes a pre- 
cedent in Great Britain that follows the lines of legislation in 
Victoria. It sets up Boards in certain specified trades (ready-made 
tailoring, box-making, lace-finishing, and chain-making), which, 
under the authority of the Board of Trade, may after six months’ 
interval impose rates of wages on all employers in the trades. 
Already rates have been imposed, which in certain branches have 
increased wages from 20 to 100 per cent., and enabled work- 
people to organise who were too poor to be able to do so before. 
In such exceptional cases—all trades coming under the just stric- 
tures of the Anti-Sweating League—there seems to have been a 
general approval of the steps taken. The Coalminers’ Bill was 
less generally acceptable, though it follows in the main the same 
line of procedure, and was avowedly passed only as a last resource 
after methods of conciliation had been exhausted. 

But apart from these two cases of actual legislation there has 
been in the period a notable increase of readiness to resort to 
State intervention in cases of labour troubles. The President of 
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the Positivist Society referred to it in his last Annual Address as: 
perhaps the most important feature of the year which had just 
passed. Important it undoubtedly was, most of all as a proof of 
the fissure that threatens to divide the growing unity of mankind 
internally, as armaments counteract the natural consolidation of 
nations in the bonds of science and progress. Socially, in spite 
of growing external similarity in dress and tastes and speech and 
habits, there has been recently a growing disparity of income, a 
vaster increase of wealth at one end of the scale, and a stagnancy 
or even impoverishment at the other. There must be many 
expedients and much patience to heal such breaches. State action 
may be needed on occasion, and need never be rejected in 


extreme cases on any grounds of inflexible principle. But the 
present writer pleads guilty to the inherited reluctance which Mr. 
Snowden would have us cast off. The only final sanction to any 


social arrangement must be the general moral agreement of the 
society, and those conditions, whether of wages, of life, or religion, 
are the most stable and healthy which free men conquer for 


themselves and accept voluntarily as terms of peace. 
F. S. Marvin. 


MALI ERAN DagNER GY 


Ease 
THE enterprise of certain publishing firms has recently placed 
within the reach of every reader a large number of small manuals, 
written by competent authors, and in most cases remarkably 
free from unnecessary technicalities and from the accumulation 
of trivial details which mar so many elementary text-books. The 
attention given to the broader and more philosophical aspects of 
the sciences is a commendable feature of these recent series, and 
one of hopeful augury for the future progress of scientific 
teaching in this country. One work of this class* is so original 
and suggestive in its treatment of some of the fundamentals of 
the physical sciences as to call for notice in this Review, as it 
directs attention to aspects of the subject which, in spite of the 
popular interest in recent discoveries, have not yet been recog- 
nised by the general lay public as having the social importance 
which they. undoubtedly possess. 

Mr. Soddy deals with the concepts of matter and energy in the 
form which they have assumed within the last two decades, when 


* “Matter and Energy,” by F. Soppy, F.R.S. (Home University - 
Library. Williams and Norgate. 1912.) 
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ideas vaguely present in many minds have become clear and 
definite. The hypothesis of the atomic structure of matter, 
adopted by chemists as a means of accounting for the quantitative 
relationships of chemical substances, proved invaluable in the 
advancement of chemistry during the last- hundred years, and 
workers in that science came inevitably to regard their hypothe- 
tical atoms as real. Now that refined methods of research have 
enabled us to follow the track of a single atom shot off from a 
particle of a radium salt, as in the recent beautiful experiments of 
Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, the atom has indeed become real. The 
concept, in Professor Karl Pearson’s phrase, has become a per- 
cept, and the atomic theory has established itself more firmly than 
ever, notwithstanding the fact that physicists have found it neces- 
sary to assume a complex internal structure for the atom, instead 
of regarding it as the limit of divisibility of matter. 


The science of chemistry only became possible when the 
doctrine of the conservation of matter was firmly founded on an 
experimental basis. Mr. Soddy’s book deals more particularly 
with the complementary doctrine of the conservation ot 
energy, under the guidance of which not chemistry 
alone, but the whole of the cosmological sciences are 
growing and developing. The history of this conception has been 
dealt with by several writers, and notably by Ernst Mach. It 
has been arrived at by gradual steps, and the hold that it has 
obtained over scientific thinkers of the present day is apt to blind 
us to its recent origin, and to give rise to a fallacious idea that 
it represents a logical necessity of thought. A remark of the 
author in this connection may perhaps lead to some misunder- 
standing. ‘‘ Deep down somewhere in the processes of thought 
the ultimate test of reality appears to be the Law of Conserva- 
tion.’’ Matter, energy, and electricity are invariable in quantity ; 
they cannot be created or destroyed, therefore they are, in the 
scientific sense of the word, real. This is no doubt true of the 
modern scientific thinker, but not of man in the pre-scientific 
stages of intellectual development. Hence one illustration chosen 
is unconvincing. The belief in the immortality of the soul cannot 
owe its origin to the instinctive feelings that whatever has a real 
existence must be immortal, for it dates from an age when men 
had no difficulty whatever in imagining the creation or annihila- 
tion of matter or of any other things supposed real. Moreover, 
most forms of theology assume a beginning for the individual 
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soul, although they deny the possibility of an end, yet the first 
is as inconsistent as the second with a doctrine of conservation. 
It is, of course, true that the idea of conservation finds a place 
in some of the metaphysical arguments for immortality. 


A highly interesting section of the book deals with the second. 
law of the doctrine of energy and its consequences. The fact that 
our processes for the transformation of one form of energy into 
another involve waste, and that a constant degradation of 
energy into unavailable forms is going on, has momentous prac- 
tical consequences. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
second law applies only to gross matter, and, as shown long ago 
by Clerk Maxwell, is only valid because of our coarse and imper- 
fect means of dealing with matter, and would cease to be valid 
if we could handle individual atoms or molecules. As the author 
shows, we are now able to obtain glimpses into that world of 
molecules which then seemed to be for ever closed to us. The 
Brownian motion, the rushing to and fro of microscopic solid par- 
ticles suspended in liquid, was long neglected or regarded as a 
curious fact of no importance, but has now become a corner-stone 
of the new edifice of molecular science. Perpetual motion is an 
impossibility in the world of gross matter, but it is the universal 
condition in the molecular world. Is the high efficiency of the 
animal body in converting the chemical energy of food into 
mechanical energy due to the ability of protoplasm to utilise the 
energy of fast-moving molecules directly, without the wasteful 
passage through the intermediate condition of heat-energy? It 
is impossible to answer the question at present, but that it can 
be put with some reason shows the nature of the new avenues of 
research now opened to investigators. 

As might be expected from the author, who is one of the 
pioneers in the study and interpretation of the radio-active sub- 
stances, much of his space is devoted to a discussion of the in- 
fluence of the wonderful facts of radio-activity on our conceptions. 
of matter and energy. The atomic theory has been extended by 
the discovery that atoms can undergo disintegration under certain 
conditions, whilst the same discovery has revealed a source of 
energy hitherto undreamed of, namely, the internal energy of the 
atom. Incidentally, the attention given to this branch of study 
has led to such experiments as those mentioned above, in which 
atoms and molecules are for the first time detected and examined 
singly instead of in masses, and to methods for the recognition 
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of chemical elements which surpass in delicacy all those pre- 
viously known to an extent+ which, a few years ago, appeared 
inconceivable. 

In what, then, does the social importance of such studies as 
these lie? The direct application of the doctrine of energy to the 
problems of life, of mind, and of society does not offer any imme- 
diate prospect of success, and the premature attempts of a few 
writers so to extend the theories of ‘‘ energetics ’’ as to embrace 
those phenomena have had no very useful result. Nevertheless, 
as the author rightly urges, every group of biological or sociolo- 
gical phenomena has a physical aspect, which cannot be neg- 
lected. In other words, the laws of physics underlie those of all 
the higher sciences, and so profound a modification of our funda- 
mental physical conceptions as those of the last sixteen years 
cannot be without influence on the development of those sciences 
which are apparently most remote from physics. 


There is, however, another influence of a more concrete kind. 
Our life on this planet depends on our power of utilising energy, 
derived in the first instance from the sun. In agriculture, we 
utilise this energy more or less directly, but in very small quantity, 
whilst for the large supplies demanded by our industrial civilisa- 
tion we are dependent, almost though not quite exclusively, on 
coal, a vegetable product formed in small and local areas in past 
geological ages. We are drawing rapidly on this store, living 
on capital, whilst nothing is being done to replace what is con- 
sumed. ‘‘ The age in which we live, the age of coal, draws its 
vivifying stream from a dwindling puddle left between the 
comings and goings of the cosmical tide.’’ The future of civilisa- 
tion may depend on the solution of the problem of discovering 
new sources of energy. The use of such natural resources as 
waterfalls has local importance, but is no solution of the main 
problem. Whether the civilisations of the future will obtain their 
supplies of energy by utilising the solar radiation directly, or 
whether, by some means which we cannot yet even imagine, the 
store of internal energy of the atoms will be tapped, time alone 
can decide, but the solution of the problem will inevitably depend 
on the outcome of the investigations now being pursued into the 
relations of matter and energy, which have already proved so 
fertile in applications and so suggestive and stimulating in intel- 


lectual consequences. 
Ceci. H. Descu. 
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THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND. By Witrrip ScawEN BLunT. 
Stephen Swift and Co. ros. 6d. net. 1912. 


In this new volume Mr. Blunt continues his personal narrative 
of events, but the scene shifts from East to West, and for the 
most part the interest centres not in Egypt but in Ireland, m 
Home Rule, Coercion, the Plan of Campaign, and the author’s 
imprisonment. The story is one of surpassing interest, for it 
tells of a phase in that agrarian transformation accomplished by 
the peasantry of Ireland with all the powers of government 
arrayed against them—a change more complete perhaps than was 
brought about in France by all the forces of the Great Revolution, 
or in Prussia by all the resources of the State. The adventures 
of the author gave rise to a series of delightful paradoxes. An 
English landowner, conservative by family tradition, he became 
a martyr in an agrarian revolt; and yet when a prisoner, found 
to his surprise that the Visiting Justices—Unionists to a man— 
were not without sympathy with him as one of their own class and 
a noted breeder of horses. ‘““As much Mohammedan as 
Christian,’ he was able as a good Catholic to appreciate 
thoroughly the saintly priests with whom he was brought into 
contact, but when they set before him pig and whiskey as meat 
and drink, he had, as a good Moslem, to make his dinner off 
potatoes. Perhaps, it was these varied sympathies that made him 
so ready and acceptable a friend to the oppressed, and one so un- 
moved by the cant with which the modern buccaneer tries to give 
an air of virtue to his designs. ‘‘Philanthropy towards native 
races is like a boy’s love for a bird’s nest with young birds. The 
only true philanthropy is to leave them severely alone.”’ 

Though the situation has changed, at all events on its agrarian 
side, so completely in the last twenty-five years, there are not 
wanting passages that throw light on the present aspects of the 
Irish question. Here for instance is what Archbishop Croke, 
speaking to a Catholic, had to say on the real source of the 
priests’ power in Ireland. ‘‘In Kerry, where the Bishops had 
deserted the people in their trouble, there was moon-lighting and 
murder, and the Bishops’ influence was not the weight of a 
feather. . . . If the priests in Italy had not held aloof from 
the popular movement, Italy would have been saved from its 
present infidelity.’’ And if the Archbishop knew little of the com- 
plex causes of Italian freethought, he at least knew Ireland 
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thoroughly. Nor was so strong a Nationalist and Catholic as Dr. 
Duggan, Bishop of Clonfert, ‘‘Fenian and Saint’’ as the author 
called him, inclined to look on the priesthood as much support to 
the national cause. He declared ‘‘the priests to be unreliable. 
Three-quarters of them, he says, are only fair-weather Home 
Rulers, and would prefer having things left as they are.’? There 
is another point on which the testimony of the book is conclusive. 
It has been urged that no efforts to deal justly with Ireland will 
ever mitigate the racial hate which the Irish feel for the English. 
To that, the best answer is the overwhelming demonstrations of 
affection Mr. Blunt received from the Irish when he came forward 
as a champion of their cause. 

A subject dealing with a wider field is that travesty of Darwin’s 
great theory which became to a large extent the theoretical basis 
and excuse of Imperial aggression. The evil effects of this pseudo- 
scientific view of the survival of the fittest were pointed out by 
Dr. Bridges many years ago in this Review. Mr. Blunt takes the 
same ground. He thinks, however, that in 1887 this line of reason- 
ing, which now affects the whole field of racial politics, was con- 
fined to a very few of our political thinkers, but among these were 
the two Balfours, Chief Secretaries successively, and ‘‘it had the 
effect of giving tc characters naturally kind and just a certain 
amount of political insensibility, hardening at times into ferocity.” 

To Mr. Blunt the evils of Imperial domination affect both 
victors and vanquished. He finds that history has taken a wonder- 
ful revenge on Celtic Ireland’s English persecutors. The English 
persecuted the faith of the Irish, and thereby added a religious 
obstinacy to the obstinacy of their patriotism. The prohibition of 
their language enabled the Irish to dominate the English Parlia- 
ment. Driven from their homes, they had grown rich and strong 
in America. But on the other hand, the sufferings of one’s country 
may be a source of heroic endeavour. ‘‘Truly it is the greatest 
good fortune a man can have in life to have been born in a noble 
period of his country’s history. Irishmen have this privilege, and 


it has made heroes of even commonplace men.’’ 
S. H. Swinny 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. By E. J. Urwickx. 
Methuen and Co., Ltd. 6s. 1912. 


A writER, who declares in his preface that his ‘‘ attitude will 
certainly alienate all the sociological followers of Comte,’’ can 
only hope for candid criticism in the Posirivisr Review. The 
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book, however, outside of these fundamental differences, contains 
much that is valuable and interesting. His experience of “‘ social 
reform ’’ and social reformers suggests to him many sound pre- 
cepts in the application of Sociology. The danger of adopting a 
new institution merely because it has succeeded in a different 
environment, the errors due to ignoring all but one or two of 
the conditions of a problem, the necessity of relating ‘‘ sugges- 
tions of reform to the general scheme of the social life of our 
day,’’ the absurdity of supposing that it would be a gain to the 
people of East London if settlers from the West came to live 
amongst them; these are only a few out of many instances. As 
regards more general aspects, he insists that without danger 
““ the traditional stage of institutions and activities may be super- 
seded, if and when mental systems exist, strong enough, coherent 
enough, and widespread enough, to act surely as forces of social 
control and social guidance,’’ and that the apparent want of social 
unity in our time is merely ‘‘ a negative phase, preparatory to 
something more positive than has gone before.’’ Above all, the 
whole of our social life must be considered as a single process, 
related to some end or coherent system of ends. Every social 
relation is organic. Human society is struggling towards a unified 
system of life. | Whatever the existing diversity of ideas and 
ideals, it is now recognised that we must have ‘“‘ 
ert Olitee 


co-operation of 


But there is a curious error that vitiates much of the author’s 
reasoning. It appears, for instance, in the following passage : 
*“ Every social fact is the result of innumerable causes working 
together in infinite complexity; and it can very seldom be 
separated from the whole of its complex setting without losing 
its real meaning as a social fact. This is one of the all-important 
differences between social phenomena and the phenomena with 
which every true science deals.’’ The first of these sentences is 
almost a truism. In the second, there lurks a fallacy. The com- 
plexity of Sociology, the organic relation of social facts, present, 
no doubt, difficulties to the investigator; but Biology is also com- 
plex, and deals with elements which belong to organic wholes. 
The distinction between Biology and Sociology is only one of 
degree and not of kind, an explanation of the greater success of 
Biologists, not a reason for the exclusion of Sociology from among 
the true sciences. Closely related to this is Mr. Urwick’s view 
of the world and society as capable of explanation only by the 
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individual instead of considering the social origin of every element 
that enters into our life. He denies ‘‘ that the social explanation 
will cover satisfactorily, not only the philosophies of Greece and 
India, and the art and taste of France, but also the particular 
pig-trough in which some sinners wallow, the particular god 
which some saints worship, the particular heaven which they 
imagine they find.’’ If this only meant that, within limits marked 
out by the social environment, the conduct and beliefs of the 
individual depended on the interaction of that environment and 
his inherited qualities, there would be no antagonism to Sociology. 
But Mr. Urwick means more than that, for he insists that ‘‘ we 
are all part of a spiritual universe, to whose laws of soul-growth 
our souls are subject, from which we draw all that is best in our 
resolves or aspirations, our living faiths, and our determinations. 


to find the good.’’ 


Mr. Urwick’s religious opinions it would be an impertinence 
to discuss save in so far as they are here put forward by him 
as a part, if not as the very foundation, of a social philosophy. 
Considered from this point of view, I cannot avoid pointing out 
that they form no bond of unity for mankind. The old religions 
of our fathers at least joined great masses of men in a common 
faith and a common endeavour. His “ spiritual reality,’ his. 
‘“ supra-human and supra-social powers and attributes,’’ the meta- 
physical dregs of the great theologies, are purely personal beliefs,, 
in an age where each saves what he will from the mighty wreck,, 
and fashions a spiritual world after his own fancy. This Mr.. 
Urwick hardly denies, for though he brings one witness to his 
aid, after quoting twenty-one lines from Browning, he has to 
admit that the poet’s conception does not exactly correspond with 
his own. And while he offers no new foundation for human unity, 
he weakens by comparison such unity as grows out of the love 
and service of Humanity. Thus ‘‘even the highest form of 
altruism is distinct from the religious love into which no element 
of self enters.’’ In his view, the first, the common possession in 
varying degrees of all mankind, is a shadow; the second, to many 
merely a subjective impression—the reality. And the world is 
only a moral and spiritual gymnasium, in which ‘“‘the part we 
play as social reformers, or conscious guiders of the social 
process, is of importance, not because it improves the Great 
Being, social humanity, or its members as social persons, but 
because it quickens the process of that self-development which is. 
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essential to the realisation of the true individual.’’ In this base 
conception ends the quest after something greater than Humanity, 
and less selfish than the love and service and heroic sacrifice that 
men have given for men. 

S. H. Swinny 


Pio Gr beet 


The Balkan War has already had at least one good result. It 
has destroyed the strange reputation of Mr. Norman Angell’s. 
** Great Illusion,’’ one of the shallowest books that ever obtained 
a vogue. 

* * * 

There are two sufficient answers to the protest against 
closuring the final stages of the Home Rule Bill. The first is 
that all the amendments have been exhaustively discussed in 
print by publicists on both sides, who have handled them far more 
thoroughly than can be done by the mob of stupid, stumbling 
orators, who want to hear their own voices in the House of 
Commons. The other answer is that if the Opposition at length 
frankly admitted that the time has now passed when the principle 
of Home Rule can or ought to be resisted in either House or in 
North-East Ulster, it might have been well to listen to certain 
proposals for compromise. But as it is not concealed that the 
only object of Mr. Law and his friends in claiming longer debate 
is to wreck the Bill and to turn out the Government, Mr. Asquith 
is allowing them far longer opportunity for prating than is ex- 
pedient. E. S. BEEsLy 


On Sunday evening, October 27th (7 p.m.), in Essex Hall, Mr. 
Gordon Jones will lecture on ‘‘Intellectualism True and False,’” 
with special reference to Bergson and William James. On Novem- 
ber 3rd a course of lectures on the Eighteenth Century, as the 
preparation for the Revolutionary Crisis, will be commenced. 
This is part of the long series on the History of Western Civilisa- 
tion, which has been resumed in each session for some years ; but 
each section is complete in itself. The first lecture on the General 
Characteristics of the Century will be given by Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
Further particulars will be found in the Notices. On Thursday, 
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November 21, there will be a Social Meeting (8 p.m.), at ri, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. All meetings are free and open. 
* * x 

The series of trenchant articles on the Bill for the Care of the 
Feeble-minded, by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, which appeared week 
by week in the Daily News and Leader, must have appealed 
strongly to all those who love liberty and hate injustice ; but some 
of his peculiar views, and especially his anti-scientific attitude, may 
have detracted from the effect of his powerful reasoning. To 
many, the moderate review of the Bill in the Manchester Guardian 
would be more convincing. The author of it, while welcoming the 
provision of funds for the care of the feeble-minded, expressed a 
doubt as to whether the time had come for compulsion. He 
pointed out the vagueness of the definition which stands in the 
Bill thus: ‘‘Feeble-minded persons-——that is to say, persons who 
may be capable of earning their living under favourable circum- 
stances, but are incapable through mental defects existing from 
birth or from an early age, (1) of competing on normal terms with 
their fellows, or (2) of managing themselves or their affairs with 
ordinary prudence.’’ But as regards the first, we none of us com- 
pete on an equality, for we are none of us equal, and as regards 
the second, it would have applied to many men of genius. This 
vagueness gives a great opportunity for oppression or fraud, 
the more so as a “‘friend’’ of the person accused of being feeble- 
minded may make a private application which will be dealt with 
privately. Still worse is the provision that anyone ‘‘charged”’ 
with an offence may, if acquitted, be then dealt with as feeble- 
minded. He is first tried publicly, and, if convicted, sentenced to 
a fixed penalty ; if acquitted, he is tried again privately, and sen- 
tenced to ‘‘segregation’’ for an indefinite term, perhaps for life. 
This is surely monstrous. In the same newspaper, Dr. E. Lionel 
Taylor raises a weighty objection to the Bill as tending to weaken 
the family. 


* * * 


Professor Browne has compiled for the Persia Committee a 
pamphlet (‘‘The Reign of Terror at Tabriz’’) which includes a 
series of striking photographs of the butcheries that have taken 
place there. It is a terrible indictment of the conduct of Russia 
and perhaps indirectly of this country. — S. H. Swinny 


Erratum.—At p. 231, 1. 8, of the October number of this Review, 
for ‘‘ physical ’’ read ‘‘ psychical.” 
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RoE RU RKISH SPATURE 


WRITING in this Review (September 1908) I warmly welcomed the 
Turkish Revolution, effected, as it had largely been, by the 
patient labours of men whom I had long known to be not only 
devoted patriots, but emancipated from theological prejudices and 
honestly bent on establishing religious equality in the Ottoman, 
Empire. I recalled briefly the noble reforming movement of Mid- 
hat in 1876, so cruelly wrecked by external assaults, especially the — 
theological animosity of Mr. Gladstone and the relentless hostility 
of Russia; and I recognised that, if the prospect for Turkey was 
now more hopeful, it was because she seemed this time to have a 
better chance of being left to settle her own affairs without inter-. 
ference from outside, as Positivists had always recommended. 

I have written nothing in the Posirivist REviEw or elsewhere 
since 1908 on Turkish affairs, because I soon lost hope of a suc- 
cessful issue, but still shrunk from either foreboding disasters 
which could not be prevented, or censuring faults that might and 
should have been avoided. General as was the applause that at 
first greeted the Revolution, it was not long before the neighbours 
of Turkey, one after another, dealt her blows which, if they did not 
inflict serious material damage, humiliated the new Government 
in the eyes of its constituents, and deprived it of the respect which 
it so much needed for the performance of its arduous task. The 
Young Turks proclaimd equality of treatment for all races and 
religions in the Empire; but to carry it out in practice completely 
and everywhere was beyond their power. They were a small 
minority of well-meaning men, and such efforts as they made in 
this direction seem only to have brought them into discredit with 
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the bigoted mass of their Moslem countrymen, who were not likely 
to surrender at a moment’s notice an ascendancy which they had 
enjoyed for centuries. 


This, however, was at least an ideal worth contending for. But 
what is to be said for the political pedantry which tried to force 
upon the Albanians, in the name of equality, an organisation des- 
tructive of their immemorial habits, to abolish their exemption 
from military servize in distant lands, and even to make their 
school-children write in Arabic characters? Of all the pig-headed 
mistakes made, the treatment of Albania was perhaps the most 
directly suicidal. The obstinate prosecution of the war in Yemen 
was a folly of a similar kind, reprehensible in itself for its oppressive 
character and wasteful of the military and financial resources of 
the Empire. 

From the outset, the enlightened reformers needed the assistance 
of the army, whose sympathies seem to have been wavering and at 
last divided, and they may probably allege with truth that at no 
time were they free to carry out their original programme in its 
integrity. This may be a valid defence for them personally. But 
I am not presuming to apportion the responsibility of persons; 
neither, I suspect, will history care to do so. lt will picture the 
whole period of the revolutionary Government as a continuous 
march, tending always, notwithstanding occasional bends and 
halts, towards one end—and that a bad one. Whether any human 
efforts could have stayed its course or guided it to a happier issue 
it is now useless to enquire. Interest henceforth centres on the 
behaviour and fortunes of the four allied States. 

If Positivists generally wished success to the resistance of Turkey 
in the war of 1877-78, and in later years have looked to her for 
improvement in the condition of the Near East rather than to the 
satisfaction of Greek, Servian, or Bulgarian ambitions, it was not 
because we were indifferent to the welfare and legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Balkan States, or that we were biassed by any fantastic 
anti-Christian partiality for Islam. We dreaded what seemed to 
be the too probable advance southward of the Muscovite iceberg, 
crushing the political life and benumbing the intelligence of every 
people that it overwhelmed in its baleful course. That was at one 
time a very real danger, and would have been an irreparable dis- 
aster for the peoples concerned. 

Whatever have been the defects and vices of Turkish supremacy, 
it has not interfered with the religious organisation of the subject 
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populations. That precious germ, neglected, and practically 
sheltered in its obscure existence by the toleration or contempt 
of the conquerers, grew without obstruction until it became the 
recognised expression of patriotic sentiment, and the foundation 
of that political independence which we see, and rejoice to see, 
to-day. Where would the liberty of Bulgaria have been now if 
the treaty of San Stefano had been allowed to stand? Even as 
it was, her escape from the hug of the bear seems, in the retro- 
spect, almost miraculous. Most heartily do I, for one, congratu- 
late her on the independence which her own valour and patriotic 
spirit have now placed beyond possibility of danger or question. 

The miserable condition of Macedonia has been more due to 
the murderous outrages of its Greek, Bulgarian, and Servian in- 
habitants upon one another than by the quarrel of all of them with 
the Turk. But the complete and long-continued failure of the 
Government to maintain order is a sufficient reason for not regret- 
ting its overthrow. The allies are said to have agreed beforehand 
to divide between themselves the territory which has been the 
scene of these atrocities; and probably this was better for the in- 
habitants than autonomy. If it puts an end to racial outrages no 
one will complain that the victors have discarded, and always in- 
tended to discard, the status quo which they solemnly pledged 
themselves to maintain. But I am surprised at the universal belief 
in the permanence of their league. The race of three of them 
towards Salonica seems to point to an imperfect confidence in 
each other’s intentions. 

At the time of writing it is by no means certain that the Bul- 
garians will make themselves masters of Constantinople. They 
may be the less keen to do so because the ultimate disposal of that 
city is not likely to be left entirely to their decision. From the 
European point of view there is much to be said for permitting it 
to remain in Turkish hands. Anything would be better than 
allowing Russia to get hold of it. Of the allies, the Greeks seem 
to have a natural claim to a city which from the earliest times has 
been a home of their race. If it be neutralised under a European 
guarantee it will need to be garrisoned by some Power willing and 
able to defend it against any sudden swoop from the Black Sea. 
This Power could only be Bulgaria. Supposing Turkish rule to 
have been banished from Europe, a Turco-Bulgarian alliance would 
not be improbable. Both Powers would have an interest in keeping 
Russia at a distance from either side of the Bosphorus. 
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People talk loosely about expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 
But in the most extreme case it is only the Sultan who will go to 
Anatolia with such part of his army and his functionaries as he is 
able to take with him. The bulk of the Turkish population will 
stay where it is. ‘There are plenty of their race still residing in 
Bulgaria, and they are said to be quite contented with their status. 
In Thrace and Macedonia they kave hitherto been rulers, and it 
cannot be contended that they have ruled well. Henceforth their 
position wili be that of a minority, with no special privileges. They 
are not going to be robbed of any rights to which they are naturally 
entitled. They must be content to be on an equality with the other 
inhabitants of their country, and will no doubt obtain, if they de- 
sire it, Parliamentary representation proportionate to their num- 
bers. A Turk, like an Ulsterman, may at first find equality 
humiliating. But he must get over it as well as he can. There is 
nothing in it of which he has any right to complain. If the Balkan 
States remain at peace, Thrace and Macedonia may be expected to 
show as remarkable and rapid a progress—political, social, and 
economic-—as Bulgaria has made since her emancipation. In these 
advantages the Turk may share, unless there is something in his 
habits that incapacitates him. 

Greece will probably aim at naval rather than military power. 
It is to be hoped that all the islands inhabited mainly by Greeks 
will now be allowed to join her if they wish. Among these is 
Cyprus, which Disraeli embezzled when he was supposed to be in 
charge of Turkish interests at the Berlin Conference. There is an 
agitation for union with Greece, and we had better retire while we 
can do so with a good grace. Cyprus costs the British taxpayer 
450,000 a year, which he pays for the satisfaction of painting that 
morsel of the map red. E. S. BEESLY 


At the Positivist Society, on Friday, November 29th (8 p.m.), 
Mr. Paul Descours will open a discussion on “The Balkans.’’ 


The meeting will be held at 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and is open 
to all. 


On Tuesday, December 3rd (8 p.m.), there will be a meeting 
in South Place Chapel, near Moorgate Street, E.C., convened by 
the Rationalist Peace Society, to consider the relations of England 
and Germany. Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner will take the chair, and 
Mr. J. A. Hobson will be one of the speakers. 
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THE THREE LOGICS: FEELING, IMAGES, 
SGN > * 


THERE are three Positivist logics, the logic of feeling, the logic 
of images, the logic of signs, or language. The first is the 
strongest. Imagination is next in strength; and the third, which 


deals in abstractions, is but the rationalist completion of the first 
and second processes. Many a young mind is justly scandalised 


and wearied when it is put off with the logic of signs as the 
genuine method of reasoning. The founder of Positivism 
energetically protested against this false and narrow practice, 
which reduces the splendid instinct and art of logic to a mere 
pedantic Kabbala. 

Comte thus defines logic :— 


The normal concert of feelings, images and signs, to inspire us with 
the ee which meet our moral, intellectual and physical 
wants. 


What we demand from logic, then, is conceptions that inspire. 
The old Anglican hymn uttered the demand this way :— 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 
And lighten with celestial fire ; 

Thou the anointing spirit art 

Who dost thy seven-fold gifts impart. 


In modern phrase, we should say that the seven-fold science, 
from mathematics to ethics, all the labours of the British 
Association, and the like, and all the rationalist treatises of critics 
and systematisers must receive consecration from the imagination 
of the poet, and the co-operation of the common man, and the genial 
sympathy of womanhood. For example, Sir Ronald Ross and 
other observers discovered the source of malaria and yellow-fever 
in the bacteria conveyed by the bite of mosquitoes. In scientific 
papers presented to learned societies they describe the facts and 
lead up to judgments; and this is the logic of signs and discourse. 
The artist will some day find in such material a topic for a 
glorification of medical genius, and his will be the logic of images. 
The common people of the world will hail this discovery as a 
means, not merely of enabling navvies to dig the Panama Canal, 
and commercial men to make a profit out of it (a thing in itself 
of a most doubtful, and possibly on occasions scandalous 
character), but of cleansing the whole tropics, and enabling 


* The quotations made in the present article are chiefly from 
Comte’s ‘ Subjective Synthesis”? and his ‘‘Positive Polity,” Eng. 
tr, p..goe; LI, pp. so to 201. 
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humanity to dwell in industry and joyousness where once she 
languished amid apathy, disease, and death. This is a three-fold 
inspiring conception, fertile in political and economic promise, 
which the concert of scientific, artistic, and emotional logic opens 
to our prospect, and by which our moral, intellectual, and 
physical wants are met. 

The logic of feeling, says Comte, is the association of ideas 
under the influence of corresponding emotions. For example, 
early man was fetishist or animist. To him the thundering 
heaven and the stars were living powers, to be obeyed and 
pleased. This is the logic of feeling. Out of such logic sprang 
obedience, loyalty, primitive ethics. It also laid the foundation 
of common-sense, that is, of science; and yet more, for out of 
crude wonder, as Plato has told us, comes philosophy. Another 
form of the logic of feeling appears in those men and women. of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who felt God rather than 
argued him or even believed in him; those mystics who approached 
God by an instinct that carried them to the light rather than by 
a formula that carried them to a conclusion. Such were S. 
Teresa and Thomas a Kempis, of whom Comte says that ‘‘they 
prepared the road for the logic of Grace,’’ that is, of sympathy and 
poetry, that is of Positivism. 

And yet another form is the honest, kindly impulse of prole- 
tarians and of women, who are gradually shifting the standard 
of civilisation from the mechanical profit-making criterion to the 
flesh and blood criterion demanded by Mazzini, Marx, Ruskin, 
Comte, Tolstoy. Only by the simple basic affections can politics 
be finally made into a complete service of man, eliminating profit, 
rent, militarism, and snobbery. Or, as Comte would say, the 
logic of feeling is ‘‘the source of all co-ordination.” Of course 
the logic of feeling has its fallacies. The worst is sentimentalism, 
the indulgence in feeling as an end in itself instead of a means to 
an end, as in the so-called philanthropy which allows poverty to 
potter on in the social system, and enjoys the pleasures of pity 


instead of transforming the poor man into a colleague. ‘‘ The 
intellect should be the servant of the heart,’’ said Comte, ‘‘ never 
its slave.’? But he also said: ‘‘ Love when real always desires 


light in order to attain its ends.’’ The logic of feeling was 

certain, therefore, even if it took a million years (as perhaps it 

has done) to arrive at poetry and at the logic of rational signs. 
The logic of images, or imagination, is a necessary step in 
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order to give clearness and substance to the vagueness of feeling. 
Poets—let us say Burns, or the artists who composed the splendid 
legend of the Ramayana—are always sure of an audience moved 
by genuine, fundamental good feeling. The business of the poet 
is to clothe the feeling with definite imagery, as in ‘‘To Mary in 
Heaven,”’ or in the story of the exiled Rama and his noble wife 
Sita. The common people, whether in India or the Scottish 
Lowlands, at once seize upon such logic, recite its pro- 
positions, sing its songs, and use it for constructing 
ethics and Utopias. Every day, all over the world,. this 
immense building-up of inspiring conceptions goes on. The 
people are endlessly erecting houses of belief, hope, and love; as 
the Jews did by means of the poetry of the Psalms and Prophets. 
t is an utter mistake to regard this process as a kind of super- 
fluity and recreation, which has nothing to do with the reasoning 
faculty. Poetry has more real, convincing, critical, judicious 
logic in it than all the treatises of Whately and Jevons. 

Poetry created polytheism. The fetishist had adored the 
thunder as a living thunder, and so on. But the logic of poetry 
went further. It gave a divine personality to nature. It saw 
Zeus in the sky, seated on his throne, with the thunderbolt in his 
hand, and the eagle of strength and keen vision at his side; and 
all about him, those queens of the air, and those gods of ocean, 
fire, sanitation, and the rest which represented inspiring concep- 
tions of the work of natural forces. The people who created the 
loveliest imagery of the gods were the Greeks. And it was 
inevitably the same Greeks who created the most efficient 
beginnings of science, strictly so-called. 


But poetry is only the first of the instruments of this second 
logic. There are the drama, pageants, and masques. | When 
Moliére good humouredly instructed French society by satirising 
its follies, that was the logic of images. The Masque of Learning 
invented by Professor Geddes for the students of Edinburgh not 
only provided scenes illustrative of human evolution from the days 
of Primitive Man, but it illuminated the present day, it called up 
new ideas, it cast a new aspect on education, it inspired with a 
fine conception; and what is all this but logic? Add again 
paintings, architecture, and statuary. The writings of Ruskin 
are a noble instance of the interpretation of images. In the 
‘“ Stones of Venice ’’ he educes the teachings and messages of the 
city as if it had a soul to feel and lips to speak with. 
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The mass of people are moved by traditions, sacred symbols, 
cherished associations, memories of forefathers, the hallowed 
church and altar, the great words of history. It is the business 
of the logic of signs, not to sneer at these splendid traditions, but 
to rationalise them, transfigure them, purify them, and develop 
them. 

To praise feeling and imagery does not mean contempt for the 
logic of signs, or discourse. Comte thus states the case for the 
third logic :— 

Signs are far from possessing that close and natural correspondence 
with thoughts which feelings and even images have. But when the 
association between signs and thoughts has been sufficiently con- 
firmed by mature exercise, the facility with which we can reproduce 
and multiply signs is such as to render the work of speculation both 
more rapid as well as more exact. 

The logic of language completes the logics of feeling and 
images. You may, for example, witness in a cinematograph 
show the moving pictures of the Royal Durbar at Delhi. That 
is the logic of images. But an interpreter may stand by and 
provide a spoken explanation. Here is the logic of signs com- 
pleting that of images. Or, in Greek mythology the vegetation 
process may be represented by the story of Persephone, who is 
carried down to the shades below, but allowed to return to the 
daylight and to be with her mother Demeter, i.e., the seed of corn 
lies in the soil and then makes its way to the light as it puts forth 
the blade and ear on the surface of mother-earth. That is the 
logic of images. Later on, the botanist, in a page or two of a 
manual, gives a far more rapid and exact account of the whole 
process of germination and fruition. But the fetishist wonder 
and curiosity had to come first; the imagery of the myth-maker 
next; and lastly comes language and exact definition. Not that 
imagery and feeling are set aside, but when the mind is rightly 
prepared for science by humane feeling and sympathetic 
imagination, then the logic of signs in speech, and particularly in 
writing, becomes indispensable. All the great scientific thinkers 
are also writers—Aristotle, Newton, Leibnitz, Darwin, etc. This 


writing was the final test of precise thought. But the logic 
which contents itself with signs loses the power to create. As 
Comte drily remarks: ‘‘It proves without discovering.’? No 


wonder that in his last work Comte talks of religious logic, 
meaning that all other arts of reasoning are now useless for love, 
order, and progress. And before the twentieth century is out, 
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feeling and imagination will have successfully rebelled against 
the so-called Truthseekers who want to make language the master 
of scientific research. The grand social principle will be estab-, 
lished that Truth has only a value for the New Age when it is’ 
based on good feeling and associated with art. How this 
principle will affect politics and economics I will not stop to 
discuss, except to say it will involve revolution. 

The triple logic is the foundation of the Positivist doctrine of 
education. During the first seven years of life, the soul should 
be stored with affections. During the next seven years, the 
affections will still be trained, but the teaching will be largely 
directed to enriching the mind with images; that is to say, the 
child, aged seven to fourteen, will be instructed through drawing, 
painting, music, story-telling, and the unfolding of physical 
capacities with an artistic direction. Later on the third logic will 
intervene; that is, young people will be trained to scientific 
observation and expression. Thus we see that Positivist logic is. 
not an exercise for erudite people who gather at congresses or 
debate in a symposium. It is a living system which begins, like 
Jesus, by taking the child up in the arms of love and blessing it ; 
this is the logic of feeling; the logic of Froebel and Madame 
Montessori. It goes on to tell tales of magic to the child, to 
draw capacities for beauty out of the child’s fingers and limbs; 
to reveal nature and man as material for art. And then it invites 
the adolescent to the study of facts, of groups of facts, of rela- 
tions, correlations, abstractions, laws, science. In Comte’s 


words :— 
The general order of Positivist education. . . . ie art before 
science, as it places worship above doctrine. . A Vielayi 


thorough development of the sympathies, followed by a long course of 
artistic cultivation, precedes the training of the scientific intellect, 
and enables us to secure therein [i.e., in intellectual training] the 
ascendancy of feeling, as being the normal soutce of systematisation. 

Love will rule the first seven years of life, beauty the next 
seven, and truth will be the pole-star of the next seven up to the 
threshold of manhood and womanhood. This is the logic, which 
is also the music, of the Religion of Humanity. 


It is a very drastic logic in its demands for a creative evolu- 
tion of society; and it makes three appeals. To the women of 
civilisation, and specially to mothers, the appeal is for service of 
the child in its first seven years, and for service of education, 
science, and the public commonwealth, at Jarge; a service of 
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sound, tender, good feeling. To the artists of civilisation—poets, 
musicians, dramatists, painters—the appeal is for a service of 
young citizenship, and of the city at large, in the interests of 
beauty, based on good feeling, and preparatory to science, 
rationalism and creative formulation of truth. To the scientists 
of civilisation the appeal is for a consecration of language, signs, 
and systematising genius to the direct welfare of humanity, not 
of commerce first, or Governments first, or trusts first; but in 
deliberate: conscious service to the general citizenhood. In token 
of this consecration the scientist must acknowledge the supremacy 
of the heart, and make the artist his indispensable colleague. 
These three appeals are going to succeed. The women of the 
world are awakening to a sense of their power of service, and 
here is their field. The artists of the world are obviously at a 
pause in the evolution of culture, and wait for a great new indica- 
tion; and the indication is here. The scientists of the world will 
become dissatisfied with their present situation, which condemns 
them to amuse newspaper readers with discussions on the origins 
of life, or which makes them a servile retinue to militarism and 
merchants, or which places them in a high and dry college of 
researchers and pedants. No doubt they are stubborn people. 
It will be no easy matter to lead them to the conviction that the 
logic of signs is less precious to the spirit of Humanity than the 
logic of imagination and of the kindly heart. It will be no easy 
matter to induce them to confess that sympathy is essential to the 
very triumph of truth itself. They want to get completeness of 
life—synthesis of life—through the transactions of philosophical 
societies. But synthesis of life can only come through love the 
principle. 

Surely the terms are honourable. A university crowded with 
twentieth-century Aristotles need not disdain to join in this grand 
enterprise. They will have ample liberty of speculation. |The 
very name of Positivism which, so to speak, heads the invitation, 
means rationalism.* The pioneers of science may go out on that 
ocean which the great but modest Newton said he only saw from 
the shore. But the bold genius of intellect must henceforth sail 
to undiscovered bournes in company with poetry and charity. 
For Humanity is a unity of three powers. The true Word, the 
winged Imagination, the chivalry of the Heart; these are 
Humanity. F. J. Goutp 


* ‘Positive Polity,” Eng. tr., Vol: 1, p. 271. 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


THOSE who have watched the development of French thought 
during the last generation, will have noted the increasing honour 
that is paid to the memory of the illustrious dead. In particular 
the Pantheon—no longer a Christian Church—has become a 
Temple of Humanity, dedicated to the great men of France by the 
gratitude of their country. And now to this general dedication 
there has been added, in the presence of the Chief of the Republic 
and other representatives of the nation, the commemoration of the 
second centenary of the birth of Jean Jacques Rousseau, which 
came at a time when public opinion was ripe for beginning what may 
well be the regular institution of such commemorations. To that 
Rousseau owes the distinguished honour which has fallen to his 
lot. But quite apart from the particular occasion, the event is 
significant. Religion is not dying in France; it is taking more 
human and more social forms. 

There is, indeed, some irony in the choice of Rousseau to 
inaugurate this new cult, for he was the great champion of 
Nature against Civilisation, of the individual against Society. He 
contemned human knowledge and scoffed at human progress,. It 
is true that, on a superficial view he seemed, in comparison with 
the other leaders of eighteenth century thought, religious and con- 
structive. His Deism was pious rather than critical: the God of 
Nature he set up was not merely a rival of the Christian God, 
ur der’ whose banner the enemies of Christianity could march to 
victory, but an object of love and worship. In his ‘‘Vicaire de 
Savoie,’’ the priest finds in the new creed a richer source of emotion 
than the old had ever yielded. But all the same it was no true or 
permanent foundation for religion. It was only the last dregs left 
in the decline of the faith that had so long united the Western 
world ; the last shred of doctrine that remained when all other 
doctrines had been surrendered. It could never replace that old 
creed because in its vagueness each worshipper could fashion it 
to his liking, and so it could never become a bond of union between 
men. Nor could it long survive the old beliefs, for at bottom it 
rested on the same conception of the universe. Man was over- 
shadowed by the God of Nature, as much, or even more, than he 
had been by the older Gods. As compared with Rousseau, Diderot 
seemed the arch-destroyer, rejecting even the God of Nature. 
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| But in reality’ he occupied a very different position. If he car- 


ried the negative movement to its last term, he was seeking a 
new basis for construction in human knowledge’ and 


_human service. Diderot was passing from the metaphysical to the 
‘positive stage of thought, and Rousseau’s metaphysical. God was 


only ,a hindrance to the transition. 


It. was not long, indeed, before the leaders of the philosophic 


) movement in Paris recognised that Rousseau was not really on 


their ‘side. He cared: nothing for religious freedom. In his Re- 


_ public his own religion was to be established, and those who denied 
\-his God were to be outlawed, or worse. In his ‘‘Contrat Social,’’ 


he thus delivers the Atheist to a new Inquisition :— 


“There is, then, a profession of faith—purely civic—the articles of 


which the Sovereign should fix, not exactly as religious dogmas, but 
-as social sentiments, without which it is impossible to be either good 


citizen or faithful subject. Though no one can be forced to believe, 
the sovereign power may banish from the State every one who does 


not believe. It may banish him, not as impious, but as unsocial, as 
‘incapable of loving sincerely the laws and justice, as incapable of 
sacrificing at need his life to his duty. Should any one, after having 


publicly recognised these dogmas, behave as if he did not believe 
them, let him be punished with death. He has committed the greatest 
of crimes, he has lied. before. the laws.”’ 


‘Here Rousseau separated from the great tradition of human free- 


dom, taking his place as the successor of Torquemada and the 


‘precursor of Robespierre. 


But not only did Rousseau thus separate himself from all those 


-who saw in liberty of thought a necessary condition of human 


advancement,. not only. did he hinder the development of the new 
resources to be found in the love and service of Man by his attempt 


‘to maintain a faith based on the last remnants of Theology, but he 


sought to cover with scorn all that Man had done throughout the 
ages. The golden age is not in the future but in the past, and the 
naked savage is the embodiment of human virtue. Science and 


art serve only to corrupt mankind. In the beginning there was no 


inequality. All men were fashioned in the same mould. It is 


civilisation that has wrought all mischief. Of a continuous social 


development he has no conception. He sees only the individual 
and Nature, separated by the artificial contrivances of the crafty 
andthe powerful. And this, by a strange irony, is the man des- 
tined. to be the first chosen to receive, at the hands of the repre- 


-sentatives of France, the hongur due to the great benefactors of 
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humanity, and thus to be associated’ with ‘this. new worship. of 


‘ ancestors—our social forerunners, the fathers of ‘the feist the 


master-builders ‘of the Kingdom of Man: 


“It'was, however, as a’ political philosopher that Rousseau left 
his mark on his own and the succeeding age ; and here, again, his 


‘work, in appearance constructive, was in effect ‘destructive. The 


idea of a social contract which he took as his starting-point had 
long been a commonplace i in political philosophy. Rousseau even 


“accepted it in a comparatively reasonable spirit, since he did:not 


assert that the decisions of this first assembly could bind posterity 
for ever. Nor did he claim that such an event had actually taken 
place. He repudiates alike historical basis and scientific method. | 
“Let us begin by discarding all facts, for they do not touch the 
question. “It is not necessary to take the researches into which we 


imay enter on this subject, for nis tote truth, but ey for pyvoetical 
and conditional reasoning. 


For a moment, indeed, he admits that institutions should have 


“some relation to historical and national antecedents. Of Peter the 


Great, he said that he had tried to make Germans or Englishmen, 
when he should have aimed at making Russians ; but he. soon 
returns to the consideration of the abstract man. 

Two claims have been made for the political philosophy of 


“Rousseau, one that he was the first . to. introduce the 


conception of. the ‘general will,” the other that- he mapped 
out the lines followed by later constitutional developments among 
free peoples. Mr. Hobson (‘‘ The Crisis of Liberalism ’’) says :— 


“Now, if the habits of thinking, feeling, and acting together among 
members of a nation thus bring our minds into a single mind which 


‘is dominated by thoughts and feelings directed to the ends of the 


whole body politic, then we have the clear admission of a social 
organism on the psychical or moral side.’ 


This, Mr. Hobson considers, is the doctrine of the general will 


‘** which Rousseau among moderns was the first clearly to enun- 


(i 


ciate.’? It is doubtful, however, whether he had really done more 
than give currency to an.expression, which, in other hands, -ob- 
tained a more organic meaning than he was able to conceive ; for 
he speaks of the will of all as the sum.of the.particular wills. Take 
away the more and the less, i.e., the divagations. on each side, 
and there remains the general will.. And his objection to. the exist- 
ence of parties is that the preponderance of any one party will 
make its decision prevail over that general will which is. the mean 
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of the particular wills of all the voters. Nor is it true that modern 
constitutional theory and practice, even in Republics, has followed 
the lines he laid down. In the first place, he had in his mind the 
city-states of antiquity, or the smaller cantons of his native Swit- 
zerland, where the whole body of citizens could meetin one 
assembly. Executive offiers whose business it was to carry out 
the law might be chosen, but the power of legislation could not be 
delegated. Elected representatives would not necessarily represent 
the general will of the citizens. Secondly, the legislative power was 
indivisible. That could not be delegated to subordinate assemblies. 
There could be no federation ; scarcely even local self-government. 
Thirdly, there should be no parties, as we have seen. Fourthly, 
the general will of one age could not bind that of another. There 
should be no fundamental laws. Looking round the political world 
to-day we can see how far off we are from Rousseau’s ideal. 
Everywhere we find elected legislatures. Everywhere we find 
local bodies with delegated powers. Great federations exist like 
the United States, in which it is difficult to tell where the 
sovereign power resides. Everywhere parties exist. Many 
countries have fundamental laws. For good or ill, the modern 
world has not followed Rousseau. 


Yet his influence on his own century was immense. He more 
than any other extended the critical movement to the political 
domain. He asserted those general attributes of man, under- 
lying the special characteristics of savage and civilised, of East 
and West, of Frenchman, Englishman or German. He, by his 
burning words, gave to the Revolutionists a gospel of liberty and 
equality fraught with great and terrible achievements. There are 
many names, even in his own age, of wider and more permanent 
import. But there are two aspects in which his commemoration 
may be viewed as of especial promise. Though his writings are 
among the glories of French literature he was not a French 
citizen. The Pantheon begins to transcend even national bounds. 
And in his life and his sympathies, he belonged to a greater extent 
than any of the other illustrious men of his time, to that immense 
army of workers who are recognised more and more as consti- 
tuting the body of society, whose sufferings he shared, and in whose 
triumph he should not be forgotten. S. H. Swinny 
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THE DIVORCE COMMISSION 


Mr. FrReDERIC HaRRISON’S EVIDENCE. 


[In view of the publication of the Majority and Minority Reports of 
the Royal Commission on Divorce, the evidence-in-chief given before 
the Commission by Mr. Frederic Harrison is reproduced below. 
It is taken from the excellent report which appeared in the “ Daily 
Telegraph,’’ of December 1st, 1910.—EDITOR.] 


Mr. FREDERIC Harrison said he was president of the Positivist 
Committee for twenty-five years, from 1880 onwards, but he had 
now for some years ceased to hold any office in connection with the 
Society. He had written several papers on the question of mar- 
riage law, and he had also published a marriage service, which he 
had been asked to conduct, and had now for the last twenty years 
frequently conducted. When he was invited to appear before the 
Commission he said that the only practical point dealing with 
legislation on which he could offer any remarks was the establish- 
ment of universal compulsory civil marriage in all cases, as a mode 
of relieving the various Churches from their dithculties. 

With regard to the general question of divorce, he had nothing 
to offer in the way of altering legislation. In his opinion, the con- 
troversies which had arisen between the law of the land and the 
practice of the Churches would be abated if the following general 
principles could be accepted by both :— 

(1) Marriage has a double character—legal and religious. 

(2) There should be a double ceremony, each quite distinct. 

(3) The legal ceremony should be general, compulsory, and 
uniform. 

(4) The religious ceremony should conform to the rules of the 
communion to which the parties belonged, or to the individual con- 
science of the marrying pair. 

(5) The religious ceremony should be entirely at the option of 
the parties. 

(6) It should have no legal effect or conditions. 

(7) Every communion and every minister should be equally 
free to confer or to withhold such ceremony. 

The struggle had arisen from the practice of combining the 
legal and religious side of marriage in a single rite. The State 
still in England handed over one of its fundamental duties to a 
number of sects. The Church still strove to maintain an obsolete 
monopoly, and to enforce the substitution of a theological for a 
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political sanction. Both State and Church were dishonoured in 
the struggle. Law, order, and conscience were equally offended. 

The State had the highest interest in maintaining a uniform, 
public, simple form of lawful marriage. Property, family rights, 
personal duties, and liabilities all hung together on this institution. 
The State should not abdicate its duty of recording this legal act 
and suffer various religious bodies to keep these all-important 
registers. If public registers of birth and of death were compul- 
sory, uniform, and official, why should not the State keep its own 
register of marriage, and require its own conditions of the legal 
ceremony? To a large majority of Englishmen, and to almost all 
English women, marriage seemed to demand a religious sanction 
of some kind over and above the legal sanction by the State. 

Popular dislike of civil marriage in England was caused by the 
State having suffered the Churches to retain their medizeval mono- 
poly of the marriage rite, and by the scurvy way in which the civil 
rite was treated when the Legislature was compelled to admit the 
protests of dissenting laymen. Civil marriage in other countries 
was made a-decent, if not an honourable, function; and it ought to 
be regarded as-at least as formal and solemn an act as the investi- 
ture of a public functionary or the swearing-in of public servants 
in ordinary judicial practice. In the ever-increasing diversity of 
religious opinions and congregations, and the repudiation by many 
persons of any religion, a plain and simple solution must be sought. 
Men and women to-day must be free to marry lawfully, whether 
they are within or without any Church, sect, or school of thought. 

. The State must insist on its own independent, uniform, lay act 
in the law, distinct from any religious rite, and not affected by any 
religious rite, antecedent, subsequent, or simultaneous. The State 
must have its own official, its own distinct ceremony, its own 
national register for all marriages alike. It was a scandal that 
this fundamental institution of civil society should be treated as if 
it were a mere form, like taking out a licence to keep a dog or to 
drive a motor. 

With regard to the religious sanction, the body with which he 
had been associated for forty years had always 1egarded marriage 
as a religious institution, to be solemnised with a religious rite. 
To them marriage was a sacrament—the highest and most sacred 
of all-sacraments, meaning, by the fine old Roman phrase, a public 
pledge to fulfil a personal, social, religious duty, to be faithful 
each to each, to form an honourable family in the nation. Mar- 
riage, they said, from the point of human religion, was the devo- 
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tion of one man to one woman by a bond which, if life in a spiritual 
sense was to survive after death, should normally resist the disso- 
lution of the body. In the religion of humanity, marriage was the 
exclusion and definitive consecration of the spouses to one another, 
and to the children, or even the childless family, which by their 
union they formed. From the strictly religious point of view, to 
them there was normally and regularly neither divorce nor re- 
marriage, even though one spouse be left physically—but not 
spiritually—widowed. 

Whilst insisting on the truly sacramental character of religious 
marriage, and denouncing the growing recourse to divorce, and to 
the really polygamic practice of successive remarriages, they care- 
fully disclaimed any interference with the law of the land, any 
censure on those who chose to remarry in the terms of the existing 
law, and emphatically refrained from asking for any pledge or 
promise to abstain from a second marriage. To the religion of 
humanity, second marriages might have full legal and moral 
validity—but could not ask for any religious consecration. 


That being the practice of the religious community whose prin- 
ciples he had been asked to state, he need not attempt to put before 
the Commission his personal views as to the law of divorce. He 
would find it very difficult to distinguish his own advice to politi- 
cians from his religious sentiment and ideals. Comte himself fully 
recognised the difference between normal rules of society and 
special exceptions, and he formally laid it down that a conviction 
of penal servitude for life was a legitimate ground for annulling 
marriage. If he were a legislator he might possibly accept some 
other exceptions arising from cruel cases of suffering. But human 
life and society had cruel cases of suffering on every side—cruel 
parents, cruel children, treacherous friends, fraudulent agents, and 
inhuman masters. In their eagerness to save individuals let them 
not ruin institutions by degrading the moral law which held them 
together. To extend facilities for divorce to some was to vulgarise 
the sanctity of marriage for all. 

The body to which he belonged, here and abroad, had never 
given any countenance to the cry of modern democracy to extend 
and popularise divorce. On the contrary, it had always held di- 
vorce to be one of the most sinister and most dangerous symptoms 
of social dissolution, of moral anemia, and of religious chaos. It 
was the thin end of the wedge, for some of the advocates of en- 
larging divorce in their hearts desired marriage-at-will. 
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BOOKS 


AMONG MY BOOKS. Centenaries, Reviews, Memoirs. By FREDE- 
RIC Harrison. (London : Macmillan& Co. 1912. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


In 1886 Mr. Frederic Harrison published his delightful ‘“‘Choice 
of Books,’’ a guide to the masterpieces of literature. His new 
volume deals in part with the same subject, and the author still 
loves the old favourites and gives good reasons for his preferences. 
Like our late leader in Paris, Pierre Laffitte, he is of opinion 
“‘qu’il faut peu lire mais re-lire souvent.’’ Mr. Harrison goes. 
through the old poets, the old prose writers, the great masters of 
the literature of Italy, of Spain, of France, of Germany, and of 
England. He tells us what authors to read, informs us what are 
the best editions, and both for the classics and for modern litera- 
ture he does not mind telling us what are the best translations. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that with English alone we can have 
no idea of ancient and modern literature. By rightly choosing 
translations the reader who only knows his own language can get 
very near the kingdom of heaven, even if he cannot obtain the 
highest piace therein, and surely if a man like Mr. Harrison does 
not disdain to use a translation, we ordinary persons need not be 
ashamed to do so. It is true that in Comte’s Utopia we shall all 
know many languages and shall neither need translations nor 
annotated editions, but meanwhile let us make use of what we have 
and be thankful—some knowledge is better than no knowledge at 
all. 

The reader who would go through the course of reading recom- 
mended in this work—and.the works chosen are mainly (with recent 
great authors added)—those given in the Positivist Library 
or those of authors whose names occur in the Positivist Calendar— 
would have a thorough knowledge of ancient and modern litera- 
ture. There is really no reason why this should not be done, only 
we must make up our minds—not a very hard thing—to forgo. 
reading the latest ‘“‘epoch making”’ book, and to read the good old 
books. The cost will be trifling, too, for there are not only many 
modern reprints, but great bargains can be picked up on second- 
hand bookstalls—a form of ‘‘sport’’ which is as delightful as see- 
ing horses race or young men running across a field to catch a ball. 

There are other fine essays in this book. It contains papers on 
Homer and the Greek drama, a reprint of the Rede lecture on 
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Byzantine History, reviews of books on Chatham, on Ruskin, 
on Cromwell, on Rodin, etc. One of the chapters, the article on 
‘“Westminster Abbey,’’ is reprinted from the Positrvist REVIEW. 

The last chapter is a reprint of the pamphlet on the ‘‘Positivist 
Library,’’ which was published in 1886. Mr. Harrison gives the list 
which was printed by Comte in the fourth volume of the Positive 
Polity in 1854, but he also gives the list published by Dr. Robinet 
in 1860, from a copy containing corrections made by Comte him- 
self. Mr. Harrison states (page 399) that Comte only published one 
list, i.e., that in 1851; this is not quite correct, for Comte first 
published a list in 1851, and another edition in 1852, besides the 
one in 18s4.* There is also a slight error under the books given 
in the science section of the library (at pages 404 and 430). One of 
the works of Broussais there given is ‘‘ Commentaire des Proposi- 
tions de Pathologie,” 2 vols., 1829, but that is not the work chosen 
by Comte, who referred to the ‘‘Propositions de Médicine,’’ which 
precedes a work of Broussais called ‘‘Examen des doctrines médi- 
cales et des systemes de nosologie,’’ Paris, 1816. On page 438 the 
‘““Synthése Subjective’? should be added to the list of Comte’s 
works. 

The following printer’s errors should be corrected : On page 45, 
W. M. Rossetti should be Maria Francesca Rossetti; on page 115, 
J. P. Courier should be Paul Louis Courier; Pierre et Virginie 
should be Paul et Virginie; on page 437 the date of the Philosophie 
Positive should be 1830-1842, and a note of new editions might be 
inserted; and on the same page R. H. Hutton should be H. D. 
Hutton. Paut DEscours 


DETERMINISM OR FREE-WILL? By CuapMan Conen. (The 

Walter Scott Publishing Co. 1s. net, 1912.) 

This little book is a popular exposition of the doctrine of deter- 
minism, which holds that our volitions are invariably determined 
by psychological, social, and other conditions, The author rightly 
points out that most of the difficulties of the problem arise from 
a misuse of terms. It is shown, for example, that the word 
‘‘ freedom’? can only be legitimately used in a sociological and 
not a psychological sense, also that the word eSswill is a) pure 
abstraction, having no real existence apart from pauiienlas motives. 


*See Revue Occidentale for May, 1888, where the three lists are given. 
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‘‘If instead of speaking of the freedom of the will, we spoke of 
uncaused volitions, the position of the volitionist would be clear, 
and its indefensible character plain to all.’’ Another difficulty un- 
doubtedly arises from the fact that ‘‘the determining causes of 
conduct lie largely in the region of the unconscious or subcon- 
scious, and of this territory consciousness can tell us no more than 
a ripple on the surface of a river can tell us of its depths.’’ The 
crucial point at issue between the determinists and the indeter- 
minists is concisely stated by Mr. Cohen in the following sen- 
tence :—‘‘ The essential question is not whether a slight change of 
conditions would produce a different result, but whether under 
identical conditions two opposite courses of action are equally 
possible.” 

On the important question of the moral consequences of a 
belief in determinism, the author has no difficulty in showing that 
a really scientific theory of morality is quite incompatible with the 
indeterminist position, Morality being a social phenomenon, 
changes in the social environment may have a powerful influence 
in modifying human character, and the social nature of praise and 
blame is rightly insisted on. It has been often maintained by the 
indeterminists that determinism necessarily leads to a weakening 
of the sense of responsibility on the part of the individual. But 
as is here plainly shown, moral responsibility is an affair of social 
and not of individual psychology. Human character is modifiable 
by social opinion or coercion, and must, therefore, be held to be 
responsible or accountable for its actions. Indeed, such a calling 
of the individual to account by society is itself a powerful deter- 
mining condition. The responsibility of the individual to his 
society is a necessary consequence of the fact that the former is 
modifiable by the social environment. As Mr. Cohen justly re- 


marks :—-‘‘ Every time we praise or blame an action we are 
helping to mould character, for both will serve as guides in the 
future.’’ The influence of determinism is, therefore, wholly in 


the direction of strengthening and not weakening the feeling of 
individual responsibility. 

It will be seen from the above brief statement of the main 
positions taken up in this book that the author finds the key to the 
many important issues raised by this question in the view that the 
human mind is a psycho-sociological phenomenon, it being the 
product of a social as well as a cosmical environment. This is, of 
course, the right note to strike, and the work may be heartily 
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recommended as a thoroughly sound and very able exposition of 
the determinist, that is to say, the scientific position in this 
matter. H. Gorpon Jones 


PAG ee GaleAs ie ES 


Whenever, on the dissolution or the dismemberment of Turkey 
in Europe, the scandalous grab of ‘‘ compensations” by Powers 
that have not taken part in the war shall begin, we trust that 
England will take no share in the settlement, except to abstain 
and protest. There is only one possible ‘‘ compensation’’ that 
any party could claim for our country. And any such claim 
should be resisted and denounced by all who value international 
morality, peace, honour, and even security. The conversion of 
the Protectorate of Egypt into final annexation in the Empire 
would not only be an infamy, but would be a fatal trap, binding 
us to dominate in the Mediterranean, which, in case of a great 
war for the existence of our island home, we now are unable to 
maintain. FREDERIC HARRISON 


The Sunday lectures (Essex Hall, 7 p.m.) will be continued on 
December 1st and 8th, when Mr.’S. H. Swinny will speak on ‘‘The 
War of American Independence’’ and ‘‘Wesley, Johnson, and 
Burke.”” On December 15th, Mr. F. S. Marvin will lecture on 
“The Industrial Revolution in England.’’ There will be no lec- 
tures on December 22nd and 290th, the Sunday meetings being 
resumed on January 5th ; but on December 22nd, Mr. Swinny will 
address the Greenwich Ethical Soceity on ‘‘ Ulster and Home 
Rule,’’ and on December 29th he will address the Hammersmith 
Ethical Society, Hampshire House, Hog Lane, on ‘‘ The Religion 
of Humanity as the Fulfilment of all other Religions.’? On Decem- 
ber 31st, Mr. R. Newman will commemorate the Day of All the 
Dead and the Day of Il'ustrious Women; and on January 1st, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison will give the Annual Address. These two meet- 
ings will be in Essex Hall, at § p.m. 

* * * 

To the threats of civil war in Ulster, the Unionists, not so long 
ago the special defenders of law and order, have now added a 
riot in the House of Commons. Such conduct on the part of 
political leaders, many of whom have been entrusted with the 


‘ 
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government of the country and hope soon to be again at the head 
of affairs, is a charter to every anarchist in the country. It is 
difficult to believe that the more conservative forces in the nation 
can approve these continued incentives to disorder. 


* * * 


On October 29th, Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., Pathologist to the 
London County Asylums, read a paper before the Sociological 
Society entitled, ‘‘Is Insanity on the Increase?’’ He pointed out 
that the increase of registered insanity was only an apparent in- 
crease, due in the first place to many being now segregated who 
would not in former times have been placed in asylums; secondly, 
to the tendency shown by boards of Guardians to send patients 
suffering from senile dementia to asylums for financial reasons ; 
thirdly, to the better provision of housing, so that patients could 
be kept longer; and fourthly, to the declining death-rate in such 
institutions. There is no proof of a real increase of insanity. He 
also showed by considering many pedigrees, that mental defects 
tended to appear earlier in each succeeding generation and thus 
die out. After two or three generations, if the tainted kept on 
breeding with healthy stock, the taint disappeared. If tainted 
stock. bred together, they died out. A world tainted by heredity 
was impossible. 
* * * 

It is difficult to find two better tests of the backward state of 
a country than the readiness to have recourse to barbarous punish- 
ments and the carelessness—so long as the guilty suffer—-whether 
the innocent suffer as well. Judged by these tests, the House of 
Commons, in the recent debates on the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, comes out very badly. If, indeed, it were true that the heavier 
the penalties the less the crimes, something might be said for flog- 
ging, as for thumbscrews and breaking on the wheel. The problem 
would be an easy one. It would only be necessary to keep on in- 
creasing the penalties till the crime disappeared entirely. But this 
is very far from being the way things work out. On the contrary, 
the great diminution of penalties due to Sir Samuel Romilly and 
his successors was followed by a great diminution of crime. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. One is that it is exceedingly 
difficult to get prosecutors, witnesses, and juries to aid in the en- 
forcement of laws that seem unjust or barbarous; and as Beccaria 
well said, ‘‘Crimes are more effectually prevented by the certainty 
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than the severity of punishment.’’ Another reason is that a trust 


in heavy penalties produces a neglect of social and moral remedies. 
* * * 


These, then, are two reasons against that recourse to flogging, 
that renewed brutality in punishment, which so many of our legis- 
lators welcome. But there is another grave objection. Once this 
path is entered upon, it becomes difficult to draw back. The more 
the virtuous believe in the efficacy of such punishments the more 
these punishments must be increased if they fail to stamp out the 
crimes at which they are aimed. And this is not all. If the method 
is so valuable against some offences, why should it not be used 
against others? Everyone has some pet aversion among criminal 
acts. It is not surprising, therefore, that within the last few weeks 
there have been proposals to flog burglars, parents who neglect 
their children, persons who throw stones at motor-cars, and tramps 
who have the bad taste to prefer prison to workhouse. Moreover, 
there is a psychological effect of inflicting very heavy penalties for 
any particular crime. It makes the penalties of other crimes ap- 
pear trivial by comparison. Reduce the penalties in some cases 
and you can reduce them in others. Increase the penalties for some 
crimes, and to obtain the same deterrent effect you must increase 
the penalties all round. Once begin the fatal descent, and you will 


have to add barbarity to barbarity. 
x * * 


To the cry for increased penalties is usually added the demand 
for an increase in the powers of the police. But, as has been found 
jin America, increased powers mean increased temptation. The 
safeguards of innocence are reduced, and the result is not so much 


the decrease of crime as the increase of police corruption. 
S. H. Swinny 


Our friends in Paris have arranged a course of sixteen lectures 
giving a general exposition of Positivism, by M. E. Corra, M. 
Boll, Dr. Hillemand, M. Ajam, M. Grimanelli, and Major Simon. 
These lectures, which are free, take place at a hall in the Rue de 
la Sorbonne, just opposite the Sorbonne, on Wednesday evenings 
at 8.45 p.m. They will last from November to March. The first 
lecture was given on November 6th by M. Emile Corra, on the 
History of the Positivist Philosophy, and I hear from Paris that 
the hall, which holds about three hundred persons, was very full, 
many of the audience being university students. 

PauL DEsSCcOURS 
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The ‘‘ Positivist Review ”’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom al! subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 


The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist Rrvizw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, Lambeth Road, S.E. 


London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul 
Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward 
the Annual Report for 1911 on application by post. 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. W. R. Storr, Assistant Treasurer, 59, 


Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited.’’ 


The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., at 7 p.m., as follows :— 


December 1.—‘' The War of American Independence."”’ Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
“A 8.—‘‘ Wesley, Johnson and Burke.” Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
A 15.—'' The Industrial Revolution in England,’’ Mr. F. S. Marvin, 
sy 22 & 29.—No Meetings. 
Tuesday December 31.—‘‘ The Commemoration of all the Dead and of Eminent 
Women.’’ Mr. R. Newman. 
Wednesday, January 1.—‘‘ The Annual Address."’ Mr. Frederic Harrison. 


The following meetings will be held at 14, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C., 
which is now the address of the Society :— 


The Positivist Society will meet on the last Friday in each month, except 
December, at 8 p.m. Subject for November 29, ‘‘ The Balkans,’’ opened by 
Mr. Descours. Non-members may attend. 


On Thursday, December 19, there will be a social meeting with tea at 8 p.m. 
All interested are welcome. 


THE Positivist WoMEN’s Guitp will meet on Wednesday, November 27, at 
4p.m. All women are cordially invited. 


THE GUILD oF YouNG Positivists will meet on Saturday, December 7, at 
3 p.m. All between 16 and 30 years old cordially invited. Particulars can be 


be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Miss Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. 


The Positivist Revirw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
196, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 143, Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: Bonner & Co., Printers, 1, 2 & 3, Rolls Passage, E.C. 
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